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WAMPUM USED IN COUNCIL AND AS CURRENCY. 

BY W M. HEAUCHAMP. 

The historic wampum used in Indian council is always small 
and may be a little irregular when merely strung, but more uni- 
formity is necessary when it is arranged in belts. Ordinarily it 
is in small cylinders, about a quarter of an inch in length and an 
eighth of an inch thick. Owing to the large number of beads 
required and this regularity of size, it is very doubtful whether 
wampum belts were used before the coming of the whites as 
necessary or ordinary parts of Indian councils. Loskiel dis- 
tinctly asserts that they were not, and while his statement re- 
garding strings seems true, it niay be that belts embroidered 
with porcupine quills may have supplied the lack of wampnm 
belts. He says that "before the Europeans came to North 
America, the Indians used to make strings of wampum chiefly 
of small pieces of wood of equal size, stained either black or 
white. Few were made of mussel, which were esteemed very 
valuable and difficult to make ; for, not having proper tools, 
they spent much time in finishing them, and yet their work had 
a clumsy appearance." Hutchinson also thought that "the 
Indians northeastward of the province of New York had origin- 
ally no knowledge of tnis sort of money, or medium of trade." 
He might have said the same oi those farther west. 

Morgan, in his League of the Iroquois, asserts that "the 
primitive wampum of the Iroquois consistet- of strings ot a small 
fresh- water spiral shell, called in the Seneca dialect Ote ko a, the 
name of which has been bestowed upon the modern wampum." 
Some such Iroquois tradition there certainly is, but there is noth- 
ing more. No .such beads have been found. Occasionally I 
have met with shells of Goniobasis and Mclantho on Iroquoian 
sites, early and recent, but have seen but one perforated, and 
none worked more than this. There is little reason to suppose 
they were used, though they may have been. 

In fact, while large shell beads of an early day are occasion- 
ally found in the interior of New York and of the Canadian terri- 
tory east of Lake Huron, it is noticeable how very few shell 
beads of any kind are met with on the earlier sites of the Huron 
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\ '•'•^^^4"^*s- I^ *^ partly for this reason that I think a mistake has 
been made regarding Cartier's account of Hochelagan beads, in 
1534. That the story is partly fanciful I have little doubt; but it 
has been accepted by Charlevoix and Dawson, and beads at least 
may have been seen by the French voyager. 

He said: "The thing most precious that they have in all the 
world they call 'esurgny,' which is white and which they lake in 
the said river in Cornibots, in the manner following: When any 
one hath deserved death, or that they take any of their enemies 
in wars, first they kill him, then with certain knives they give 
great slashes and strokes upon the buttocks, flanks, thighs and 
shoulders, then they cast the same body, so mangled, down to 
the bottom of the river, in a place where the said 'esurgny' is, and 
there leave it for ten or twelve hours, then they take it up again, 
and in the cuts find the said esurgny or cornibots. Of them 
they make beads and use them even as we do silver and gold." 

Charlevoix said that Cartier "makes mention of a shell of an 
uncommon shape, which he found, as he says, in the island of 
Montreal; he calls it esurgni, . . but they are no longer to 
be found in the island of Montreal." Sir J. W Dawson conject- 
ured that "the esurgny was made of the shells of some of our 
species of melani or paludina." He also suggested "that the 
statement may refer to some practice of making criminals and 
prisoners dive for them in the deeper parts of the river." In a 
letter to me some years after expressing this opinion, he said: 
"As to the wampum, the only shell bead I ever found on the 
Hochelaj^a site seems to me to be made of Unio shell. It is small 
and is figured in "Fossil Men'." 

It is possible these were not shell beads at all, but, as I have 
elsewhere suggested, the white eyestones of our freshwater cray- 
fish. Neither the paludina (melantho) nor the melonia (gonio- 
basis) are carnivorous and both are easily collected from the 
shore. Neither would make a white bead except by long weath- 
ering, and at first the esurgny is said to be in the cornibots, 
which term might apply, not to the shell, but to the long horns, 
or feelers of the crayfish, which is also cai*nivorous. 

That the Hochelagans withdrew to New York and became 
the Mohawks is now the received opinion in that state. In 
their la^'er territory are three fortified villages which seem to 
have been occupied a little before A D, 1600. In writing about 
two of these sites, Mr. S. L. Frey said: "Although I have gath- 
ered thousands of things made of clay, stone and bone from 
these, I have found only one piece of sea-shell, partly drilled, 
and one shell bead. The bead is a small disk of white shell 3 8 
of an inch across. But when we came to the villages on the 
river ... in all these, wampum, shell beads and ornaments 
are abundant.'' 

My own experience is the same. Prehistoric Onondaga vil- 
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lag^e sites yield few shell articles, or none at all. On one, occu- 
pied not far trom 1600, I have figured one moderate sized shell 
bead and two which might have been rather long council wam- 
pum, small and nicely drilled. While I have small wampum of 
Indian make, these two beads are the oldest of that kind which 
I have seen, and European tools may have been used in making 
them, they are so neat. From an earlier site, possibly, I have 
one Unio bead, a much larger one of sea-shell, and a shell pend- 
ant, among hundreds of other things. The conclusion is that 
then the commercial supply was small at first, and that wampum 
belts and beads in the interior belong to a later day. 

With the advent of the Dutch came a new era in trade, and 
all speedily changed. The accounts are confused regarding the 
increased manufacture of wampum, for while some seem to assert 
that the English and Dutch made most of it. others ascribe this 
to the Indians. Bjth probably made it, but with European 
tools, and there are many curious and suggestive statements. 
Thus, its manufacture is ssl']6 to have been introduced into New 
England in 1627, by Isaac dc Razier, secretary of New Nether- 
lands, while on an embassy. He took wampum and goods to 
purchase corn. To this introduction of wampum Hubbard at- 
tributed all their wars with the Indians which afterward ensued. 
'Whatever were the honey in the mouth of that beast of trade, 
there was a deadly sting in the tail. For it is said that they (the 
Dutch) first brought our people to the knowledge of the wam- 
pum peag, and the acquaintance therewith occasioned the Indians 
of those parts to learn the skill to make it, by which, as by the 
exchange of money to purchase stores of artillery, both from the 
English, Dutch and French, which proved a fatal business to 
those that were concenjed in it." This should be understood of 
the tiade rather than the manufacture, for the Dutch saw money 
in wampum in every form. 

At the same time early writers are so explicit in their descrip- 
tion as to leave no doubt that it was an early and laborious abo- 
riginal art. The white man simply made it more easily pro- 
duced and gave it a wider field. Evils came f»-om rivalry, and 
the Dutch soon complained that the English desired to monop- 
olize all the profits of the wampum trade. They secured the 
eastern end of Long Island, where, said the Dutch, *'the greatest 
part of the wampum is manufactured by the natives." Guns 
were bought by the Mohawks, and from being a weak and 
tributary people, they soon exacted tribute in wampum from 
other tribes. This brought it inland. 

While Roger Williams, Thomas Morton and other early 
New England writers, describe the wampum made there. It may 
be doubted whether much of it was small and even enough for 
use in belts. The beads were of two kinds, white and dark 
violet, and being used both for ornament and money, soon found 
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their way hundreds oi miles into the interior. At a later day 
Beverly said: **It was the English alone that taught them first to 
put a value on their skins and furs.'* Beads could be counted or 
measured, were durable and easily carried, and being prized as 
ornaments were readily exchanged. In trade the longer beads 
were often most in demand. 

The primitive manufacture need hardly be described, but 
Williams said, "before ever they had awl blades from Europe 
they made shift to bore their shell money with stones,*' Lawson 
said that '*the drilling is the most difficult to the Englishman, 
which the Indians manage with a nail stuck in a cane or reed." 
The aboriginal boring can thus be distinguished from that of the 
white man, the latter being uniform and the former small in the 
center. For the purple beads the dark spot in the sea clam was 
used, but any white shell answered lor the others, and in these 
the twist of the columella is quite commonly seen in some of the 
best. 

The Dutch saw money in wampum everywhere. In describ- 
ing the many beautiful wampum ornaments of the Indian 
women, ihey describe also the tasteful decoration of their skirts, 
adding, "the wampum with which one of these skirts is orna- 
mented is frequently worth from one to three guilders.". Thus 
the New l^ngland writers speak of King Philip's wampum dress, 
of which he detached portions if in want of money. 

As currency, the dark wampum was twice the value of the 
white, but of late this has been reversed among the Onondagas, 
who have comparatively few white beads. The old Dutch doc- 
uments have curious references to it. In 1634, it is said: "Wam- 
pum being in a manner the currency of the country, with which 
the produce of the interior is paid for, must be considered as ob- 
tained goods, being the representative thereof." This seems the 
first le^al act re^ardinq: this, but it points out a [)revalent cus- 
tom. It is noted in 1649 that "Indian money consists of white 
and black wampum, which they themselves manufacture; their 
measure and value is the hand or fathom." 

In a return made in 1650, it is said: "Heretofore there has 
been no currency but wampum nmong the common people in 
New Netherland; the wampum which formerly passed at the rate 
of four for a stiver was reduce! to six." A settlement was rec- 
ommended at Gardiner's Biy, Long Island, "to secure the trade 
of the Indians in wampum (the mine of New Netherland). since 
in and about the above mentioned sea and the islands therein 
situate, lie the cockles whereof wampum is made, from which 
great profit could be realized." 

The traders found they must give the New Jersey Indians, 
in 1648, "two fathoms of white and one of black wampum for 
one beaver, and one fathom of cloth for two beavers. Kach 
fathom of wampum contains three ells, some one-sixceenth less 
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The Indians select the largest to trade." In 1657 prices of furs 
were established as follows: "For a merchantable beaver, two 
strings of wampum; for a good bear skin, worth a beaver, two 
strings of wampum; for an elk skin, worth a beaver, two strings 
of wampum; for a deerskin, 120 wampum;" etc. 

It was in 1660 that the soldiers desired to draw a month's 
pay in wampum, and Governor Stuyvesant was asked to loan 
some to other parties. In 1658 the sheriff of New Netherlands; 
acting as commissary, was selling goods in small quantities for 
wampum, by the director's order. Six years later wampum had 
depreciated and it was recommended that the West India Com- 
pany should credit the indebtedness, one-third for waumpum 
and one-fourth for beaver. At the same time Stuyvesant asked 
Van Rensaelaer to negotiate a loan of 5,000 or 6,000 guilders in 
wampum, at Albany, and send it down the river to pay laboring 
people. It naturally accumulated at that place for trading pur- 
poses, and then and long afterwards a great deal was made 
there. Thence the French secured part of their Canadian sup- 
plies. Ten years later a loan of 4.000 guilders in wampum was 
made. The Dutch usually mentioned the value of their wam- 
pum presents and the English colonies had laws upon it. 

Collars of porcelain, otherwise wampum belts, are mentioned 
in Canada in 1639. ^^^ '^ '^ doubtful whether these were at first 
like the later council belts, yet the latter soon appear in some 
form. Certainly the Hurons gave them no prominent place for 
a time. 

The Mohawks presented belts to the French m 1 641, and 
this was constantly done afterwards, wampum being now abund- 
ant with them, throu<^h trade and conquest By these they in- 
vited the French to dwell among them. When Kiotsaeton came 
to the French, in 1645, *'he was, as it were, covered with wam- 
pum." In the council he used seventeen belts and his mode 
was very striking. He said that five years before they had a 
sack full of wampum with which they had intended to treat with 
the French. 

In 1648 the Oiiondagas sent ambassadors to the Hurons with 
belts and Hurons returned with them bearing presents. It is 
&aid: **Our Hurons use peltries for these presents, precious in the 
hostile country; Oanontaeronnons use wampum belts." The 
Huron messengers wrre sent back "loaded with seven great 
belts of wampum, each of which was of three and four thousand 
beads." These were now the common presents of the Iroquois, 
but not of western nations. 

Emblematic belts seem to have come later. When the 
French first went to Oiiondiga, no emblems are described on 
their belts, nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that any 
one of these belts has survived. I have often seen the one 
erroneously credited to Chaumont, and it needs only a reference 
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to the relation to see how baseless is such a belief, which I once 
shared. When Le Moyne, however, visited the Mohawks, in 
1655. he received rich presents. **The first and most elaborate 
of these presents was a large fio^urc of the sun, wrought with six 
thousand beads." But the Mohawk ambassador to the French 
used an emblematic belt two years earlier. **This belt was com- 
posed of white and violet wampum, so that there were some fig- 
ures which this good man explained in his fashion: There, said 
he, are the lakes, here are the rivers, here are the mountains and 
the valltys that it is necessary to pass; here are the portages and 
waterfalls." Belts of this kind may thus be said to have origin- 
ated with the Mohawks. They were common a hundred years 
later, but not at once. 

Governor Burnett used one in 1624, presenting a belt to the 
Five Nations which had upon it G. R.. for King George; another 
with G. P. W., for George, Prince of Wales; and a third with 
P. F., for another of the royal family. On the part of the whites 
the use of letters became frequent, but the Indians preferred 
something more like a picture. In 1748 Sir William Johnson 
gave the Six Nations "a prodigious large belt, with an emblem 
of the Six Nations joining hand in hand with us." This kind 
became a favorite. 

He explained the chain belt in 1754. "This represents the 
king, our common father; this line represents his arms extended, 
embracing all us. the English, and all the Six Nations; these 
represent the colonics which are here present and those who de- 
sire to be thought present; those represent the Six Nations, and 
there is a space left to draw in the other Indians; and there, in 
the middle' is the line represented which draws us all in under 
the king, our common father." 

In February, 1756. he gave the Six Nations the largest belt 
he had yet used, and the Senccas sent this to nations farther 
west It is described as "a prodigious large belt . . . of 30 
rows broad o\ wampum, with a figure of the sun in the middle 
and the Six Nations at one end." After his death, in 1774, the 
Onondagas showed the great belt of Union, given to the Six Na- 
tions before the war, and which had lain at their great council 
fire ever since. It was "an extraordinary belt, nearl}' ^\;q leet 
long, and consisting of 30 rows of white wampum in breadth, 
with a figure of black wampum in it." 

Belts were freely used at the great conference at Easton, Penn., 
in 1737. Teedyuscung gave one of twelve rows, and also two 
belts tied together, with an explanation of the ancient method of 
making everlasting peace. The governor confirmed this, giving 
a very large belt, with the figures of three men in it, represent- 
ing his majesty, King George, taking hold of the Five Nations' 
king with one hand and Teedyuscung, the Delaware king, with 
the other, and marked with the following letters and figures: 
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G. R., or King George; 5 N., Five Nations; and D. K., Delaware 
King." 

A Pennsylvania belt, of 1758, was white and had "the figure 
of a man at each end, and streaks of black, representing the road 
from the Ohio to Philadelphia." Lafitau says: **Neither the 
color nor the other qualities of wampum are a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but have an immediate reference to those things which 
they are meant to confirm. The brown or deep violet, called 
black by the Indians, always means somethmg of severe or 
doubtful import; but the white is the color of peace. Thus, if a 
string or belt of wampum is intended to confirm a warning 
against evil, or an earnest reproof, it is delivered in black. When 
a nation is called upon to go to war. or war is declared against 
it, the belt is black or marked with red, called by them the color 
of blood, having in the middle the figure of a hatchet in white 
wampum." Such rules were not invariable. 

On this point Heckewelder says: ''Occasionally the black 
also is made of use on peace errands, when the white cannot be 
procured; but previous to its being produced for such purpose, 
it must be daubed all over with chalk, white clay, or anything 
which changes the color from black to white. ... A black 
belt with the mark of a hatchet made on it with red paint, is a 
war belt. . . Roads from one friendly nation to another 

are generally marked on the belt by one or two rows of white 
wampum interwoven in the black, and running through the mid- 
dle and from end to end." The meaning of the symbols, how- 
ever, was somewhat arbitrary, and was to be taken according to 
the explanation given at the time. 

Few men ever saw so many wampum belts or used them so 
lavishly as Sir William Johnson. He said of these : "Their 
belts are mostly black wampum, painted red when they denote 
war; they describe castles sometimes upon them, as square fig- 
ures of white wampum, and in alliances, human figures holding a 
chain of friendship; each figure represents a nation. An axe is 
also sometimes described, which is always an emblem of war.** 
Diamonds also signified nations; connecting lines may be allian- 
ces or roads, and there are other symbols much more arbitrary. 
Axes and pipes might be appended, according as war or peace 
was intended. Speaking of a belt with fifteen bloody sticks, 
Johnson said: "The like is very common, and the Indians use 
sticks as well to express the alliance of castles as the number of 
individuals in a party. These sticks are generally about six 
inches in length and very slender and painted red if the subject 
is war, but without any peculiarity as to shape." This was not 
always the meaning, for in 1688 a Cayuga chief gave a belt with 
twenty-eight sticks attached, each of which signified a prisoner. 
Many years later, the Five Nations gave three sticks with some 
propositions, but replaced them with belts the following year. 
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Belts were sometimes doubled, to express a double message. 
Count Frontenac sent one to Onondaga in this way. Among 
those sent to him thence in 1693, one had five black squares on 
a white ground, showing the Five Nations united to one pur- 
pose. 

Chain, covenant and scalp belts were often mentioned in the 
1 8th century. The latter was a commission to take a scalp, or 
bring it back. War belts were taken hold ot and danced with 
and a very large belt indicated important business. A belt 
might be returned, but if kicked around in the council it was a 
sign of contempt. It was no mark of indignity to throw it on 
the ground, but to leave it there was to reject the proposition. 
It was not right to take the belt and refuse the request. Soon 
after the rebuilding of Onondaga, messengers came from Albany, 
April, 1699. They gave the proposition of Earl Bellemont with 
"seven hands of wampum, which were hung up in the proposi- 
tion house. The messengers spoke with nineteen guilders of 
strung wampum. The five Canadian belts were thrown towards 
a sachem and, falling i-hort, another Indian kicked them along. 
The messengers then went out of the proposition house and 
came also to the new house." Mention is made of leaving a belt 
in the house of the dead for a year, or until death was avenged. 
In August, 1746, the Five Nations addressed the Massachusetts 
commissioners and "threw down a war belt of wampum on the 
ground, it being the Indian custom to deliver war belts and make 
declaration of war in that manner." 

Belts were once much used in condolence, but only strings 
now appear. These were of early use and were never dispensed 
with by the Five Nations when they could be had. In June, 
1701, the Onondagas announced the death of an old chief and 
the appointment of his successor, giving a bunch of wampum to 
each nation. The Cayugas did the same. The bunches are still 
presented but not retained. Several Cayugas were at Albany in 
September, 1697, and spoke in behalf of their Elder Brothers. 
The Senecas had lost several young men in war. "You know 
our custom is to condole the dead by wampum, therefore give 
us some for these beavers; so laid down ten beaver skins. The 
wampum was immediately given for the said skins." Two days 
later three Seneca chiefs came and exchan^^^ed four beavers for 
wampum for their condolence. The English often covered the 
grave with other things. 

Beaver skins often took the place of wampum as presents in 
council. This was the case at Fort Orange, in July, 1660. The 
{. under which name the Dutch included all the Iroquois 
ijbe Mohawks at that time, gave beaver altogether, but 
wampum in return. In trade they wanted thirty hand- 

^ Uack wampum for one beaver, but the Dutch would fix 
Wampum pipes are mentioned among later presents. 
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Glass beads were sometimes used instead of shell wampum, 
and there are belts of this material still in existence. This was 
rare, however, and the Indians readily detected any imitation of 
their favorite material. As the French called wampum "porce- 
lain/* it is not always certain which was used. Le Moyne gave 
glass beads freely. In a council held September, 1687. the Ona- 
dagas renewed the covenant chain by a belt ten deep and re- 
ceived glass wampum and fifty white strings. In a preceding 
conference seventy-five glass and ten strings of white wampum 
were returned. The shell wampum, however, became too cheap 
and was too much prized to allow of a substitute on state occa- 
sions, and shell was a favorite material for many ornaments. 

Belts seem to have been made in various .ways, and the ear- 
lier ones in some cases may have been very simple. Sometimes 
they were but a few simple strinejs, tied together to form a flat 
surface. In these, inequalities in the size and length of the 
beads would have been less objectionable. After receiving belts 
for a score of years from Onondaga, and much more from the 
Mohawks, the French held a conference with the Iroquois, on 
Lake Ontario, in 1673. It was recorded at that time that **the 
Five Nations gave us a belt of wampum which is worthy of note, 
because formerly it was customary to present only some fathoms 
of stringed wampum." This may refer to some change in mak- 
ing belts, for they certainly were not all alike. 

Loskiel said that "the Indian women are very dexterous in 
weaving the strings of wampum into belts, and making them 
with diflFerent figures, perfectly agreeing with the different sub- 
jects contained in them/' In a French account of comparatively 
early belts, in 1657, it is 5aid that the belts are wide sashes, the 
purple and white beads in rows **and tied by little leather 
strings, whereof a very pretty tissue is made." The Indian 
women, however, did not make all the belts It is probable that 
most of the lettered belts were wrought by the wampum makers 
in Albany and elsewhere. Certainly some of those which have 
reached us are made on common twine, though usually on buck- 
skin thongs. I^he Pennsylvania records show the white man's 
skill, leaving out female agency altogether. Thus, in the journal 
of John Hays, while on his way to attend an Indian council, 
under date of May 13, 1760, at Wyoming, he says: "Wrought at 
making belts and strmgs of wampum. 14. Very rainy weather, 
so that we could not set out; so we followed our old business of 
belt making. 15. Weather the same, so that we were obliged to 
lie by as before, and made belts." 

Belts have varied greatly in size as well as construction. 
Hubbard says: '*They are wove as broad as one's hand and 
about two feet long." Morgan says: "Wampum belts were 
made by covering one side of a deer skin belt with these beads, 
arranged after various devices and with most laborious skill. As 
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a belt four or five feet long by four inches wide requires several 
thousand ol these beads, they were estimated at a great price." 
I have seen none made in this way and remember no record of 
any. He says also: "A full string of wampum is usually three 
feet long and contains a dozen or more strands. In ancient 
times six of these strands was the value of a life, the amount 
paid in condonation for a murder." I have handled a great deal 
of strung wampum and have seen no strings exceeding two feet 
in length. Usually it is much shorter and the bunches used in 
condolence are quite short, as a rule. The value remains about 
as when he wrote, two beads for a cent, and this was nearly the 
usual estimation in early days. Morgan also says that the pur- 
ple beads were used for political purposes, and the white for re- 
ligious. This is true only in a very general way, but white is 
emblematic of purity now, as once of peace. 

From the way in which they were woven I have no doubt 
that belt making was a very rapid process, having observed the 
dexterity of Indian women in bead work. Several large buck- 
skin ihongs were stretched out, side by side, as a foundation. 
The beads were strung and the string was passed around each 
thong as the proper bead took its place between them. When 
one width of beads was thus woven across, the string took a re- 
verse direction and another row was added. Most of the thongs 
are single, but there are more at the braided edges. Lafitau de- 
scribed wampum belts: "The belts are large bands, in which lit- 
tle cylinders are disposed in rows and tied down with small 
thongs of leather, which makes a very neat fabric. The length, 
size and color are proportioned to the importance of the affair. 
The usual belts are of eleven rows of an hundred and eighty 
beads each." Loskiel gives a different account of belt making. 
"Four or six strings joined in one breadth and fastened to each 
other with fine thread make a belt of wampum, being about three 
or four inches wide and three feet long, containing, perhaps, 
four, eight or twelve fathoms of wampum, in proportion to its 
required length and breadth." 

Mr. Morgan gave a better account of the usual manner of 
belt making, in making a report on the New York State Museum, 
than in his excellent book. He speaks of cords of bark thread 
whereas buckskin was commonly used lor the foundation. These 
were passed through a strip of deer skin to keep them equi-dis- 
tant, and an elastic splint kept the cord tense. For a belt of 
seven rows, seven beads were threaded and passed under the 
cords bringing the beads into position. From the farther edge 
the thread was brought back above the cords, passing through 
each bead in succession and makmg all fast. He gives the aver- 
age size as seven beads wide, and the length from two to six 
feet. I have a small one of this kind nine rows wide. 

In his picture of the council of de la Barre with the Onon- 
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dagas, in 1673, '^ Hontan has a figure of the wampum belt much 
as it now remains. His spirited narrative at that time gives one 
of the best examples of its use. 

It is to be remembered that very few belts were preserved. 
To some councils they were taken almost by the bushel, over a 
hundred being sometimes used, but nearly all these were after- 
wards taken apart or made to do duty on some other occasion. 
This is mentioned in the records of councils, and Lafitau says 
that the Agoianders, or nobles, •'furnish them, and it is among 
them that they are redivided when presents are made to the vil- 
lage, and when replies to the belts of their ambassadors are sent." 
At a council in Canada, in 1756, it was said: **In regard to the 
belts presented by the Five Nations, each of them furnish in 
turn and contribute equally to that expense, and all the Indians 
are very particular in cxhibitinij the share they possess in these 
presents at the end of each speech; the orator is careful, when 
handling the belts, to cry out the name of the* canton or nation 
which has furnished it." This feature is not usually preserved 
in the reports of coun<:ils. The repeated use and division of 
wampum helped to keep the supply good: 

The Mohawk word gaionni, used for a belt, is from the same 
root as the title of the Iroquois aristocracy, and signifies some- 
thing highly esteemsd. Father Bruyas also dtf^n^d gannisterohon 
as a dance of the Agoianders where they give wampum to the 
spectators. A string was onnougwira. 

Different writers report the amount of wampum given on ac- 
count of a muider differently, and it evidently varied much. 
Morgan's statement has been given. Loskiel says, "For the 
murder of a man one hundred yards ol wampum, and for that of 
a woman two hundred yards must be paid by the murderer." In 
other ways the high value of a woman's life was expressed. 

The accounts of wampum making naturally differ. One 
states that the Indians broke ofT half of the purple part of the 
sea clam and bored this with sharp stones. Three black beads 
or six white were worth an English penny. Sewant was also 
sometimes made from oyster shells, and poor work or material 
occasioned some Dutch laws. Loskiel said it was sawed into 
small blocks and then ground and perforated. The fullest ac- 
count of its modern manufacture will be found in Howe & Bar- 
ber's Historical Collections of New Jersey. When that was pub- 
lished, wampum was still made by women in Bergen county for 
Indian traders. The shell is too hard and brittle for mere ma- 
chinery, and it is ground to the desired form. A piece is split 
off and then placed in the sawed crevice of a slender stick, 
grasped in both hands and ground on a grindstone into an eight- 
sided figure, an inch long and nearly half an inch thick. This is 
placed in another piece of wood, fastened to a table or bench, 
and ingeniously arranged to hold the shell tight. A tempered 
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drill is prepared and inserted in a grooved rino^, and is operated 
by a hand bow. The point is adjusted to the centre of the shell 
and the outer end to a steel plate on the breast of the artisan. 
About every other sweep of the bow the drill is drawn out, 
cleaned and cooled by dripping water. Too much heat would 
break the shell. When bored halfway the bead is reversed and 
drilled from the other end Several beads are then strung on a 
wire, one end of which is fastened to a bench, and they are 
ground on a fluted grindstone revolving beneath; A stick held 
in the right hand turns the beads until they are nicely rounded. 
These are longer than ordinary council wampum, as described, 
but could be cut to any length. At that time they were strung on 
strings a foot long, which sold for 123^ cents each, and a woman 
made from five to ten strings a day. Many families were con- 
stantly employed. It was made in several parts of Long island 
as late as 1 850 at least, and in 1 831 several bushels were brought 
from Babylon, on that island. The old shell heaps of primitive 
workmen are large and numerous. 

As I have before described, the Onondaga belts are now scat- 
tered, and as most of them were figured in the second report of 
the Hureau of lahnojogy, I will say little about them now. The 
largest one remaining, although imperfect at each end, is the 
widest one known, being fifty rows deep and containing about 
twelve thousand beads. I lately secured a good photograph of 
this. Another, its companion, and made at the same time, is 
forty-five rows deep, and d 1 fife rs so we what in design. The widest 
bell otherwise known was described as prodigiously large, and 
was but thirty rows deep. The great width of the Onondaga 
belts would slu)W their moderate age, were there no other rea- 
son. All these belts, of course, are ot modern beads. There is 
an equally good collecti(»n in Canada. Two small belts sent me 
for inspection, not long since, were of a peculiar form, the out- 
line being that of a deep basin. They were short but very deep 
for the length. Ivich successive row or two was shortened mod- 
cratelv at each end, m.ikinij the lowest row about two thirds ot 
the length of the upper. There were but few white beads in 
these. Oae o( them is twenty-eight rows deep, the upper row 
ol 71 » b;\uls and the lowost 47 be.ids. average shortening of 
rtbiuil a bead to .\ row. .Anv^ther is of J7 rows, the basal row of 
.|») luMds and the upper o( 6S beads, thus contracting a little 
less. Thr fust contain^ 17JJ and the la>t 1 580 beads. Other 
oiM palleins siMurtunes occur. 

1 1 has hern noted that slriuiTs of wimoum came earlier than 
belts anil ih.it their use has survived. As tar as mv observation 
IS CvMurineil. belts h.ive n ol l^een produced on public occasions 
loi MKuu' \e,iis l\u nies sai;es, councils and condolences strings 
alone ,ne useJ. This m m .accordance with the tradition that 
lliawalha in.iile the first sluing xvampum : of fresh- water pond 
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shell?, according to one story; of quills, according to another. 
Their use was precisely that of the belts. When the English 
messengers came to Onondaga, in September, 17 13, they were 
met and welcomed outside the ^own, as was customary, though 
afterward in the council house. "The sachems came all together, 
by order of the Five Nations, and spoke with three strings of 
wampum, in their loftiest style." Suitable responses followed. 

Strings were used as evidence of authority. Count Zinzen- 
dorf had a string of 180 beads given him by the Onondagas, in 
1742. This constituted Bishop Spangltr's certificate on his em- 
bassy to them three years later, and was used by other Morav- 
ians. Dekanissora was urged to do some business in Albany 
when there, two hundred years ago, but he would not because 
he bore no official wampum. An old chief assured me that 
wampum answered the purpose of an official letter, a council 
paying no attention to one who came without it. Councils are 
called by wampum even now, and sometimes by a very small 
amount. A small strmg is attached to a stick of equal length, 
the notches on which show the days before the council. A sin- 
gle string ot black wampum, united at the ends, calls a council to 
condole a war chief A bunch of three strings is used when a 
principal chief dies. 

In Iroquois councils, six strings united at one end represent 
the Six Nations. When these are laid down in a circle, the 
ends coming together, the council is opened. Taking up the 
string closes it. There are appropriate bunches for each nation 
for mourning the dead, for the new chief's name, and other 
things on which I need not now enlarge. Ten long strings of 
white beads are much prized, and represent the moral law. 
White beads are also used in annual confession of sins. Charged 
with these, they aie thrown into the fire and guilt is purged 
away. This, of course, is somewhat of a modern rite, as, indeed, 
all wampum ceremonies might be considered. 

The Iroquois had an official wampum keeper. Morgan says 
that this office was hereditary in the Wolf clan. This soon be- 
came a matter of convenience. In 1750 it was held by the Tur- 
tles; in 1845 by ^^^ Beavers, and then by the Snipes. Among 
the Canadian Iroquois the late John Buck was wampum keeper, 
and he not only did not hold the principal chiefs plctce, to whom 
Morgan assigns this as an hereditary office, but was of the Tur- 
tle clan. Of course, the theory rests merely on Indian tradition, 
and that often proves an unsafe guide. 

This brief sketch of wampum leaves out a great deal that is 
of interest, and much more might be adduced to shew what a 
great and sudden impetus was given to its use in the 17th cen- 
tury. 
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THE FATE OF THE SL'SOUEH ANNAS. 

BV GEN. J. S. CLARK 

(This article is a part of a letter writien to the editor in iSSo. It has beei» pre-^erved as a keep- 
sake in the edit •r'>drauer. hut is now presented a% a memorial of the scholarship of the distin- 
guished gentleman »'ho>e name i> artixed] 

The six Tribes, owing to their organization into a confeder- 
acy and their geographical situation, were able to subdue and 
disperse not only the tribes west of them, such as the Hurons, 
Neutrals and Kries, but they also conquered those to the south, 
the Susquehannas, Delawares and the Shawnees. forbidding them 
to make war except by their consent; in other words, made 
women of them. 

The wars of the Iroquois against the tribes of the Susque- 
hanna (Iroquois tribes) began as early as 1615, and continued 
with intervals until about 1675, when the Susquehannas located 
near Columbia were the last to fall. These have been called by 
various names: by the French, Andastique; by the English, 
Susquehannas, end by the Swedes and Dutch Minquas and Sus- 
cohannas. In 1661 the Senccas were at war with them. In 
1662 William Backman reported to Governor Stuyvesa.nt that 
on the 3d December five Minqua chiefs arrived at Altena (New 
Wilmiui^ton) and informed him, ammg other things, that 800 
Black Minquas were shortly coming to their assistance; that 200 
had already arrived, and that they were fully resolved to go to 
war with the Sencea's nes^ct spring. (Col. Hist. X. Y., XII, 419.) 
Heckwelder has explained that the Black Minquas were the 
Mousey Trilics 0/ the Delazcares. In 1(^63 the Senecas, with 800 
warriors, accompanied by their wives and children, numbering 
1600 in all. moved against the Minquas (Susquehannas) near 
Columbia, but were ingh^riously defeated.* At this date the 
Susquehannas could muster 800 warriors and the Black Minquas 
1,000, and not until several years after this were the lower Sus- 
quehanna tribes and the Monseys brought under subjection. 

You say: ''In 1758 was the last time their name (the Dela- 
waresi appeared among the tribes east of the Alleghenies/' In 
view ot the fc\ct that Tedyuschung, frum 1756 to 1764. was the 
leader of and king (as they called it) of a large number of Dela- 
wares on the upper Susquehanna and Chemung rivers and gave 
the provinces of Penn and Sir William Johnson such infinite 
trouble, so that Sir William, in 1764. sent expeditions and de- 
stroyed eight villages on the Chemung, it would seem that you 
were slightly in error, concluding, perhaps, that because there 
was a large number on the Allegheny and Ohio, there were 
none east of the mountains. 

They were not wholly free from the dominion of the Iroquois 
but were tributary to them wherever they were. The Shawnees 
were all "women." and subject to the Five Nations through the 

••^e a ver>- inieie-'ting account oUhis i:i Mag. of \m. Mi-»t. A'.iril. 1S7S. p. -'44, l»y Iji Salle. 
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Mingos, who were placed there purposely to rule over them, as 
did Shikilling for many years while they were on the Susque- 
hanna. Previous to Celoron's expedition. 1739, and the subse- 
quent efforts to secure French supremacy on the Ohio or south 
of the lake, a large proportion of the Delaware clans had re- 
moved to the Allegheny and Ohio. Most of these were in sym- 
pathy with the English, but as the French came in, a great num- 
ber returned to the east of the mountains, had their kings, as did 
also those west, but they appear to have beenindependent of each 
other, but all subject to the Iroquois. 

In 1750 all the Montanis were west of the mountains. Mad- 
ame appears to have been at Venango, and French Margaret, her 
daughter, at Hock Hocking, as appears by Mitchell's map. as 
also by Evans, 1755. In 1752 they had all returned tothe east 
of the mountains, and all the clans with which they were con- 
nected. 

The many migrations and general mixing up of tribes makes 
it exceedingly difficult to describe this period. I have succeeded, 
in a measure, in untangling the matter east of the Alie^henies, 
and have made some progress west, but the work goes slow, on 
account of the scarcity of data. I have ascertained the exact 
date at which the Nanticokes became tributary, in 1680,* at 
which time they were presented with a large wampum belt, 21 
rows wide, with three black hands wrought in it. 

In 1712 Allommapus headed the delectation to bear the an- 
nual tribute to the Five nations, bearing the great calumet which 
had been delivered to the Dela wares on the conclusion of peace. 
He said it had been delivered many years prr(.nous.\ 

My conclusions are that the Susquehannas were completely 
subjugated about 1670, and that all the Delawares fell with them 
at that time or within a few years after, and undoubtedly during 
the reign of Tamanen, who was living and was king as late as 
1694. They certainly sustained their independence some years 
after 1663, and were threatening to invade the Seneca's territory 
in that year, with the combined forces of the Susquehannas and 
Delawares. 

In speaking of Delawares, I think it would be better to de- 
scribe them as a nation or a confederation of tribes, for there 
were no less than six, and probably ten, different and distinct 
tribes located on the Delaware river. This remark appears 
equally well in speaking of the Tuscaroras, Shawnees, Eries, An- 
dastes, and, in fact, nearly all are general terms. The Catawbas 
were made up of half a dozen different tribes; the Tuscaroras not 
less than four; and as the term Andastes has been used, not less 
than fifteen or twenty different tribes must be included. 

As to the migration of the Dakota, or Sioux, tribes from the 



•Pa. Col. Rec. II, 387. tPa. Col. Rec. II, 546. 
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Atlantic coast to their present seats in the west, there are many 
evidences. Take the Saponins, for instance, known by contempor- 
ary writers under half a dozen di«Terent names, and whom Galla- 
tin classed amonj^ the Iroquois — called by the Iroquois, Toder- 
iks; by the French, Panis; west of the Mississippi, Pawnees, alias 
Naudowasses, alias Dakotas, alias Sioux. These purely Dakotas 
were on the Atlantic coast in 1700. Did they reach there from 
the west, or did the western tribes migrate east? I presume both 
questions should be* answered in the affirmative. But to trace 
this particular clan from Carolina to Pennsylvania, from Pennsyl- 
vania to New York, from thence to Canada; and another portion 
from Carolina westward to the western plains, becomes a some- 
what difficult problem, for when we attempt the tracing of the 
many tribes in their devious wanderings, the labor becomes one 
of great magnitude. I have no faith in the idea of the absolute 
destruction of the many tribes said to have been destroyed — they 
reappear under new names. Many were undoubtedlv killed in 
the wars, many were captured, but more escaped and formed new 
alliances. The same clans that welcomed Hudson still exist in 
the west. The same tribes found by De Soto are now on the 
western plains, and the same clans found by Captain Hendrick- 
sen, on the Delaware, in 1 6 14, can be traced to their present 
homes west of the Mississippi. The term Delaware covered a 
wide fiehl and numerous tribes. 

This class ot information is difficult to reach and requires 
considerable rummaging in local and general histories.* Mr. L. 
H. Morgan^ is disposed to classify the Catawbas among the Da- 
kotas, as also all Iroquois dialects. This brings out a new idea, 
for with the Saponas, Futelos, Nottoways and Catawbas padded to 
the Tuscaroras, we have an aijfTre<jation of Dakotas east of the 
Alleghenies nuinbiTinij; many thousands, and to them may pos- 
sibly he added a half dozen others of small tribes in the immed- 
iate neij^hborhood. 
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THE CLIFF PALACE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The descriptions given of the su-called *'High Houses and 
Round Towers/' which were discovered, in 1874, by Holmes 
and Jackson, in the valley of the San Juan, lead us to consider 
the cliff dwellings and ruined pueblos discovered since that 
time. It would seem that notwithstanding the great interest 
which was taken in these accounts, very few persons visited 
the region, or; if they did, they published no record, except 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, who made a hasty trip in ^^JJ, and wrote 
a description of the ruins on the Animas and the M<Elmo. 
The chief work which has been done since that time has 
been accomplished by private parties. 

Mr. F. H. Chapin visited the region in 1889 and 1890, and 
took photographs of several of the cliff houses including the 
Cliff Palace. He published the account of his expedition in 
the Journal of the Appalachian Club and in the American 
Antiquarian, afterward published in a beautiful book* 

He was followed by Dr. J. P. Birdsall, who spent a few 
weeks in the same region, and wrote a description of his ex- 
plorations for the Geographical Society of New York, a part 
of which was published in the American Antiquarian. 

The person who accomplished the most in the way of ex- 
ploring, measuring and describing the cliff dwellings of this 
region was Nordenskjold, of Stockholm, Sweden. He was 
visiting America, and expected to spend only a few days 
among the cliff dwellings, but he became so much interested 
that he employed a number of men and thoroughly examined 
the ruins in the cliff canon and vicinty. He took photo- 
graphs of the ruins, measured the rooms made plats and 
ground plans and afterward published a large quarto volume 
in two languages, Swedish and English. 

He was followed by a party of young men who were em- 
ployed by the Illustrated American, and were led by Mr. W. 
K. Moorehead. Mr. Lewis W. Gunckel belonged to the party, 
and furnished some very interesting and valuable accounts of 
the ruins and the pictographs. This party began their explo- 
rations on the Animas, in the same region where Mr. J. G. 
Birney and Mr. L. H. Morgan had discovered a large commun- 
istic house, or pueblo, of the *'honey-comb pattern." They 
passed along the Rio San Juan to the junction of the McElmo 
and Hovenweep, where were located most of the ruins de- 
scribed by Mr. W. H. Holmes. Here Mr. Gunckel took draw- 
ings of rock inscriptions and made plates of some of the ruined 

*See American Antiquarian Vol. XII. 
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puebios. The party ihen moved westward and visited a num- 
ber of cave towns and isolated dwellings situated in the Box 
canons, giving names to the villages and towns. \o definite 
description ot these has ever been published except in the 
Illustrated American- We purpose in this article to go over 
in review explorations in the Cliff canon and give a summary 
of the results which were reached, leaving the more definite 
description of the ruins in other localities to a future paper. 
We use the title "Cliff Palace and Its Suiroundings" • ecause of 
the fact that these names were given to the most intirestlng 
ruins discovered. There were also m connection with these 
ruins a larfje number of "estufas. " or "kivas," which were in 
reality tcmp'es— at least the only temples known to the Cliff- 
dwellers or Pueblos. 

We shall begin with Mr. Chapin's account. He says: 



"The spires of the 
fascination on me froi 



had exercised a powerful 
the moment I first beheld them far to 
the eastward, in scaling the savage 
aretas ol the Sierra Blanca. The spell 
became more fixed when, after a year's 
interval, emerging from the canon 
Gunnison. 1 saw the snOwy summits 
piercing the blue sky only a score of 
miles to the southward. It was at its 
maximum as, leaving the main trans- 
continental line at ^lontrose, our little 
train sped directly toward them, giv- 
ing us constant views, now. on the left 
of the castellated ridges of mighty 
I'mcompahgre. now. on the right, of 
the peaks about ( )uray. culminating in 
Mount Snaefell, whose form was bare- 
ly traceable through the smoky haze 
that seemed to magnify its altitude* 
Mr Chapin first described the ruins in the Acowitz Canon, 
which joins the Mancos from the east. He says: 

inpsl iif all the side ramificatioiis. ami conlains aniiqu- 
■sligating. A Bcxid Indian Irail traverses Ihe whule 
inciis Canon, and similar paths lead for some dislunce up its 
t to visit the remote ruins it is much easier lu ascend the walls 
'.anun to the surface of the mesa, cross the plateau and thus 
autariea up toward the beginnings. The ruins whith we pro- 
iRraph is situated on the western cliff of Aci>wii2 Canon. We 




"It is one of III 
ities well vionh h 
length of Mancos 
branches: but to vi 
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f here found a wall which musl have been used as a forlilicalion. Sti^pping 
[he lumble-dowD walls and looking over the iirecipke, we found hewn 
' steps on which we reached the boltoiii of the way, A itrange. wild, lonelv 
' 1. No sounds were beard 10 disturb the scene bul the croakint; of 

IS as they Hew over our beads. The Krcat arched cliff hangs hieh 
; the ruins, bul a little way from it the canon ends in sheer solid walls, 
t which sweep round in a curve. Looking all about, we see but one exit 
i above, and that by ihe steps which we had descended. Perched in a little 
1 cleft over our heads was 11 second Rroup of buildingi. apparently inacceJsi- 
I ble.and in f;ood repair. 

On the south Corner is a rurious little builUinK. to which there is one 
. trance. This, one would take lor a window, bul that no light could pass 
L through it when the whole w^ll was standing. It was a fascinatingly queer 
> place. We were struck with the strength of the position, and believed that 
' Duld have kept in check a small army of combatants. We noticed 

: peculiar arran^cmenls. ( >ne was a sort of a low cubby-hole, outside 
' of the m.iin structure (hlg. ;), K feft front and ; feet deep, with two liltle 




this 



havt 



been used a 

We found much broken 
pottery. One of Ihe cen- 

ed. and is as smooth as » 

moUv-rn wall. A round 

room hat! piers below the 

ground floor. These also 

were plastered, and there 

were little recessB6 In the 

sides of the wall, which 

may have been used as 

shelves. There were some 

miereslinR grooves on a 

Icdgeof smooth sandstone. 

•ASS. These grooves in the rock 

ling their tools. Most of them were 

iding all edges. On another ledge we 

re Knives, awls and needles were whetted. One 

)wed the eccenlricitv of Ihe builders, was a niom 

.0 entrance; in fact. I walked around it without dis< 

00m, A little investigation revealed an entrance 

e was8 feet square; the entrance, a hole I74inche!i 

plastered over.and was very firm. [(■'ig. 6.] 

: houses in Ihe Fourth Fork of Acowitz canon. 

I. wilh two doors. On Ihe sand plateau. 

91 remarkable crevasse that i evar 

It, though standing on the edge of a. 



large and weie jirohalily uj 
observed smaller ones whi 
remaikablething. which sh 
which appeared to have m 
covering I hi<d passed a ro 
U the top. The enclosure 
Square. The ceiling 

Wc discovered 
Here stands a good 1 
near the brink of the gorge, is the 
■aw. It made me shudder to look 

high cliEf would produce no such sensation. From a poctet of the"c 
we had a remarkable view of the whole length of Acowilf to the Mancos. 
a.nd than, thniugh that depression, that niagniticent mesa, which stands 
above the river's place of exit. It was a truly sublime sight. The neairer 
_. _ : is a wild one; (juaking asnens grow in the upper part of the gorge, 
and in the bottiim are tall, klaiely pines, which climb to the top walls and 

e even wilh oureyos as we looked across ihe canon." 

Mr. Chapin next describes the location of the Cliff Palace- 
He says, 



•TncH gutleoKO. in campany >ilh Miun. Cli*rlE> McLovd, L. C.PiIrick ud J.H. Cn>- 
n, duHng ihi viaun of iBSS-g, Fiplond Ihe cndrr nEl°" ■I'"'! '*>' Mincui, peminling inU) 

^""Key viituTrr*hotJ!'!n''l5'Jl.ajQ cilio"/«ron«.' i^3^woXd^,o mi7« uf eHff'fro'n' 
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of Manr'us. The family own large herds of catlle whii'li wander about oo 
the mesa rerde. The care of these herds often call for long rides on the 
mesa and through the labyrinth of canons. During th<^ie long excursions 
many maeniticent ruins nave been discovered. Narrow, winding defies. 
precipilous, bold headlands and overhanging ledges are the rharacteriglics 
of one canon, called the Cliff Canon. 

"On reaching the bank of the canon opposite the wonderful structure, 
the observer cannot but be asloiiisbed at the hrst sight of the long Hoe of 
solid mssonry which he beholds across the chasms, here but a thousand 
feet wide. In the drst burst of enthusiasm it itrikes one as beinij; the ruins 
of a great palace, erected by some powerful chieftain of the lost people. 
The best time lo see the ruitis is in tne afternoon, when the sun is shining 
into the cavern. The effect is much finer than when viewed in the morn- 
ing. .Surely its discoverer did not (exaggerate the beauty and m.if;tiitude of 
Ihis strange ruin. It occupies a great space under a grand nvai cli FT, ap- 




pearing like a ruined fortress, with ramparts, bastions and dismantled tow- 
ers. The stones in front have broken awuy. but behind ilieni rise the walls 
of a second story, and in the rear of these, under a dark cavern, stands ibe 
third tier of masonry. Still farther back in the gloomy recess, little hotwes 
rest on upper ledges. [See Fiir. 3 | A short distance down the canon ; re 
cosy buildings, perched in utterly inaccessible noi>ks. [See Fig. 4.] 

"The scenery is marvellous. The view down the canon to the Maticofl 
is alone worth the journey to see. To reach the ruins, one must descend 
into the canon from the opposite side What would otherwise be a hatard- 
ous proceeding is rendered easy by using the steps which were cut into the 
wall by the builders of the fortress. There are fifteen of these scuopcd-out 
hollotvs in the rock, which cover, perhaps, half the distance down the prec- 
ipice. One wonders at the good preservation of these hand-holes in the 
rocks; even small cuttings to give niace fur a finger are sometimes placed 
exactly right, even in awkward places. It is evident why they were so 
placea, and that they have not been changed by the forces of the air in sev- 
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era! hundred years tb:it have prubs-bly eljpjcd since Ihey vvere chipped out 
by an axe mad' of firmer roik. Ihere oci;urs lo mv mind but one explana- 
tion of iheir iireservaiion: ernsion by wind is one of the factors in chiseling 
rock-fornu annul [Ite Mancns. and as we observe s<ind in these hollows, wc 
ipose the wind ai times keeps the grains eddying round, and thus erosion 
_ jhe'depresiion keeps pace, perhaps even gains, on [be rate of denuda- 
tion of the smooth cliH, 

■'It takes but a few minutes (o cross the bed uf the canon. In the bot- 
om is a secondary gulch, which requires care iii descending. We hung a 
ope, or lasso, over some steep, smooth ledges and let ourselves down by it. 
we left it hanging there and used it to ascend by on our return Nearer 
ipproach increases the inierest in the marvel, F rom the south end of the 
11m, which is lirst attained, trees hide the northern walls, yet the view Is 
leautlful. The space cruered by ilie buildin;; i^ ,'25 feel lung, 80 feci high 
a front, and Sofci'i docj. in the centor, and 114 mums have been traced out 




I en the ground floor. So many walls have fallen that i' is difficult to recun- 
Wlruct the building in imagination, but the photograph shows that there 
Must have been several stories; thus a thousand persons may easity have 
.lived within its confines. There are tnwers and circular rooms, square and 
KcianKular enclosures, all with a seeming symmetry, though in some places 
(valls look as it they had been put up as additions at liter periods. One 
le towers is barrel shaped: others are true cylinders. The diameter of 
me room, or estufa, is 16)'^ feel; there are six piers in it, which are well 
llastered. and five recess holes, which appear as it constructed for shelves, 
leseveral rooms are Kood fire-places. One of our parlv built a tire In the 
largest one, which had a. flue, but found the draught ton strung for his light 
wood, and came near going up with the smoke. In another room, where 
'the outer wall had fallen away, an altem|>l was made at ornamentation. A 
^broid baid nad be^n painted across the wall, and above it a peculiar dec- 
oration, the lines of whi'h.were similar to embellishment on the pottery. 
~n one place corn-cubs were embellished in the plaster, the cobs as well as 
he kernels of com were of small siie. similar [o that which the Ute squaws 
.«tse withsut irrigation. Beside^ cnrn. it is known that the Cliff-dwellers 
■ised beans and stiuash. We found a large stone mortar, which may have 
1 used til grinii the M>rn. Ilrnken pottery was everywhere present. 
Specimens simil.ir m ibo-c \\r hmt mllei^ted in the valley ruins convincing 
IS of the identity lit 1h- !>tii]>lt.'L- ,.[ tIic two classes of houses. We found 
^rt» of skulls anil ^kiliimis, .iml ir,ii;nients of weapons and pieces of cloth. 
The burial place of ihf cl,in w.ii dnivn underthe rear of the cave. 
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Noi withstanding the imposing nume which we have given it. and wbidyj 
its strikinK appearance seems to justify, il was a communistic dwelling. 
clan village. There is no hall leading through it. and no signs thai it wai 
hume prepared lor the niler of a people. It owes its heauiy principally 
the remains of Iwo towers, and its magnitude to the fact thai the length o£ 
the platform (ledgel and depth and height of the natural arch allowed of 
such a building in such a remote quarter. This large, open 
others in this region, are natural, and do nut appear to hav 
in any way by man." * 

Mr, Chapin also visited a number of other cliff dwellings, 
several of them in the Navaju canon, a branch of the MancOs 
canon. To these names have been given, which are descript- 
ive of their peciiliarlies. He speaks of one which is well pre- 
served and which, perched hiy;h up on a cliff, Icoks as if newly 



e been enlarged 



I 




constructed. To this the name of "Halcony House" has been 
given, as timbers project from the high walls. In another canon 
are three interesting ruins in close proximity. In one of these 
houses is a fire-place which has a raised hearth and fender In 
another house is an estufa, where there is a fire-plaee ona 
honored with a chimney. f 



tFin.iilac« hive been rarely .t...:!...^ .i,,, Lli. Lliff dHellinit. Ml. Holniei di ufc 

DDeinlhe MancDt cuicin. Ur. Wtli.!. i. Fc-k» deKcnhi. <in^la«> found id ihe ruin mi 
Znni. Mr. F. F. Bkkfanluyi [Century Magiiine, Oct., iB^], ia ducribing ruiim on the CfcM 
neitlitrfiR^iuuDarflueiaR lo 1» round, and il i> probihle That fin* wen never bull! tail 
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The "Spruce Tree House" was another ruined building 
which he phoiographed and dtscribed in his book. His dc 
scription of this is as follows; 

"Aboutthe best preserved specimen of a cliff-dwelling eyrie 
— at least one that retains more features of interest than many 
of the other ruins is one that is situated in a right-hand 
brani-b of the second large right-hand fork of Navajo canon. 
It is about three hundred feet long. Under a natural shelter- 
ing rock, remains of three stories are standing. Originally the 
building was probably five stories high, and was built in the 
form of a terrace, the two lower tiers having been built outside 
the limits of the arch, and lower than the platform of the cave, 







so that what we now see .standing are the three upper stories, 
The lower parts of the edifice, more exposed to weatherings 
have mostly crumbled away. The entrance to aiiartments in 
the cave was probably made by passing over the top of the 
outside buildings. 

"The masonry of the building is all of very good order; the 
stones were laid in mortar and the plastering carefully put on, 
though, as the centuries have elapsed, it has peeled off in cer- 
tain spots. At the north end of the ruin is a specimen of 
masonry not to be seen in any other ciiff house yet discovered. 
This is a plastered stone pier which supports the wall of an 
upper loft. It is ten inches square and about four feet high. 
Resting on it a-^e spruce timbers, which rnn from an outer wall 
across the pier to the back of the cave. Above the pier is a 
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good specimen of a T-shaped door with lintel of wood and sill 
of stone. 

The largest cliff-dwelling described by Mr. Chapin is one 
to which he gave the name of the "Loop-Hole Fortress." He 
describes it as follows: 

"There is another mighty arch in one of the Navajo canons 
which shelters a ruin well worthy of description, The build- 
ing is visible from the brink of the canon, as one journeys up 
its length. To find a place to descend, one must round the 
head of the canon and follow a long winding route over and 
under ledges to the canon bed. The nob^e arch rises a hund- 
red feet above the natural plvitform. The sloping bed of the 
canon reaches to the base of this platform, which rises like a 
terrace to a height of about twenty feet. Trees and bushes 
grow up to the base of the ledge. The ledge is approximately 
480 feet long, as we determined by pacing. This is the largest 
cliff-dwelling yet discovered in this region. The front walls 
were built upon the rim of the platform, which is curved to the 
general form of the ampitheatre, and gives the building the 
appearance of an impregnable fortress. The walls of solid 
masonry remain firm, and present an imposing front. In the 
center the stones have broken away in such a manner as to 
leave standing a high wall, which gives a gothic appearance to 
the ruin. 

"At one end three stories remain standing; the upper room 
is squeezed in under the arch and was entered by a low door. 
These high-standing walls show how the cliff dwellings were 
originally constructed. They reached to the roof of the cave, 
and were necessarily higher in front than in the rear, for the 
cliffs make over them an arch which served as a natural roof. 
As first built, much more space thau the platform was utilized, 
and a lower terrace occupied. Walls that* divided rooms and 
formed the ends of the structure run down among the trees 
and bushes; the lateral walls have all fallen down. In some 
places, where the ground is steeply inclined, the stones of the 
ruin lie like a talus on a mountain-side. 

"On ledges above the main edifice are smaller buildings, 
and in one cranny is a long, low structure, with thirteen loop- 
holes in front and two at the end. Those in front open at dif- 
ferent angles, so that any approach from below could be ob- 
served by the watching cliff-climbers. From this fact I have 
named this ruin the "Loop-Hole Fortress." This ruin, if un- 
disturbed, will doubtless remain for centuries in about its pres- 
ent condition, and cannot but fascinate the archruologists who 
shall chance to visit it. Perhaps these same ruins, if placed on 
a plain, or in a quiet valley, would not appeal so stiongly to 
our sense of the marvellous. Here, in a remote canon, far 
from the river, far from water of any kind, with high frowning 
walls upon three sides and an untracked ravine below it, one 
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wonders why the lost tribes should have selected such a place 



"The s 
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front does not give the idea of patchwork, as presented 
many of the buildings of the Cbff-IJwcfJers. Standing on the 
parapet and looking along the front line, there is not a break 
to be seen in lis continuity, except as the platform J)u!gfs in or 
out- Save that the stones were already at hand, shapcn by 
the elements as they had broken off fiom the cliffs and over- 
hanging ledges, the marvel would be cheater that a people, 
with only stone i-nd wooden tools, could have accomplished 
such a work The light of noonday floods the walls of the 
ramparts and penetrates into ilie deep recesses of the cave, 
but as the sun sinks westward a dark shadow creeps across the 
front of the caver and the interior is deep glodm. It is then 
that the explorer, standing among the crumbled walls and gaz- 
ing up at the loop-holes above, or following with his eye the 
course of the canon down to its end where it joins the greater 
gorgef wonders what events happened to cause this strong 
fortress to be deserted or overthrown. There must have been 
a fearful struggle between a people who were emerging from 
barbarism, and more savage hordes, or some great cataslrf phe 
of Nature overwhelmed them." 

Mr Nordenskjold's description of the Cliff Palace corres- 
ponds to that given by Mr. Chapin, but is more complete. 
]n a long but not vi'ry deep branch of Cliff canon, and near 
a wild Mnd gloomy gorge lies the largest of the ruins on the 
mesa verde. Strange and indescribable is the impression on 
the traveler, when, after a long and tiresome ride through mo- 
notonous pinon forests, h ■ suddenly halts on the brink of the 
precipice and in the opposite cliff btholds the ruins of the 
Cliff Palace, framed in the massive vault of rock above, and in 
a bed of sun-lit cedar and pinon trees below. This ruin well 
deservus its name, for with its round towers and high walls 
rising out of the heaps of stonos deep in the mysterious twi- 
light of the cavern, and defying, in their sheltered site, the 
ravages of time, it resembles, at a distance, an enchanted cas- 
tle. 

The Cliff Palace is probably the largest ruin of its kind 
known in the United States In the plate which represents the 
whole series, over a hundred rooms are shown. About twenty 
of them are esiufa.e. Among the rubbish and stones in front 
the ruin are a few more walls not marked in the plan- The 
stones are carefully dressed, and often laid in regular courses; 
the walls are perpendicular, sometimes leaning slightly inwards 
at the same angle all around the room, Ihis being part of the 
design. All the corner* form almost perfect right angles 
when the surroundings have permitted the builders to observe 
this rule. This remark also applies to the dwellings, the sides 
of which are true and even. The lintel often consists of a 
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large stone slab, extending right across the opening. On 
closer observation we find that in the Cliff Palace we may dis- 
cern two slightly different methods of building. The lower 
walls, where the stones are only rough hewn and laid without 
order, are often surmounted by walls of carefully dressed 
blocks in regular courses. This circumstance suggests that the 
cave was inhabited during two different periods. 

The rooms of the Cliff Palace seem to have been better pro- 
vided with light and air than the cliff dwellings in general, 
small peep-holes appearing at severa places in tne walls. The 
door-ways, as in other cliff-dwellings, are either rectangular or 
T-shaped.* 

Mr. Nordenksjold lays great stress on the skill to which 
the walls of the Cliff Palace bear witness, and the stability and 
strength which has been supplied to them by the careful dress- 
ing of the blocks and the chinking of the interstices with small 
chips of stone. A point remarked by Jackson in his descrip- 
tion of the ruins of sou h western Colorad », is that the finger- 
marks of the masons may still be traced in the mortar, and that 
these marks are so small as to suggest that the work of build- 
ing was performed by women. 

Like Spruce Tree House, and other large ruins, the Cliff 
Palace contains at the back of the cave extensive open spaces, 
where tanie turkeys were probably kept. In this part of the 
village three small rooms, isolated from the rest of the build- 
ing. occup\' a position close to the cliff"; two of them built of 
large l1at slabs of stone, lie close together; the third, of unhewn 
sandstone, is situated farther north. These rooms may serve 
as examples of the most primitive form of architecture among 
the Cliff people. 

In the Cliff Palace, the rooms lie on different levels, the 
ground occupied by them being very rough. In several places 
terraces have been constructed, in order to procure a level 
foundation, and here, as in their other architectural labors, the 
Cliff-dwellers have displayed considerable s^ill.f 



•Some of the laitrr art- of unusual ^i/e: in one iiist.iin..e 105 in. high and c..6i m. hruad at the 
top. The thickness of the walls is g«'iierallv alxiuto.15 in . sonietimes. in the outer walls, as much 
ast).65 ni. As a rule they are not pajnictl. fuit. in some rooms, covered with a thin coal of yellow 
plaster. 

+ The plate, as 1 have justmentione<i. i^ a uhot^•graph of th< CliflT I*alace fri)m the north 'J'o 
the extreme left of the plate a numher of much dilapidated walls may be seen. They corrsepond 
to rooms I-I3 m the plan. To the right of thr^e walK lie> a whole block of rooniv (13-18) several 
stories nijjh and built on a huge rock, which has fallen from the roof of the cave. The outermost 
room (14 tn plan; to left in plate i ^) is bounded on thr outside by a hi^h wall, the outlines of which 
stand oflT sharply from the dark background of the <.-a\e. The wall ts built tn a (|uadrant at the 
edge of the rock just mentioned, which has been carefully dressc-d. the wall thus forming appar- 
ently, an immediate continuation of the rock. The latter is coursed by a tissure, which also e.\- 
tencls through the wall. This crevasse must, therefore, have appeared subsequent to the building 
operations. To the right of this curved wall four r(H)ms and in front of them two terraces con- 
nected by a step. One of the rooms is sunounded by walls three stories high, and reaching up to 
the roof of the cave. The terraces are bounded to the north by a rather high wall, standing apart 
from the remainder of the building. Not far from the rooms just mentioned, but a lutle further 
back, lie two cylindrical chambers The round room is joined by a wall to a long scries of cham- 
bers, which are very low, though thick walls extend to the ri>ck8 above them. They probably 
served as store-rooms. These chambers front on a "street," on the opposite side of which lie a 
number of apartments, among them a remarkable esiufa. In front lies another evtufa. and not 
far fion. the latter a third. 
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Not far from Cliff Palace, Mr. No-denskjo|d found ihe re- 
markable and extensive cliff-dweilinjr. which he called "Bal- 
cony House." The following is his description; 

ThUclilTdK-elling is the best preserved ol all the rtiin^ un ihe Mcfa 
Verdn. Il alio seems as if tlic micIiiici luti; of the Cliff people hud hetc 
reached lis culminniirg p»ini. SiiU more care has been lnsio*ed on (he 
erection uf the wnlls III general th^n in the (JUS Palace. Bdlcony iluuse 
occupied a better position (or purpuses of defense thiin the other lar^e 
ruins described. A handful of men, ported in the cliff-house, coutd lepel 
theattjckof a numerous lorcc. At the south end ot the ruin, addiiional 
precautions have been taken for the stieng hening of its defense. .A veiy 
narrow cleft, which foims the only means ul leachrng the south part of the 
iedee, has been walled up to a height ot nearly i6''j feet. The lower part 
e wah closing this cleft is pierced by a narrow tunnel. Tinough ihls 
lunnel a man may creep on hands and knees from the '~\\tt dwelling to the 
south pan of the ledRc, The Utter affords a footing, with the pieeipice to 
the left and the cliff to the right, lor about a hundied paces, the ledge being 
here terminated by the perpendicular wall of the caiiOn, The ruined wuljg 
of a strong tower, built to cut off approach on the side, may still be traced. 
A supporting wall has been erected on a lower ledge, to form a stable fciun- 
dation for Ihe outer wall of the upper rooms, where the higher ledge was 
too narrow or too rough for building purpoiej, The total height of the 
wall has thus been raised to 6.5 ra. South of the room fronted by this wall 
.9 a small open court, bounded at the base by a few very regular and well- 
preserved walls, which rise to the roof of the cave. 1 in the outer side the 
court is enelosed within a low. thick wall, built on Ihe edge of ihe preci- 
pice. The second story Is furnished, along the wall )ust mentioned, with 
a balcony, the joists between the two stones projict a couple of feet, long 

Eles lie across them parallel to the walls, Ihe poles are covered with a 
jer of cedar bast and finally with dried clay. This balcony was used as 
a means of communication between the rooms in the upper story. The 
roof oC the rooms just north of this point is constructed in the same manner 
as the balcony just described. It projects a few feet beyond the walls on 

■ two sides, forming a spacious platlorm. In most of tho cliff-dwellings the 
roofs probably consisted of simiUr platforms, and il was presumablv here 
that the cliff-dwellers spent most of ihi ir time and performed iheir house- 
hold duties, as the custom is lo the present day among the Moki Indians 
of Ariiona Near the cliiT. between the platform and the balcony, is a deep 
hole, forming a small passage: through which it is possible to descend by 
the aid o' some pegs driven into the walls, to a narrow ledge, Ladders 
seem, as mentioned above, to have been seldom employed by the Cliff- 
people. The perilous climbs, that formed a pail of their daily life. h»d in- 
■ vrcd them to difficult pathways. 
The staple industry of Ihe Cliff. people was the cultivation of maire. 
This may be gathered from the plentiful remains of this cereal to be seen 
ererywhere in the cliff-dwellings and their neighborhood. Well-pieserved 
cars of mane are sometimes found in the ruins. They belong lo several 
varieties, and arc yellow or reddish brown. 

Besides maiie, the ClilT -dwellers cultivated beans nf a brown vi.riely, 
solitary specimens of which I found in some ruins, and probably snme 
•pedes of gourds. The stalks of the latter are common; bits of the rind 
■re also found, and, more seldom, the seeds Cotton wiis used by the Cliff- 
dwellers, as the raw material of superior textile (abrxs, numerous frag- 
njent of cotton cloth, have been found. The cotton shrub was probably 
cultivated by the Clifl-people, at least in some localities, fur in the cliff- 

Idwelllngs of southern I'lnh the seeds of this shrub have been observed, 
The yucca plant affotded an excellent raw material for rope, cord, and 
coarse woven fabrics. This plant, which is extremely commnn both on the 
mesa and in the beds of the canons, has long, narrow, sharp 1 
: 
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posed of long and very tough fi 
The animal kingdnm, too, 
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con^ purpu>cs. Several circu nslames lead us to the conclusion that the 
( lill dwellers kept lame bird^. probably ihe lurkey. in a dcniebticated state. 
This bird probably supplied the do^vn cf which the so called feather cloth, 
oi rathi-r down cloth, was made, fur the maierial consists of the humeral 
fpiill ( i>v(Tts ('t a gallinaceous bird, 

Anion^ a variety ol implements, awls are the most common. 1 hey are 
found in j;reat numbers in all the <'IitT dwellings, and also among the Irag- 
ments of poittry in the barrows on the me^a. They were made of the 
hones (il buds and small mammals, and sharpened on the face cf the sand- 
SlclH* ( lill. 

Mr. Nonk'iiksjold also explored a group of ruins situated in 
(lill ('a::nii, to which he [^ave the name of the "Long House," 
tlioiiyli this is tin; same ruin which Mr. Chapin calls the ••Loop 

I loir I'ort," as the situation of the buildings on the ledge of 
rocks and tiic j)rcsence of certain loop-holes through the walls 
sii^;jM-st<'<l the idea that it was both a dwelling nnd a fortress, 
th'»ii;;h Mr. MindclilT claims that tht- cliff houses were not 
fort I esses, but were temporarv residences. The following is 
the tl«'scri|)ii»>n of the fortress, what he calls the "Long House:" 

"I mm the bottom ot the canon we force our way through dense, thick- 
ris some Inindicds ot Icet up the slope, litre we reach the deep clififs, 

II .Mij; l«(l):c upon icdj^e. U) the mesa. The rum lies upon one of the lowest 
lrd)'.rv .mil tlii't liiiii). ihoui^h troublesome, is attended with no seiious diffi- 
I nine . 

'lAmt'iij: h.ilt ruined walls and heaps of stones, we can distinguish 
rlt'v «-u tlillcicut n)oms. lyinj; m an irre>;ular row along the narrow shelf 
I lo'.r to ilic c»J^:c ot the precipit e, and >heliered by the overhanging rock. 
The w.iv bv ulih h we have « limbed has led us lirsi into a circular room, or 
rvhil.i. Mill in a Liir state ol preservation. The wa'l that lies nearest the 
pieMpne I lot ihe iMo^t pail, in ium>; the rest of the room is well pre- 
setvi-d. Atiei .iliotit halt a metre of du^t and nil ibish had been removed, 
we wen* .il»le i" .i**' i-ri.iin ih it the walla fi)rmed a cylinler 4.3 metres in di- 
iinii'iei. t'lie tliK kness nt the wall is < nnsiderable and vanes, the spaces 
hit ween the jii'iuis where the c\!iiider touches the walls tf the adjoining 
loiMii. hiMMj: lieeu tilleil up with iiias«uiiv. The height of the room is 2 m. 
I'lie loot ha- l-ui); since t.illen in, and onlvone or two beams are left among 
Ihe iublii-.h. To'-i heii^lii <il 1 2 in fivMu the fi'^or the wall is perfectly even 
and has ihe lium el a c\!nulu. o'. tatluT. ct a truncate cone, as it leans 
uliKhtlx mw.nd'« The upper purtion isdivideil by six deep niches mto the 
%i\\\\c uunilw'i ol pillai-. Ihe tl-'or is «if clav. hard and perfectly even. 
|s.'r I i^, •» I Ne.n ibe tenter is .1 r »upil ilepris^ion. or hole, entirely fnll 
\\\ white .idi.--. nndoul»Jeill\ ttie heart li. laMween the hearth and the outer 
wall stands a naimiv 1 mvctl w,.:i. S in.hi^h. liehind this wall, lu the tame 
i\l;M\o a^ the llooi.is.i in an^ui.ir .'penini;. which toiris the mouth of a 
n^n^tvt' p.»'^'«ajje 01 iiinnel. wU'n h runs m hori/onial dirt- lion, and then goes 
MtAichi upwaids out inio the i-pi n an. 

I ho wrtllbetvxeen the health and liie sin^Milar pass.i.i^e, or funne , is re- 
|^U\Hs( hv 41 l.M>:i* "^lab ot si.M.e. sit on end. It is ditncult to say fof what 
W*i|V**c thi^ tunnel lias been t t^istrin led. .mil the s.ab o! sione or the wall 
«%^|<si \\\ tii»ni ol II As 1 li.ne .iicMi.ncii above this anangeinent is 
>,>«<^l W AlUhiM'slMMs. 1 he entiaiu e ivMhe estui.i w.i> prnbably in the 

V\\*AV.U»o«?» were bci-uii. .AnionjL^ the inanv >^biccts discovered were 
Wti«^ Ahiw, thico 01 ti>ui airi>ws. .1 simie axe wiih hahdie. anda boneand 
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knife. It was evideni ihat noi the least irace of miirslure had been able ti 
reach the rooms uniler the shellerinK rock. And this explains how suif 
things as cotton cloth, wodden implements, string, pieces of hide anil th( 
like, were in 3 perfect slate of preservation. My catalogue includes tnott 
Ihati a hundred objects The most cif them were such as were found every- 
where inl he other cliff dwellings These would include; pieces i.f hide, 
chieily lA deer and mountain sheep, which were used for bells: moccasins. 
and bags which contained salt: pieces of cloth, well and evenly wovei', 
rather coarse; a great number <if wooden and bone implements, and 
numerous fragments of hide ane woven articles. Among the most common 
articles were: pieces nf cords, yucca fibre, sandals, noiiery, maiie, imple- 
ments of bone aiKJ wood and slone implements. Not a tr.ice of metal has 
been found. The list shows thai the former mhabitants «f the Ciff-dweli- 




n agricultural people on the level of the stone age, who 
tamed a very high rank in the art of making and ornamentmg, 

"On examining the interior of the estufas in Long House, we find even 
there exactly the same arrangement; a round hollow neat the middle, filled 
with ashes: between this hollow and the wall a low partition; behind the 
partition the entrance of the above-mentioned passage, which first runs a 
few metres in a horizontal direction and then straight up to the holtom of 
the niche, or out into the open air; and, lastly, the six deep, broad nl<:hes in 
the circular wall, separated by the same number of pillars. The estufa 
itself is enclosed in a quadrangular room; the space between the inner 
cylindrilicat walls and tne outer rectilinear ones is filled up to a level with 
the walls of the eslufa, the cylindnlical room being thus embedded 
solid cubical mass of masonry. In all the estufas the same construct 
repeated, and the dimensions of the rooms are almost exactly similar. 

Ilflow this row of six estufas lies a seriesof rooms, for the most part 
buried under heaps of rubble and stones. Further east, on the same ledg« 
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as the (slufas, lies a blo^k of rooms, the walls of which are slill in a goud 
sUte of preservation, and emend quite up to the roof rock. The innerninst 
ot these IS more than 6 m. long, rather narrow and almost dark. On the 
omer side of this rcom lie two others which formerly possessed an upper 
story, and the rafters are still in position, and projecting out a Foot or two 
where they probably afforded the cliff dwellers a hole fur the hand in pass- 
ing the narrow ledfie outside \he wall. Fast of these two rt.oms lie three 
more, then cnmes a lung open space; in front uf this, along the ledge a 
long row of rooms reached by climbing up to the upper shelf, a few holes 
having been hewn by the Cliff-dwellers m (he sandstone to give a foothold 
and to make the ascent less ditfiiitlt. Behind the long row of rooms it is 
possible to follow Ihe free mner part of the cave ail the way to the eastern 
extremity of the rjin.* ( )in,ide of this hisl-mentioned series of rooms lie 

iu-i\s IN NAVAJO <;anos. 

twoesiufas-andltelow these, to the south, a series of rooms .m the lower 
level. Ai some place farther cast the cave ends. 

The walls of the other rooms in Long Hou!.e are constructed in the 
same manner as in the town first described; their thickness is also the 
sarae. tjr on an average 0.3 m. The dimensions of the rooms may be esti- 
mated at 1.1x2.; m., with a heiKhl of about z m, All the doorways are 
imall. measuring 0.5110 7 m.. and have served as windows as well. They re- 
lemble the doorways of the other cliff-dwellings. Theeslufasare of similar 
form and almost the same size everywhere. Thev never have an upper 
story, and they generally lie, when the nature of the ground permits, with 
the floor sunk lower than that of the adjoining rooms of the ordinary type. 

A triangular tower, one wall of which is formed by the cliff, and which 
still stands to its full height of four stories, is a most interesting feature of 
the place. One cannot help admiring the skill with which it has been 
erected. The thickness of the walls is about 3 m. The east part of the 
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•It will bm DoticEd ihit in JachioD'n and HolncC a«ictipliao of <h>^ CUIT Kou^e in the Canon 
ikCI»Uytlwianam»vpa9tagert>niipa(j.ll<l <o the edEeaf ihe di<r,b»< back of thehou.c, lo 
th«[wa-.lorygfoup subtend. The whole froiilof Iho lown ii witliogl »n aptriure sove a few 
lail) windon, perfectly iiiBc«»ible. 
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second stury is composed of a niche, the roof of which is formed of sticks 
laid across the opening, covered with twigs and a layer of mortar. The 
floor of the niche is pierced by a narrow passage leading to an estufa hard 
by. The room in the third story is small, and the upper room is so tiny that 
it is impossible for a human bemg to gain entrance. 

I have still to describe one part of Long^ House, and this not the least re- 
markable. About 14 m. above the ruins just described, in the overhanging 
V ult, are t^o long, narrow, horizontal shelves, separated by the smooth 
rock. Along the edge of these shelves run low walls, pierced wiih small 
loop-holes. The ledge itself was quite narrow, the rock above it so low 
that one had to creep oa h mds and knees. The wall along the ledge was 
only 1 m. high and 14 m. long. In the wall we found fifteen small apertures 
only a few inches wide. These apertures must undoubtedly have been loop- 
holes for arrows, and were skillfully arranged in all directions, so that the 
archers were a])le to coniinind all the approaches to the cliff dwtlimg, and 
could discharge a formidable shower of arrows upon an advancing enemy 

A few words in reference to the people who inhabited the 
Cliff Palace will be appropriate here. It will be understood 
that no survivor of the Cliff-Dwellers has ever been met, and 
no tribe has ever been discovered with reliable traditions as to 
ever having occupied the territory. The only evidence is fur- 
nished by the skulls. It may be said here that recently a party 
has explored the region who claim to have found a very ancient 
race different from the ordinary Cliff-Dwellers. Dr. Birdsall 
also says: 

*'A theory prevails in Colorado, which the \ariter was unable to trace 
to its originator, that three distinct races inhabited the land: the mesa- 
dwellers, with perfect skulls; the cliff dwellers, with skulls having a pcr- 
pendirular occipital flattening; and the valley-dwellers, with skulls hav- 
iiiiT an oblique occipital tlattenihij. The theory is based on the fact that 
different shaped skulls have been found at these different situations. The 
number of skulls examined under the writer's observation were not suffic- 
ient to establish much; vet he saw skulls removed from the mesa mounds 
which, ( ontrary to the theory, were both horizontal and oblique Hattening. 
Tne rUii house skulls were perpendicularly flattened, and all these flattened 
skulls were syiniiutri( al. The ani^le and plane of flattening vary in differ- 
ent skull.s. so that it may be readily < one eived that in a large number of 
skulls we mi^^^ht find intermediate ^^rades from the perpendicular to the 
oblitjue forms. 

•'The burial mounds on the mesa contain the dec avcd remains of human 
skeletons iti abundance, and many in a fair state of preservation, yet noth- 
ing but the bones remain and pieces of pottery that were buried with the 
body, these usually in Irajjments. When the attitude can be determined, 
it is usually the flexed position, the body having been laid on the side. 
Skeletons are also found buried among the ledges, where occasionally. 
under the protection of some large mass of ro( k, sufficient earth has been 
retained in whi< h a shallow grave could be excavated. The best preserved 
human remains are found in the drv material under the cliffs." 
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MINIATURES. OR DIMLNUTIVE RELICS. 

BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 

The question in regard to miniatures is whether they were 
toys or had specific uses. A great deal can be said in regard 
to both sides of the question; so much so that I think some 
were of frequent use, while others were toys for children. The 
purpose of this article is to give a list of some that have come 
under particular notice, giving a description of them and their 
probable uses. 

First of all we may as well give a list of those occuring in 
this vicinity, comparing them with others from various locali- 
ties in their order : Axes or celts, chisels, arrow-heads, pots, 
pipes, beads and rings. 

Axes. — I take axes first because they have a wider range, 
are more common and are not confined to any particular local- 
ity, but are found in all parts of the world. That these dimin- 
utive axes had some especial "se for the finer classes of work, 
such as removing the skins from smaller animals, etc., there 
can be no doubt. Of course they may have been used also as 
toys for children; or pendants for attachment to the person, as 
ornaments, as charms; or they may have been used as emblems 
for burial purposes, substituted for the larger axes of utility, in 
the same manner that "ghost arrows" were deposited in graves 
in lieu of the arrow of warfare or chase. But will these ideas 
explain their presence in other countries? Therefore taking 
them as a univers-d class, we can safely say that they were 
tools of utility for fine woik. 

In looking over the illustrated catalogue of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. 1892, I noticed descriptions' of a num- 
ber of very small axes from various countries, some of which 
I have selected and introduced here in the subjoined list, for 
the sake of comparison. Other museums possessing minia- 
tures generally cataloj^ue them without giving dimensions or 
special details. 

CAT. NO. DIMENSIONS, MATERIAL. LOCALITY. 

A. F, 2gQ. iV X 1^8 in. Flint Forfarshire, Scotland. 

" 91. I '2 X i'^x'4 in. Porphyry. I'rquhart, " 

•' 156. \J.<i X i^sin. Weathered .Stone. W'ljftonshire. " 

" 2rg 2 X '^ in. Serpentine, (chisel.) Shetland, *' 

A. G. 362. I V X 'yi in. Fibrolite. France. 

365. 1^8 X I i-i6xV8. Porphyry. Athens, Greece, 

•* 366. I '4 X I'Ji x>j in. •• " " 

367. I 15-16x1 7-i6x()-i6 " Melos. 

" 370. i^A X Q 16 in. Greenstone. Ireland. 

H. S. 7. I «i X 13-16 in. Fibrolite. India. 
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Besides the above they have a few small axes from the 
South Sea Island, but give no detail; also the catalogue de- 
scribes a miniature bronze axe of the socketed variety, with a 
loop on one side for fastening to the haft, which is classed as 
an ornament, because the socket is not hollowed out: the loop 
in this case being used for suspension, Length of axe 1 15-16, 
and width of blade, which is half moon shaped, 1% in. This 
latter specimen is introduced here as a parallel case. In com- 
paring the above we can see that they are in most cases as wide, 
or as nearly as wide, as they are long; while representative 
ones from this vicinity are slenderer, and in some cases seem 
to have been made of splinters from larger celts, figs. 2 and 4; 
while Nos. 1 and 3 are better finished, but probably had the 
same origin, being very thin: other specimens are much thick- 
er than the ones tigurcd, and may have been made out of peb- 
bles. Dimensions 1.6 to 2.2 inches in length, .5 to .9 in width, 
and . I to .25 in thickness. Of chisels, only one has come to my 
notice, fig. 5. It is a beautifully shaped double bitted chisel, 
2.75 inches long by .3 wide and thick; for a greater portion of 
its length it has a square transverse section gradually tai ering 
to narrow cuttting edges, one of which is slightly abraded as if 
by use. The sides are carefully smoothed and polished. It is 
an exact miniature of the large double bitted ceremonial chis- 
els, which are sometimes 12 or 13 inches, found in Ontario. 
Figures i and 5 are of dioritic material and are from village 
sites in X'ictoria county, Ontario. No, 6 is one of a series of 
small axes from China and is taken from the afore mentioned 
catalogue. No. 7 is taken from Abbott's Primitive Industry; 
page 46. Is is made of a serpentine pebble rubbed into shape, 
with a very sharp cuttinj^ edge: dimensions 1.7 x 1 inch. Ab- 
bot also mentions that still smaller and thinner hematite celts 
with very sharp edges have been found in New Jersey, and says 
concerning them *' that it is vain to conjecture for what pur- 
poses the\' were made." No. S is reproduced from Lubbock\s 
Prehistoric Times. It is one of the smallest axes from Ireland. 
size i.»S; inches by .9. l-'oster in Prehistoric Races of the 
Unitcil States, page 20S, mentions grooved Mound-builders* 
axes c^f an ounce in weight. 

Arrow -HKADs. — Diminutive arrow-heads do not occur so 
plentifully, or of such exquisite form and material, on the east- 
ern side of the American continent as they do on the western 
side and in the neighborhood of the Rocky mountains, and are 
not nearl)' so beautifull\" and regularly shaped and chipped as 
are the western ones, which arc sometimes marvels of aborig- 
inal workmanship, l^ven in this progressive age the more del- 
icately made ones are eagerly sought for. to be fashioned into 
watch chains, brooches and neektie pins. But turning to their 
original uses: it has been held by some writers and others that 
the very smallest of arrow-heads were made expressly for and 
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used by children and were no use for hunting. This view 
can hardly be retained by public opinion in view of the facts 
that adult Indians of Oregon and California used those ex- 
tremely small arrow-heads to a comparatively recent date, 
both in war and hunting. Taking the children of present day 
aboriginal tribes living remote from civilization for example: 
their arrows are blunt and are not tipped for fear of danger to 
each other or to the dogs, which would result in family troub- 
les and quarrels; besides what Indian, as a rule, would sit down 
and laboriusly fashion arrow-head after arrow-head of small 
and beautiful shapes, chipped from ja.sper. chalcedony, obsid- 
ian, flint, etc-, for children to destroy or lose in a few n.in- 
utes. though they may have made a few in isolated cases for 
favorite children. These arrow-heads were much too precious 
and took so much trouble to make, and being so effective in 
piercing and penetrating the thick skins of animals, or the 
clothing of man, more effectually than the larger and clumsier 
made ones, that it is against all reasoning that they would be 
given to children to lose or destroy in an idle hour. 

Boyle in vol. *■'; Archrtological Report, givfs an illustrated 
series of small arrow-heads from the county of Itrant. Ontario, 
which were collected by Deh-ko-nonra-neh. a Mohawk chief, 
who in speaking of them says; "It might be difficult to decide 
whether the smallest of the arrow tips here figured were of 
actual use. and if so, what? or merely as playthings for child- 
ren. Perhaps most of the specimens illustrated were more for 
ornament than use. Even a savage would hardly expend 
much time, skill and labor on that which, if once driven from 
his bow, he might never see again, or see only to find it ruin- 
ed-" Abbot in Primitive Industry, page 'JHT, figures two speci- 
men .X X -5 and .9 x .15 mches in size, and compares them with 
the western coast ones as about the same size, and says that the 
number of times of occurrence east of the AUeghanies is less 
than twelve to the thousand, and that so few are found that 
they were not likely to be used for ordinary hunting or warlike 
purposes. 

Kv»ns in his work on the Ancient Stone Works of Great 
Britain, page 'Hi'2. in referring to American arrow-heads says 
that "they were made of various sizes, the smaller for boys, 
and those for men varying in accordance with the purpose 
to which they were to be applied." Lubbock in Prehistoric 
Times, page 107, figures a diminutive arrow-head from Tierra 
del Fuego, dimensions .(i x ,0 inches, of the notched base vari- 
ety. Local circumstances to a large extent controlled the 
numerical quantity of small arrow-heads, such as the abund- 
ance of ground and other game, the prevalence of bone and 
horn arrow tips, the tribal or individual skill in the necessary 
workmanship for their manufacture, the proximity of material 
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that could be easily and delicately worked, tribal custom, and 
the difficulty of noticing such small relics when searching. Of 
the following figures No. 18 is from Abbot's Primitive Indus- 
try; No. 10 from Prehistoric Man, Lubbock; Nos. 15 and Jf5, 
8th Arch. Report, Ontario; Nos. 17, Chili; Nos 18, 19 and 20, 
Colorado, in my own collection. The latter four are beauti- 
fully chipped, the one from Chili being delicately serrated. 

[For the use of headless arrows by modern, western Indian 
children see Grinnell's description of their recreation, chapter 
2, Story of the Indian.] 

Pots. — Coming now to miniature pots we give the figures o 
two whole ones. No. 9 is from an ash bed or a village site in 
Victoria Co., Ontario; No. 19 being from York Co., Ontario, and 
is reproduced from vol. 5 Arch. Report of Canadian Institute. 
Both of these pots are roughly made, having very crude orna- 
mentation, and were undoubtedly toys; made probably during 
the manufacture of larger pots out of a bit of clay moulded 
around the tip of the finger, leaving in figure 10 the impression 
of the nail. These pots would answer for the purposes of hold- 
ing liquid paint just as well as it they were used as toys. The 
latter idea being the most probable. P^ragments of such like 
pots often occur on village sites in this vicmity. 

Pipes. — Diminutive pipes are quite common, and though 
some doubt attaches itself to them as to whether they were for 
actual use by adults or toys for children, Boyle in Vol. 5 Arch. 
Report Canadian Institute, concerning them says: **The small 
size of someday pipes has led to the conclusion that they were 
made as toys for the use of children; occasionally such pipes are 
not only small, but they are so rude in form as to make it toler- 
ably clear that children themselves were the artificers." He 
gives two fif^ures, one of which is reproduced here as figure 1 1, 
the bowl of which will scarce admit the little finger and the stem 
hole no larger than a common pin, while "the cavity of the other 
pipe is large enough to have rendered it, though on a small scale, 
a man's pipe." Smaller pipes of the same type as figure 1 1 oc- 
cur on village sites here, and as a rule are very roughly made, 
sometimes being unbaked. Larger unbaked pipes lead ofte to 
believe that children had attempted to model them after the fash- 
ion of their elders, so rough and uneven are the specimens met 
with. P'igure 12, though much larger, is a diminutive specimen 
of a type ofpipe that occurs very frequently in this section and 
is figured just to show the smallness of the cavity, which will 
hardly hold a thimblefull of tobacco. It can hardly be classed 
as a miniature, and may have been a woman's pipe, whose pipes 
were smaller than the every day pipes of the men, which intheir 
turn again were much smaller than the calumets or council pipes 
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of state. Small pipes, both trader's clays and native stone pipes, 
are used to this day by Indian women of the northwest who ac- 
cording to McLean in Canadian Savage Folk, page 270, '*had 
small and common pipes/' and page i93/'aIlowed their children 
to have an occasional smoke." Though on another page, when 
speaking of eastern forms of Canadian aboriginal pipes, says that 
"Tiny pipes of imperfect manufacture have been found, evident- 
ly the work of children, which may have- been used as toys." 
Page 267. 

Beads and Rings. — Minute beads and rings of aboriginal 
manufacture are very rare, for two reasons; the first being that 
the amount of extreme dehcacy required to make them was not 
possessed by every one with the, to us, clumsey tools at their 
disposal, and secondly, that on account of their extreme small 
size they elude the most vigilant search, easily slipping through 
the ordinary seive used in examining ash heaps. Those rings 
that have come under my personal notice have been made by 
enlarging the perforations in small soapstone discs to their full- 
est capacity. Dimensions about one-third or less of an inch in 
diameter, and about one line in thickness. Dawson figures a 
shell bead of one-fifth of an inch in diameter, — see Fossil Man, 
page 141 — which is smaller than the ones in this vicinity, the 
average diameter of which vary about one-half inch. These tiny 
shell beads would undoubtedly be used in the finer sorts of 
wampum belts, and together with the lilt'e rings could be reserv- 
ed for braiding or threading in the locks of hair that the Indians 
wore on each side of the face, as is done by northwestern tribes, 
who always reserve the best bead, etc , for this style of orna- 
mentation. Figure 21 is a shell bead from Dawson's Fossil 
Man. Figure 22 is a soapstone from this locality. 

What we want in regard to these diminutive relics is more 
statistics; more definite information and detail as to localities in 
which they are found, whether they occur in aduIt^s or children's 
graves, or are they prevalent in ash beds, or on village sites ; 
with what other relics are they associated, or if they are 
surface finds? and then we can form some ideas as to their 
origin and uses. 

Those figured from this locality are all from village sites, 
showing no traces of connection with Europeans. All these 
figures are the natural size of the relics. Nos. i to 5, 9 to 12 and 
15 to 22, are deposited in the Ontario Archaeological Museum, 
Toronto. 

Here it may be well to notice the practical education of 
children which prevails among the aboriginies. The following 
extract is taken from that interesting and complete work on 
"Women's Share in Primitive Culture," by O. T. Mason, 
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see page 208, who says : "The education of the aboriginal 
maiden was of the most practical character. You have only 
to look in the great museums to find among savage women's 
handiwork innumerable examples of tiny pieces of basketry, pot- 
tery, bread, or weaving (miniatures,) labeled 'Children's Work.* 
In the industrial schools of the times the little hands learned 
dexterity." These objects referred to can not be classed as toys 
but as objects of education, and thus have their special use, dif- 
fering again from the tiny baskets, moccasins, models of canoes, 
small birch bark ornamented objects, etc, which are made for the 
purposes of sale or barter by the modern Canadian Indians, 
which **trade" has only sprung up, it is needless to say, in late 
years and is somewhat similar to that fashion of the Esquimaux 
of making models of their implements and utensils for the same 
purpose which many writers mention, and in fact nearly every 
museum in the land has some of such articles. Perhaps Mur- 
dock comes nearest the mark when describing the juvenile im- 
plements used by the Esquiniaux children at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, (see Eth. Report of 1887-88,) when he says: "We some- 
time saw the children playing with little models of the imple- 
ments and utensils used by their parents. Perhaps the common- 
est thing of this sort is the boys' bow. As soon as a boy is able 
to walk, his father makes him a little bow suited to his strength, 
with blunt arrows with which he plays with the other boys 

shooting at marks We also saw children playing 

with little drums, and one man had made his little boy an elabor- 
ate k*l moti about four feet long. In the collection are a num- 
ber of miniature implements, spears, etc., some of which have 
been already described, which were perhaps intended as play- 
things for children; as, however, they were all newly made it is 
possible they were merely intended to catch the fancy of the 
strangers," 
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EDITORIAL. 



LATE ACCESSIONS TO MUSEUMS 

THE HASKELL MUSEUM. 

The latest accessions to Haskell Museum represent three 
fields of excavation, two of which were worked by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and one by the Egyptian Research Account. 
Some of the results are republished from the biblical World, 
The materials acquired are almost solely from the oldest period 
— the Old Empire, at least 3000 to 2500 B.C., and possibly lOOO 
years older. 

El Kab has long been known by its great monument, the 
huge square of the town wall, which covers, with its strange 
curved brickwork, a circuit of nearly two miles. The diagonals 
of this square point N. E S. W., and the south corner has been 
cut away by the river. The town stands at the mouth of a great 
shallow valley, that once drained the high land which is now 
desert. On north and south this is bounded by low hills of sand- 
stone which draw nearer together as one travels further up the 
hills. One ridge to the north has been selected for the cemetery 
of the wealthy men of the eighteenth dynasty. The small tem- 
ple which lies outside the eastern gate was dug out and planned, 
as was also the small temple of Thothmes III, further to the 
north, which has only been destroyed within this century. Far 
out, up the watercourse, near the temple of Amenhotep III, 
search was made for the earlier temple, which must have pre- 
ceded that now standing. 

This place had been already explored during the last three 
years by Mr. Somers Clarke and Mr J. J. Taylor, and the pres- 
ent work is an extension of their researches, which they have 
cordially and considerably assisted in means as well as in active 
operations. Such an opportunity of joint work was more desir- 
a.ble after the large cost of the Ramesseum work last year. 

The excavations of the Egyptian Research Account nt El 
Kab were under the charge of Mr. J. E. Quibell. The most no- 
"table accessions from Mr. Quibell's work on this place are the 
^tone vessels, etc., in the top row in Fig. i.* At the extreme 
^"ight of this row is a beautiful alabaster so-called **table," upon 
A^hich the rich and noble were accustomed to eat. The splendid 
alabaster dishes on each side of the statues are 13^ in. across, 
^ut to a translucent thinness; the nicked dish on the left side is 

•See Frontispiece. 
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streaked red and white stone, cut lo the thinness of ordinary 
window glass. The four bowls at the left end are of steel-hard 
diorite, beautifully veined, and cut so thin as to be translucent, 
a marvelous achievenienl with such intractable material. These 
vessels arc all of the old empire, and mostly of the 1 Vth dynasty; 
ihey are, therefore, at least 5000 years old. 

The coffin [Fig. 1] is that o( the Lady Mery, of royal birth, 
and "Priestess of Halhor." It is of sycamore wood, put together 
piecemeal. Owing to the scarcity of wood in ancient Egypt, it 
was a JifRcult matter to work out a clear planic, and it was usu- 



1 




ally necessary to make such a plank out ot pieces put together 
with dowel pin.s, or a mortise and tenon. These may be seen in 
the illuslration, in the side ol the coffin. The corners were skill- 
fully mitred, drilled and lashed together with thongs. AH cracks 
were then filled, the surface stuccoed and smoothed and the in- 
scription and painting added. On the inside, these consist of 
mortuarj' furniture, like necklaces and ointment jars; on the out- 
side a mortuary prayer down the center of the lid and along the 
sides and ends. At the head (the right-hand end), on the de- 
ceased lady's left, were painted a pair of eyes, by which she 
looked forth on the world she had left. The coffin is of the fifth 
dynasty, at a minimum nearly 3000 years B.C. 

Along with this coffin was lound also the painted board in 
the middle of Fig. i.and more in detail in Fig. 2. It was cus- 
toRiaiy from the Old Empire (fourth to sixth dynasties) on. to 
place with the mummy models, often exquisitely rendered, rep- 
resenting in miniature the servants of the deceased, with the in- 
tention that they should serve him in the hereafter, as they had 
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done in llirs world, This was ; 
pronounced over them, This | 
the place of these miniatures; ll 
visions or jars suspended on yi 
with swelling sail, the pilot, wit 
the bow, just as at the pres- 
ent day. to look out lor 
shoals, while the helsman 
astern is operating the dou- 
ble rudder or steering oar- 
Two tame monkeys have 
climbed into the rigging, and 
one is perched comfortably 
at the masthead. At the If ft 
is another boat propelled by 
paddles. The whole forms a 
very living Nile scene 5000 
years ago. 

The two statues in Fig. i, 
reproduced on a larger scale 
in Fig. 3, are such as have 
come to be called Ka-statues. 
The Egyptians believe that 
for the survival of a person 
after death there must be 
some material substance that 
should connect the deceas- 
ed's double with the world 
of real and tangible things; 
hence the embalmenC of the 
body, that it might serve as 
this link, to which the sur- 
viving double of the dead 
might still attach itself, just 
as it had done while the body 
lived. But lest the embalm- 
ed body should at some time 
■ perish, and the double with ki 
H it, they finally made what we 
B may call "false bodies".'of sto 
* stone portrait statues of the di 
tomb, and to one of these the d' 
on indefinitely. This was the 
prehistoric times, developed po 
^L degree, and in the earliest histo 
^m which even classical arch.-cologi 
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iccomplished by meani of magic 
sainted board is inlended to take 
fie servants cirry baskets of pro- 
3kes; on the right is a Nile boat 
h his sounditig-po!e, standing in 

IF "V'a 

IG. 3— EGYPTIAN NOBLEMAN AND WIFE. 

ne; in other words, imperishable 
;ad which they deposited in the 
ouble might attach itself and live 
great motive which, already, in 
rtrait sculpture to a remarkable 
ric period created portrait statues 
ists affirm have never been sur- 
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passed, even in the present day. Such were the two figures oi 
our illustration, 

The statues are those of a ruler of the district, named Nenlc- 
heftka; who was "prince of the southern town of the Oryx," and 
"royal priest;" his wifi was named Neferseshems. The man is 
represented in the conventional posture with both arms hanging 
straight down, but rot with left foot thru-it lorward, as usual. 
He wears the stiff apron with triangular front, a curled wig cov- 
ering the ears, and a broad necklace. His face is too abraded to 
note its expression, but the contour of the throat ami chin is firtn 
and beautiful. His wife standi with her right arm thrown affec- 
tionately across h;r huibind's shoulder, and her left hind across 
her breast. She weans the prevailing garment of women in the 
Old and Middle Kmpire, a long, closely fitting robe, supported 
by straps o/er the shoulders, divided in a V at the breast and 
reaching almost to the ankles; about her neck is a necklace, and 
the wig is long and straight, covering the ears. The expression 
of her face is winning and tells of good natured sufferance. This 
expression is, of course, heightened by the color, which was 
always added to such statues with very vivacious effect, espec- 
ially when the eyes were of inlaid crystal, as in the larger statues. 
The carnation, or fl;sh tint, of the lady is a light yellow; that of 
the man, a dark brown. Thesame difference is sometimes found 
on Greek vases. 
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Stone implements from Maryland, chipped and grooved axe, 1 
presented by Capt. Albert Keen. 

Brazil arrows from Menduruco Indian; 

Antiquities from Mexico. Tahauntepec, etc., gift of Due de ■ 
Loubat. Collected by Dr. Edward Seler. 

Over sixty cases from Bolivia, collected by Bandelie 

Over 125 cases collected by Dr. P'ranz Boas and H, J. Smith. I 
Collected in British Columbia in 1897. 

Over 125 plates casts of faces of Haldas Tsimpsheans Noot- i 
kas .Bella- Bel las, Shoos-waps. Four photos were taken of I 
each face: two profiles, full face and quarter face. Nine different I 
linguistic stocks are represented. 

A cast of "Turtle" of Quirigua. by Alfred Maudsley. 

Casts ol faces of Iroquois, by Casper Mayer, with two photo- 
graphs of the same. 

Fine Chinese collection, Chinese doctor's prescription, pho- 
tographs of Chinese Joss house, by S. M. Carey, 

ONTARIO AKCH/TlOLOHICAL MUSEUM, TQRON" 

The museum contains 16,455 arUcles, including pipes, bird | 



amulets, fifty banner stones, stone tubes, boat amulets, gorgets, t 
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wampum belts, teeth, bone pipes and pins, rubbing stones, stone 
chisels, stone axes, scrapers, arrow-heads, spear- heads, fragments 
of pottery, Indian head dress, stone adzes, net sinkers, Pueblo, 
Mexican and Canadian pottery, flint implements from Sussex 
Mills, England, from South Downs; flint flakes from Dordogne 
caves, celts from Lake dwellings, copper specimens, mainly from 
Canada, slate knives from Canada, tomahawks of stone and 
iron, gouges, discoidal stones, Eskimo ornaments, carvings in 
ivory, glass beads, perforated shells, clay pipes, stone pendants, 
perforated skull plate, line twisters, spindle wheels, stone bowls 
from California, Aztec frog idol, Aztec coiled snake, terra cotta 
human figures from Mexico, jade beads, obsidian arrows, wooden 
masks that belonged to Chief Crow, 500 copper beads from Rice 
lake, bow and arrow from New Hebrides, also boars tusks worn 
as bracelets, cinerary urn from Georgia, silver medals from Mis- 
sissaugo Indians. 

The museum represents the local archaeology of Canada, also 
contains representative specimens from many other localities in- 
cluding southern states and Mexico. 



THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

The Smithsonian Institute has come into possession of the 
Hallett Phillips collection of Indian implements and antiquities 
from the Potomac valley. It is reputed the largest collection of 
its class in the world, and its value is enhanced greatly by the 
careful arrangement, and record of individual specimens. The 
collection consists of over 20,000 pieces, principally spear and 
arrow-heads, stone knives, hammers and scrapers, fragments of 
fiottery, and soapstone utensils. Mr. Phillips made a long study 
of prehistoric man in the Atlantic tidewater region. In his opin- 
ion, Washington was not the first capital on the banks of the 
Potomac. He believed the site, owing to its great advantage in 
connection with stone quarries and the river fisheries, was the 
headquarters ot the great Algonquin confederacy. The Phillips 
collection is said to be the best key in existence to the manners 
and habits of this vanished race, of which written history gives 
little information. Mr. Phillips was drowned recently in the 
Potomac. The collection passed to the custody of the Smith- 
sonian Institute through the generosity of Mr. Thomas Lee, to 
whom it had been bequeathed. 



BERKELEY INSTITUTE. 



A valuable addition to the archaeological collections ot the 
Berkeley Institute was received recently through the generosity 
of Mr. D. B. Austin, consisting of about two hundred Indian 
relics. 

The collection is made up of typical specimens ot stone im- 
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plements, containing representations of nearly all the implements 
known to have been in common use among the Anierican In- 
dians, including the discs and spheres used in their games, and 
the singular jasper pebbles and shells used in their burial rites, 
These relics were selected from Mr. Austin's extensive private 
collection, with special reference to their educational value for 
young students, and are carefully assorted and labeled for use in 
the class room. They are mainly from Indian village sites on 
Long Island, but characteristic types from the south and west 
are included. 



RELICS FROM MATTY ISLAND, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Fresh surprise has been given to ethnologists by the discov- 
ery of an almost unknown race. This people live upon Matty 
island which was formerly called Tiger island and situated off 
the coast of Guinea The island was discovered in 1767, but 
was visited by Capt. Briton in 1817 and again by Capt. Dolman 
in 1893. His account of the people and the relics gathered was 
published by Dr. Van Luschien of Berlin. Germany. The peo- 
ple go absolutely naked and the women wear head dresses of 
pandamis leaves. The natives are not Melanesians. They are 
considerably lighter in color and their eyes are like the Chinese, 
noses narrow, hair black and smooth. It is impossible to ar- 
range them in a correct ethnographical position ; it is probable 
that they are allied to the Micronesians, Their weapons and 
other implements are entirely original, but a few of them bear 
resemblance to modern Micronesian specimens. They excel in 
the making of canoes but use no iron in their construction and 
nothing whatever but wooden nails. These canoes are con- 
structed with an erection fore and aft. 

Their relics consist of the following: 

I Foremost in finish and importance is the battle axe with a 
lone: shaft of reddish brown wood, with a triangular shaped blade 
made of the bone of the turtle, placed at the upper end by means 
of wooden pegs. 

2. A long staff, at the upper end edged with shark's teeth, 
thinned off" to a spatulate blade. Next in importance are the 
knives which are made with spatulate blades edged with shark's 
teeth lashed only by a fine cord. 

3. An important class of weapons are long clubs, the heads 
terminating in conical knobs. 

4. The javelins, with flat barbs on one side and on two sides, 
some with a single barb and others with two or three barbs. 

5. Four pronged spears, probably for fishing, with points 
barbed. 

6. Hatchets with blades of turtle bone with a peculiar curve 
to the blades. 
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7. Utensils, bowls and shallow dishes made of wood. 

8. The cocoanut scrapers made out of a block of wood and 
the rod armed with a mussel shell. There are two types of pad- 
dleSy both types have pointed blades with square cut shoulders 
and stout cylindrical shaft ; one has the blade mortised on, the 
other is cut from the solid. 

A large number of relics were sent to London and sold at 
auction, a portion of them was purchased by Sir A. W. Pranks 
and presented to the British Museum. 



ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RACE QUALITIES ON THE BUSINESS OF A 

COUNTRY. 

"Anthropology is destined to revolutionize the political and 
social sciences as radically as bacteriology has revolutionized the 
science ot medicine." So says M. de Lapouge a French writer 
and lecturer in an article in the "Journal of Political Economy" 
published by the University of Chicago, December, 1897. 

The application of anthropology to the solution of the prob- 
lems of social development promises significant results. It fur- 
nishes a scientific explanation of the progress of civilization. It 
shows also the causes which have produced the different types 
of civilization. 

In Europe two ethnic elements predominate which were desig- 
nated by Linnaeus' Homo Europceus and Homo Alpinus, The 
first is the tall, light haired, blue eyed, long-headed and long- 
faced race of which the best type is the Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian who belong to the Aryan race. They are an ambitious, 
energetic and courageous people. The second is the short, round- 
headed brunette race of which the type is found in the Alps and 
Haute Auvergne, the very region where the Troglodytes former- 
ly dwelt, They are a cautious, unprogressive people, strongly 
attached to their native abode. In the south of Europe diverse 
.elements are mingled with these two principal races which make 
a mixed population, classified under the common caption of the 
Mediteranean type. Add to these races the Semites of Arab 
origin, in the north of Africa and in the Orient, and again the 
yellow skin, dark of hair and eye — dolico-cephallic; Homo Asiat- 
icus, — ^and we have the different races which have played a role 
in the social and commercial activities of the world. The dis- 
tribution of wealth is to be noticed, de Lapouge says, in countries 
inhabited by the first two races; the former possesses more than 
its proportionate share of wealth, being concentrated in the lower 
levels where wealth is more easily secured. The important 
cities are almost always located in the regions occupied by the 
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*'Iong-headed" race. In France, Toulon, Marseilles, Montpelier, 
Paris and Havre; in Germany, Munich; in Austria, Vienna; in 
Italy, Milan, Florence, Rome and Naples; in Spain, Madrid, Bar- 
celona and Cadiz. The largest cities of India and China are in 
dolicoce phallic regions; in America the greater cities are where 
English or Spanish with dolico-ce phallic elements predominate; 
in Mexico, Peru and the Argentine Republic the indigenous 
elements who have these traits are the most prosperous. The 
great cities of Oceanica are the urban settlements of dolico- 
ce phallic Aryan population. 

This law of the location of the cities in the valleys seems to 
point to the law of the greater density of populations of all classes, 
and the natural law of the distribution ot wealth. This is a general 
view. 

THE BLACK RACE. 

In connection with the book* on "Ancient Peoples" it may 
be well to quote from Mr. John Eraser who has been studying 
the languages of Polynesia and discussed the Malayo Polynesian 
theory. He says: "My explanation of the whole matter is this: 
the main officlna gentium, or swarming place, for Oceanica long, 
long ago was India. The whole extent of that peninsula was at 
a very early period, probably more than twenty centuries before 
the Christian era, occupied by a pure black race, which I call 
Hamites ; later on there came into it a Cushite race, also black, 
but more mixed than Hamites. These two black races gradu- 
ally spread onward into Farther India, Indonesia, Australia, 
Melanesia; and the whole of the eastern islands of the Pacific — 
the Hamites first and the Cushites after them. Traces of these 
black races are to be found in all of these regions, and often of 
two races apart, as in Australia and the New Hebrides." There 
are dwarf blacks in the heart of Africa and negroid blacks in 
the Phillippines and even in Japan. I ascribe these Cyclopean 
structures on Ponape island and Easter island to these earliest 
black settlers, for the black races have shown a liking for the 
hugeness of architecture everywhere. 

The spread of this black race began more than twenty cen- 
turies before the Christian era. It was followed by the subse- 
quent flow of Polynesian immigrants, and in more recent centur- 
ies of the Christian era a race of Mongolian origin came into 
Indonesia from the farther peninsula, and drove the Polynesian 
ancesters from their possessions. The Malayan languages s 
Polynesian as to its origin, but the language of the Indonesian 
region and of Samoa and New Zealand are the product of the 
Aryan Pali language of India and the Dravidic, and spread from 
original sources in India.f 



* See "Ancient Peoples," by Profs. Wi!lis Boughton aud (i. P. Putnam; 1897. 
t See Journal of Polynesian Society for 1896, p. 253. 
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MYTHS ABOUT THE SERPENT AND THE STARS. 

There are many myths concerning the serpent and the woman 
among the eastern tribes, but it has generally been supposed that 
they were confined to these. Rev. Father Morice states in the 
"Transactions of the Canadian Institute," November, 1895, that 
the Carness, a tribe on the northwest coast, have a myth about a 
woman who married a serpent and brought forth a brood of ser- 
pents. They have also a myth concerning the boys who were 
pursued by their mother's head, similar to that told by the 
Cherokees; also a myth concerning three brothers and a sister 
who were first dogs, then hunters, and^afterward were transform- 
ed to four stars. 



ORION IN NATIVE AMERICAN MYTHS. 

The central Eskimo, according to Dr. Boas, have a strange 
myth about the **Belt of Orion." It is as follows : Three men 
went bear hunting with a sledge and took a young boy with 
them, and when they approached the edge of a floe they saw a 
bear and went in pursuit. The dogs ran fast, but they could get 
no nearer, and suddenly they observed that the bear was lifted 
up and the sledge followed. The men ascended higher and 
higher, and finally they were transformed into stars. The boy 
became the north star, the men became Orion's belt, and the 
sledge Orion's sword, 



PALEOLITHIC MAN. 

Several discoveries have thrown much light upon the paleo- 
lithic age. First, there was found the /'Galley Hill Skeleton." 
This was found in a gravel pit in Galley Hill, in Swanscombe, 
Kent. It was associated with paleolithic implements. The 
discovery took place several years ago but has been recently 
made public in a paper contributed to the Geological Society of 
Great Britain, by Mr. D. T. Newton, F. R. S. The shape of the 
skull shows marked resemblances to those of Spy Neanderthal 
and Naulette which are the typical representations of paleolithic 
man. The testimony of those who discoved it is to the effect 
that it was found in undisturbed gravel. The skull is of extreme 
length, and as the bone was soft it may have been subject to 
posthumous deformation. 

HYPNOTISM AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Mr. James Mooney, of the Ethnological Bureau, has discov- 
ered the prevalence of genuine hypnotism among the Kiowas. 
This was manifested especially in their dances. 

"The hypnotists participating in this dance have genuine in- 
fluence. All the dancers are without stimulants and are not in 
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a state of fasting. The actions of the Kiowa hypnotists are much 
like those of our own hypnotists who perform in public places. 
They make live passes with their hands and shake eagle feathers 
before the eyes of the dancers as they pass by. The ethnologist 
says that although it is not generally known, hypnotism has been 
practiced by certain Indians for many years. This fact might 
explain many ot the wonderful things described in the reports of 
early missionaries, who were unable to explain their causes. 

"According to the Kiowa custom, when a boy becomes about 
i6 to 17 years old, he goes away from his camp alone, usually to 
the mountains, where he fasts and prays for sacred medicine and 
a guaidian spirit to take care ofhim through life. Several days 
and nights are spent in this manner, without sleep, and linaMy 
the youth is overcome with exhaustion, when he becomes un- 
conscious. During this .stage he sees visions and receives in- 
structions from the other world. He usually claims to exper- 
ience a state of soul transferrences similar to those said to be 
brought about by the East Indian adepts. On returning to his 
tepee he begins to carry out these occult instructions, and makes 
for himself the idol or sacred medicine prescribed during that 
trance. This he ever afterwards wears upon his person. Every 
young man is expected to do this as a religious duty. Those 
who claim to have been especially inspired become the dreamers 
and prophets of the tribes. They frequently go to the moun- 
tains, where they repeat their trances, and, as they believe, go up 
to heaven, visiting the departed dead of the tribe, and bringing 
back messages to those still living. 

In Mr. Mooney's opinion, there is a mystic power claimed 
by white men which the Indian has not exercised for many years. 
Hypnotism is not practiced by the Kiowas alone. Among the 
Indians of the Columbia region of the northwest, hypnotism is 
employed for curing diseases. The people of this tribe are 
known as "Shakers," because of their trembling while under 
hypnotic influence. The ethnologist says he can personally 
vouch for the genuineness of the hypnotic influence exerted dur- 
ing the ghost dance of the Kiowas. During one of their dances, 
two women, holding their hands, one on either side, became 
rigid and fell to the ground as though dead. He has seen a 
dozen thus prostrated at one time, and twenty others standing 
by in various stages of ecstacy. He showed the writer several 
instantaneous photographs of the dance ground. In some, men 
and women were lying like corpses scattered over the grass; 
others were waving their arms and various unnatural contor- 
tions. 

Mr. Mooney has talked with many of those who in this un- 
conscious state claim to have traveled to the other world. From 
these he has learned their ideas of the life beyond the grave. 
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This he finds to be pictured as greatly resembling the present 
world. Dead friends are met, and with them the visitors usually 
go on an exciting buFTalo hunt, and indulge in other sports. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The American Journal of Arciueologv. wh.\c\\ has been edited 
by Professor Frothingham of Princeton University, will hereafter 
be edited by Prof H. Wright ot Cambridge. Mass, The second 
series commenced with January, l8g8. 

A/onuntcnta/ RiTon/s is the name of a new journal, the first 
number of which has just appeared in New Yoik City. 

Prof James Legge, D. D., L. L. D., whose contributions on 
"China and its Religions" are so well Icnown, died in London at 
the age of 83. 

Momsen, the distinguished historian, recently celebrated his 
80th birthday. 

Renouf, the celebrated Egyptologist, has nearly completed 
his translations of the Book of the Dead. The work will need to 
be finished by some other hand. 

Theophilus G. Pinches has an article on "Certain Inscriptions 
and Records," referring to Babylonia, Elim, with copies ol tablets 
in \}nK Journal of the Transactions of Victoria Institute. 

Clermont Ganneau has notes on the"Seal found on Ophel and 
on the Siloam Text," in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly. 

Prof. J. H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, is writing 
a translation ot the "Hieroglyphic Inscriptions on the Monu- 
ments," which he hopes to publish alter a time. 

Prof. C. P. Title has a book on the "Elements ot the Science 
01 Religion." 

Prof S. R. Driver's "Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament" has reached the sixth edition. 

Prof J. F. McCurdy is writing on "Light on Sciipture Texts 
from Recent Discoveries," etc., in Homiletic Review. 

A, H. Sayce has an article on "The Limitations of Archaeol- 
ogy as a Substitute for Old Testament History." in the same 
review, and another in the Sunday School Times on the "Discov- 
ery ol the Tomb of Menes," the first king of Egypt. 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht discovered at Nippur a room which 
had once been used as a busiuess archive by a wealthy firm who 
lived in the time o( Artaxerxes and Darius; 464 to 405 B. C. 
Tablets were found which furnish information concerning the 
cultivation of ground and works for irrigating the fields, and a 
faithful picture of the life in Babylon at the time of Ezra. 

The history of the Hebrew alphabet is being studied in con- 
nection with the Siloam Inscription. The date of the inscription 
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has been discussed by Conder, Davies, and others. The form of 
the letters is supposed to furnish a key to its age. One letter 
has received new light; it is supposed to have the shape of a fish- 
spear with the cord attached. Other letters viz: A, E and G 
are known to have been originally pictures of familiar ob- 
jects, such as the horns of an ox, the roofs of a house, the bars 
of a window, and the neck of a camel. All show they were in- 
vented by a pastoral people, and probably one that dwelt in the 
wilderness rather than by the sea, for no letter represents a ship. 

Mr. Wm. Niven has been exploring in Mexico. He discover- 
ed at the depth of six feet a round diorite dish, a small statue 
representing a kneeling priest in a modern looking costume, 
a knitting needle, pearl ornaments, jade beads and knives. It is 
a question whether they can be called pre-Columbian. 

The Biblical World is working the field ot Biblical and 
Christian archaeology very thoroughly, and is full of excellent 
illustrations. 

Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, has consented to act as associate 
editor to The American Antiquarian, taking the department o* 
Christian Archaeology. Prof. C. Johnston, of Johns Hopkins 
University, will also take the department of Assyriology. 

Books of special interest on comparative mythology and the 
archaeology of the far east are appearing in large numbers. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley, lecturer on anthropo -geography at 
Columbia University, has published several very valuable articles 
on the "Racial Geography of Europe," in the Popular Science 
Monthly, This valuable magazine always has some valuable 
notes on archaeology and ethnology. These articles are fully 
illustrated and are very instructive. The January number has 
some excellent remarks on the morals, or rather the lack of 
moral training, in the home, which results in many crimes. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of the Independent, has a very 
interesting illustrated article in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature for Januar>% 1898, on **Bel and the 
Dragon: 

"The draijjon in (.)riental symbols, especially in the Babylonian. Chal" 
dean and the Assyrian, which are very similar to one another and very dif- 
ferent from the Kjjvptian. Hindu and American, assumes the shape' of a 
four-fiH>ted animal, furnished with feathers, winji^s and claws, and is some- 
times a male and sometimes a female. It is rarely a serpent though in the 
Williams cylinder* it assumes the shape of a serpent with a feather head 
and a horned nose, exactly as it does in America. This is very sugges'ive 
of pre-histDric migration toward America at a date as early as 3000 B. C, 
for after that ilaie the dragon assumes the shape of the four-footed creature. 
The symbol may have been slow in its passage, and so the date of its reach- 
ing this continent is uncertain and the route is not known. Bel is generally 
represented us a king, furnished with a royal cap and horns; and sometimes 



•A ryhnilrr hioujihl to this lountry by I>r. WilliAms, a raissiv^nan- in Mardin, Turkey, now 
belonginu to hiN ncphrw, K WrlU William*. New Haven, described by Dr. Ward in the Bibllo- 
|heca Sj»»"ra, in iSSi, and used by Mr. A. H . Sayce in Chaldean Genesis, p. oo. 
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as a godess standing upon the shoulders of the dragoon and between its 
iwings; and sometimes as a god seated in a four-wheeled chariot, but always 
'victorious. This shows a very early use of wheels or wagons, and is inter- 
esting in connection with the discover>' of a wheeled toy by Charney, in 
Mexico. The "trident ' is in the hands of Bel in nearly all of the seals, but 
the staff and arrows each have three prongs. The circle appears in only 
one of the seals, the one owned by Mr. R. I. Williams, of Utica, belonging 
to 700 or 800 B. C. In one seal there is a doubla thunderbolt, each of them 
Slaving three prongs, a sun circle, five crescents and a lightning symbols. 
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Light From Egypt. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D. D. Cur- 
tis & Jennings, Cincinnati: Heaton & Mains, New York, 
1897. 

Mr. Fradenburgh, the author of this book, is engaged in an 
excellent work. He has already written six books concerning 
the Bible as illustated by the monuments, the great relig- 
ions of the Orients, and the Heroes and Heroines of the 
East: all of them from the archaeological standpoint. He 
avoids controversy with the "higher critics" but plainly shows 
that the evidence of archaeology is upon the other side. This 
book, like all the others, is finely illustrated and nicely printed. 

Pilgrim Fathers of New England and Theik Successors. 
By John Brown, D. D.; with an introduction by A. E. 
Dunning, D. D. [Illustrated]; Fourth Edition: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 

This history of the Pilgrim Fathers has been written with 
a view of showing their privations and sacrifices which they en- 
dured for the sake of carrying out their religious principles and 
establishing themselves in the new continent. 

That which most interests us is the description given of 
the Indians'*' with whom they came in contact. It appears that 
there were representatives of many tribes in this vicinity, and 
that all united in giving welcome to the strangers. The set- 
tlers were naturally haunted by vague anxieties as to the sort 
of neighbors they might have. Events soon showed that their 
fears were groundless. 

One morning, toward the end of March, a solitary Indian 
walked down the main street and came towards them. Save 
for the fringed leathern girdle about his loins, he was naked. 
**He had straight black hair, short in front and long behind, 

^^These lodlans belonged to the Algonquin stock, and were mere bands or tribes of the great 
family whicn occupied the whole of New England, but were allied to the Delawares and Powhat> 
tansonfhe Atlantic cost, and to the Chippewas, Ottawas, Illinois and Miamisof the west. The 
Bible, which Bev. Tohn Elliott wrote for the same Indians, is their chief monument, for they left 
very few earthworks, and their relics have been lost and cannot well be identified. Their language 
has passed away and <>oly a few of their myths survive. 

The bands on their faces may have been the signs of the rank which they held in their secret 
societies^ the same or limilaur to those which were painted on the faces of the Ojibwas, who had 
been initiated into the '*Mide mysteries.". 
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with no beard. His only weapon was a bow and two arrows. 
Of a good presence he advanced boldly, and to (heir surpris< 
addressed them in English, and bade them welcome- He told 
them his name was Samoset. that he did not belong to that 
neighborhood, but was the sachem, or chief, of Monhegan, 
island on the coast between the Kennebec and Penobscot 
rivers, where, from the men on fishing vessels, he had learned 
what English he knew. He informed them that the original 
inhabitants had all been swept away by a plague; their nearest 
neighbors to the west were Massasoit's people, and those to the 
east were the Mascotts. The next day he returned, bringing 
with him "'five tall, heavily built Indians, Their faces were 

fainted, some with a wide band five fingers broad, from fore- 
ead to chin; others were striped and colored in various 
styles. Eai-h had a deer skin hung on his shoulder and a long 
hose of deer skin extending upwards and meeting at the leath- 
ern girdle." The following Thursday Samoset reappeared, 
bringing with him another Indian, who proved to be a valuable 
friend to the settlers. This was Tisquantum, or Squanto, the 
only man left of the Patuxet tribe thai once lived at Plymouth. 
He announced that Massasoit, the great sachem of the confed- 
erate tribes, of Pokanokct, was at hand with his warriors. 
Within the space of an hour Massasoit appeared with his sixty 
braves on a hill. He presented much the same appearance as 
his attendants, save that he was distinguished by a great neck- 
lace of white bone beads, and that he carried in his bosom a 
long knife suspended by a cord: his face was painted a dull 
red. while those of his attendants were painted, some bla<^k, 
some red, others yellow or white, laid on in crosses or curious 
figures. Some were clad in the skins of wild animals, others 
were naked, and all were tall and powerfully built- 

Early in 1622, the chief of the N'arragansett Indians, Canon- 
icus, sent a messenger, with a sheaf of arrows tied with a rattle- 
snake skin, which was interpreted as a declaration of war. 
Governor Bradford sent the skin back stuffed with shot and 
powder, accompanied with a defiant message. The following 
March news reached Plymouth that Massasoit lay dangerously 
ill at Sowams, Winslow visited him, and found his wigwam 
filled with people, and the pow-wows in the midst of charms 
and incantations making such hellish noise as distempered 
those that were well. It was then made known that the-' 
Neponset Indianshad resolved on a general massacre, notwith- 
standing the fact that the pilgrims had entered into a lea^ucl 
with the seven tribes south and west of Plymouth, Miles, 
Standish was sent out to attack the Neponsets. 

The establishment of settlements, in the Connecticut valley, 
had the result of bringing the English into serious conflict with 
the Indians. This new plantation was renlly an outpost pro- 
jecting into the territory of a powerful and warlike tribe, of 
wliich Sassacus was the chief sachem. The Connecticut town^ 
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■were kept in a perpetual state of alarm. The Pequots attacked 
^Veathe^sfield. and killed ten men. The Indians on Block 
iiiland murdered John Oldham and seized his vessel. One 
moonlight ni^jht in May. they made for the Pequot stronghold. 
Tftis was an entrenched fort, or walled village, containing 7CX) 
Pequols, and girdled by an earthen ram|'art three feet high, and 
a palisade twelve feet high, made of sturdy saplings set firm 
and deep in the ground, At opposite ends were two openings, 
barely large enough to let a man pass through, and within this 
enclosure of two or three acres were the crowded wigwams. A 
little before daybreak both entrances were occupied, and the 
place taken by complete surprise. Of 700 Pequots only five 
«scaped wifh their lives. The rest of the tribe submitted and 
■M-cre divided between the Mohegans and the Narragansetts- 
Never again until the time of King Phillip's war, did the Indian 
dare to lift his hand against the white man. 

^"ippuR, OR Exploration'- and Adventures on the Euphra- 
tes. By John P. Peters. Ph, D., Sc. D. D. D. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York and London, 189S. 
Two sumptuous volumes contain Doctor Peter's report of 
*he exploration to Nippur. The first volume contains a de- 
scription of the journey to Babylon and the impressions 
Teccived; First, from his visit at Constantinople, the City 
of Zenobia, the Roman frontier, Ctesiphon: the places described 
ty Xenophon, also Bagdad, and the mound of Babel, called 
Biis Nimrud, a representation of which is given in a plate. 

Another plate represents a deep trench on Tablet Hill, 
showing constructions of Xerxes time at the top, and remains 
of 2000 B. C. at the bottom. 

The first campaign resulted in failure. Nippur was chosen 
as the site for excavation. It was supposed, by some of the 
party, that it contained only remains of the Sassanian period 
and was not the site of an ancient city. Difficulties arose with 
the natives. The excavations had not proved anything as to 
the antiquity of the city. The main value of the exploration 
had been to show the great number of ruins which were scat- 
tered along the valley of the p~uphrates. and the identifying 
again of the localities known to history, the ruins of Ctesiphon. 
the ancient Borsippa, the Ziggurat of Bel Merodach, and I0 
show the striking correspondence between the condtion of Birs 
Nimrud. as described by Nebuchudnezzar, which was "the 
house of seven divisons of heaven and earth," and that of the 
Tower of Babel as described in the scripture 



Fortunately the exploration was continued through the 
_ ;nerosity of Mr. E. W. C ' 
expedition. 



generosity of Mr. E. W. Clark, who was the originator of the 



The latter part of the second volume contains the descrip- 
tion of the successful campaign. This volume is ilustrated by 
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a number of plates; one of them representing the walls of the 
houses of the last reconstruction: another, Greek terra cotta 
heads, figurines; another, showing the excavations and burned 
rooms of near about 2500 B.C. ; also ancient tablet of a king of 
Babylon, of 1254 B. C. 

The most interesting objects brought out, are those which 
represent the "copper age." These are exhibited in the plates 
which are bound in with the appendix, along with represenat- 
tions of blocks containing cuneiform inscriptions, and other 
objects representing elephants, lions, figures of Bel tis, and 
the god Bel. 

One result of the expedition was to change the date of the 
ancient civilization of Chaldaea over 1000 years. It is claimed 
that it began about 4000 B. C. Another result was that a 
third expedition was projected under the lead of Mr. Haynes. 
In the spring Dr. Pepper took the matter up, and the money 
was raised. Mr. Clark was the sponsor for the undertaking. 
These two volumes, so beautifully published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, are to be followed by a series which is being prepared 
under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, and to 
be published in Philadelphia. They will undoubtedly go into 
libraries along with Layard's Nineveh,Smith's Chald?Ea,and the 
many other volumes which have proved so valuable in bringing 
out the strange facts in reference to ancient civilization in the 
east. 



The Native Races of North America. Edited by W. H. 
Withrow, D. D., R R. S. C. William Briggs, Toronto, 1895. 

The Seminoles of Florida. By Minnie Moore Willson. 
American Printing House, Philadelphia, 1S96. 

These two books bring to mind a very important fact in 
reference to the North American Indians. They show that 
so far from being exterminated, a large number of the tribes 
are settling down to a civilization which is both peculiar to 
themselves and is likely to be permanent. What the effect 
will be on the future history of our nation is now uncertain. 

If we take the history of the European continent in connec- 
tion with prehistoric races, we shall find many of these races still 
surviving, but generally situated among: the mountains, and 
are unprogessive. The same will be the case in America, but 
with this difference, that the tribes will be segregated in the 
midst of the white people, and will form permanent eddies in 
the large stream of national progress. It is important to know 
what kind of civilization they are reaching. 

The descriptions of the Indians in Canada and in Florida are 
in point. Notwithstanding the fur trade in the one case, 
and the Seminole war and flight to the swamps, christian mis- 
sions have resulted in changing the characteristics of the 
Indians in both regions. The present condition of the Semi- 
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noles is that of a partially civilized and christianized people. 
The Indian missions in the northwest territory, and the region 
of Hudson Bay, have had a tendency to civilize the people 
of that region; still the wigwams, the birch bark canoes, and 
the blanket Indians, remain at the north, while at the south, 
many of the women are dressed in clothes like white women. 
The pictures in these two books show the contrast in the 
external conditions, and yet the testimony of the authors is to 
the effect that wherever missions have been established, native 
ferocity has given place to a peaceable and passive condition. 
Innocence and simplicity have appeared where cruelty, treach- 
ery and degredation existed before. 

The book by Mrs. Willson shows how a people, that have 
been wronged, may ultimately settle down to a quiet life, re- 
mote from civilization and its vices, and preserve the best qual- 
ities. This is also the lesson learned from the book of Dr. 
Withrow. Isolation from the white man has been their salva- 
tion. They are far from being exterminated and are develop- 
ing a civilization of their own. The tribes that are now in 
contact with white people, such as the Tsimshians in the north- 
west, and the Ojibwas of Lake Superior, are disappearing, dnd 
their villages decreasing in number. If they survive at all, it 
will be through the influence of those who have gone into their 
midst to elevate them and christianize them, rather than that 
of the men who have gone to prey upon them, and make them 
the victims of their lust and avarice. 



The Westward Movement. — The Colonies and the Repub- 
lic West of the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. By Justin 
Winsor. [Illustrated]; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York, 1S97. 

This book, to be fully appreciated, needs to be read with 
the one which preceded it, which is called the **Misssissippi 
Basin." The westward movement began before the year I763, 
which is the date taken by the author in his introductory sur- 
vey. There were three nations still contending for supremacy 
in the Mississippi valley — the French, Spanish and English. 
The French had, as described by Mr. Winsor in his first volume, 
"Cartier to Frontenac," settled on the St. Lawrence, and sent 
missionaries, fur traders. Courier du Bois, far into the west and 
northwest. They had also established forts and trading posts 
at New Orleans, Mobile, and at Bienville, near Natchez; also 
forts on Lake Pepin and the St. Peters river. The fort by 
Perrot was in ruins, and the trading post of Le Soeur did not 
continue long. Celeron had buried his plates at the mouth of 
the Muskingum and Kenawha. The French had found the 
carrying places between the Ohio river and the rivers flowing 
into Lake Erie, and were already navigating these streams. 
The Spanish claimed all the region west of the Mississippi, and 
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connected New Mexico with Mexico and Central America. 
Their missions in New Mexico had been kept back by the 
revolts of the Pueblo Indians. The English had already estab- 
lished trade with the southern Indians — Chicasaws, Choctaws, 
Cherokees and Creeks. Coxe's "Carolana" had been written,and 
all the region between the Ohio river and the Gulf of Mexico 
was claimed by the English, and named in honor of King 
Charles. William Penn claimed that the boundary of his 
possessions reached the border of the Great Lakes. It was 
even claimed that the Iroquois had sold the region conquered 
from the Neuters and Hurons, and where they hunted beaver, 
to the English; as well as the prairie country which they had 
conquered from the Illinois, and where they hunted buffalo. 
The French and Indian war, that occured in 1757, turned the 
scale in favor of the English. 

The "western movement of the population" began after this. 
It was started from several different centers and followed many 
different directions, and affected several different nationalities. 
The Scotch-Irish, who had settled on the borders of Mar>'land 
and Virginia, moved westward to the mountains of Tennessee. 
The Dutch, who settled in Pennsylvania, moved west, and oc- 
cupied many places along the Ohio in Kentucky, and sought 
to establish a new state called Transylvania. The people who 
had settled in New England were represented by Jonathan 
Carver, who started from Boston in June 1776. and who pro- 
ceeding by the Green Bay portage, entered the Mississippi 
and reached the Falls of St. Anthony. He saw the vantage 

f round of this pivotal region of the northern valley of the 
lississippi, and dreamed of a water-way through the lakes to 
New York, and imagined that the Minnesota river might reveal 
some portage where a descending stream would carry the 
trader to the Pacific, on his way to China. 

These movements were all on parallels of latitude. The peo- 
ple did not change their climate. There were, however, cross- 
lines. The French were settled on the Wabash, and on the 
Illinois at Kaskakia, and made St. Louis the center. The Vir- 
ginians, and among them Washington, bought lands on the 
Ohio. The English established trade among the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws on the Mississippi river. At the time of the 
revolution the Tories of Virginia and North Carolina, sought to 
make a division between the east and the west, by establishing 
a line of forts on the Potomac, Ohio. Scioto, Sandusky and 
Detroit rivers, but they were thwarted. After the revolution 
'the settlement in the interior began in good earnest. The 
colonies were all united and made an amicable settlement of 
the claims by giving apportionments to Connecticut on the 
Western Reserve, to Virginia and North Carolina, tracts bound 
by the Mississippi, Ohio and Tennessee. 

Such is a brief summary of the narrative contained in this 
book. The details are very complete; ever\' locality is brought 
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into view and many persons unknown to history are mentioned. 
The conduct ol the Indians during this long period is revived; 
the varied policy of the government is exhibited, the attitude 
and course of prominent public men is fully described. The 
events of history are illustrated bj maps and engravings so 
thai one has a perfect picture of the interior as it was during 
its early settlement. This is the crowning work of a life which 
was devoted to a critical research into the history of our own 
land. Justin Winsor was the librarian of Harvard College, and 
lived in Cambridge. He rarely journeyed to the west, but 
through the study of maps, books and mjnuscripls, he be- 
came familiar with every locality. The scenery of the west is 
not often described, and the book lacks that peculiar charm which 
Parkman gave to his histories; but if there is any disputed point, 
the reader may be sure that this writer has studied the subject 
thoroughly and critically, aud reached a sale conclusion. 

The publishers have done all that was possible to make them ' 
attractive. It is a great luxury to look at the outside of the 
volumes, and cast the eye over the maps and plates, and see how 
elegantly everything has been prepared and published. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. deserve great praise for continuing and finish- 
ing this series of elegant histories- 

ToTEM Tales: Indian Stories, Indian Told, — Gathered in the 
Pacific Northwest by W. S, Phillips. Star Publishing Co., 
Chicago; iSg6. 
There is an unspeakable charm to all the stories told by the 
Indians who are true children of the forests. Any one is fortu- 
nate who has the opportunity of hearing them from the lips of 
the natives — tinged with the peculiar coloring which the native 
imagination gives to them. The danger is that the white man 
will give the coloring of his own mind, and fail to represent the 
simplicity and "naivete" with which they are told. The author 
is not altogether free from this, but upon the whole has succeed- 
ed in securing the tales as they were told, and transferring them 
to the language of the civilized races. Living, as he did, in the 
far northwest, and associating with the natives in their homes, 
he seems to have caught the spirit which pervaded the forests 
and fills the native mind with superstitions, religious moods, and 
strange imaginings. It is easy to articulate the words which in- 
animate creation breathes forth, especially if one has a poetical 
temperament, but to give utterance to the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the Indians themselves, is another thing. When the 
pine tree speaks as a person — a wise man, — and tells the story 
which is heard from the water and the rocks, the willows and 
the ferns, and when, with all his family, it is acquainted with the 
crazy dance of the winds, the council of the waters, the voice of 
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the night, and the life of the demons, we hardly know whether 
the Indian or the white man is telling the story. But when the 
"thunder bird" shakes his winces and the rain falls, and G'Klobet 
— the silent one — prepares his canoe and escapes with his fam- 
ily, and Skall-lal takes the disobedient children and turns them 
to cranes, as a warning to others, and the great transformer, 
Quaw-te-aht, changes the timid boy to a dove who cries "bohoo," 
and the evil man to a fleeing deer with a stone knife sticking 
into his foot, we see that we have struck upon the same system 
which has cropped out in many places among the Haidas, the 
Kootcnays and the tribes farther south. The myths are very 
similar to those that have been gathered by James Deans, Myron 
Kells.and Franz Boas. It is a new contribution to the same body 
of folk-lore, and is valuable to scintific men. 

The author has given full play to his imagination, both in 
the language and the drawings he has made — especially in the 
latter. The stories were first told to children, and found to be 
full of charm to them They were rapidly put together and 
pulishcd by the Star Publishing Company, and seems to be hav- 
ing a rapid sale. They are written in a popular style, and upon 
the whole are chaste and beautiful, as cleanly as the forests them- 
selves, though the illustrations do not add to the value of the book 
— certainly not with scientific men — for devils with forked tails 
have no place in native American mythology. 

We commend the book for the poetry and beauty which the 
writer has been able to put into the word pictures, and which 
also exist in the native myths. 
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HORN Ri^LICS— ONTARIO. 

nv a. K. 1.AIDLAVV. 

As an all around material for implements, horn, rknks third, 
being preceded by stone and bone, and followed by wood : ivory 
being out the question as we can only consider it in regard to 
Esquimaux needs. 

Horn is less durable than bone; thus we find comparatively 
few articles made from it in localities occupied by the aborigines, 
and these few specimens are generally recovered from ash heaps, 
where the dryness of the heap and the alkaline acids of the ashes 
serve as preventatives of decay. Being of a very porous nature, 
horn absorbs moisture, and thus quickly decays, while field mice 
aid the general destruction by gnawing whatever objects of horn 
they come across. On account of its toughness and non-liability 
to split, and being capable of taking a good edge, horn was suit- 
able for many uses, such as fleshing, and dressing skins, peeling 
bark, hacking out charcoal when making troughs, canoes, or 
wooden mortars, etc.,with the aid of fire, though in this latter op- 
eration they would only be used as substitutes for stone celts, 
which are of vastly superior qualities. Besides the above uses, 
horn could also be used for digging, or agricultural implements, 
wedges for splitting wood, and other uses as illustrated by the 
accompanying figures. 

Horn relics have not a very great range, either in regard to 
numbers or variety; not nearly so much as bone, for the bulk of 
horn material was many times less than the available bone sup- 
ply; but generally every village site furnishes a few relics — 
especially when the soil is first turned up by the plow — but if the 
horn relics are left long on the surface, they disappear more 
quickly through the action of the weather, than bone relics. 

We can divide the relics into two classes — weapons and im- 
plements. 

Weapons include harpoons, spears, arrow-heads and instru- 
ments for inserting into club heads, cassetetes [see Fig. 13]. 
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Implemenls, are the moat numerous, and comprise cells, need- 
les or awls, chisels, gouges, flakes or tools for flaking stone, 
picks, spikes, pipes, arrow straighlcntrs, sinew smoothers and 
poliery stampE; for all of which horn as a material is perfectly 
suitable. The larger implements seem to have been madeof elk 
and moose horns, but both deer and caribou were so used 
Portions of the beams of smaller horns were very suitable for 
hailing; one variety of copper knile having a tine for insertion, 
the blade being driven home, and firmly bound wiih green hide 
thongs, which in drying would shrink and bind faster. Other 
copper tools, such as spikes, narrow chisels and celts, could be 
hafted in the same manner. Unlortunately none are known to 
exist in this country. Nor is the Swiss Lakt-dweller method ot 
using a horn socket for hafling tools found here. 

The modern Canadian aboriginal useof deer horn, is confined 
principally to horse and dog whip handles, and flesher and scrap- 
er handles. The horse whip handles are about i; or 18 inches 
long and are made of a line of elk horn, scraped and polished 
till they look like ivory, the point being perforated lor the at- 
tachment of a wrist band, and the opposite end being hollowed 
to a cup-like socket, having the thongs of "shaganappi" pinned 
into it. The flesher handles are long pieces of caribou, or elk 
horn, with the blade fixed adze fashion on a short piece of its tine, 
at a proper angle for chipping, the flesh from ofif ihe dried hides, 
the blades nowadays being of iron or steel 

No. I. — Natural size, 2^4 inches long, is a polished conical 
tool, pointed and having an artificially hollow base; could be 
used as a drill or punch Tor working in soft material. The hol- 
low base is not deep enough to admit of a shaft. This form of 
implement occasionally occurs. 

No. 2, is one of those implements like Nos. 5 and 10, which 
have their surfaces polished and their points ground to a chisel 
edge. The butts, as a rule, are smoothed so as to admit their 
being held in the hand. This class of tool occurs very frequently 
and are generally made from the tines, and can be put to a variety 
of uses. No. 2 is natural size, 2 inches long; No. 5, 4^4 inches 
long, and No. 10, 5 inches long. No, 5, shows marks o! a cut- 
ting tool at the butt. 

No. 3, is a portion of a deer horn, having the bray antler ar- 
tificially sharpened to a point, and the brow antler cut ofT, the 
remainder of the horn being sawed oH just above the spike. 
This implement is 7 inches long. 

No. 4, is a spike horn and has the upper part artificially 
sharpened and polished. The remainder of the horn is in a nat- 
ural condition — could be effectively used as an awl or piercer. 
It is 3?H inches long. These last two implements are compara- 
tively common. 

No, 6, is an arrow-head having four flat sides, barbed, hollow 
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base for inserting the shaft, lateral ridges well defined, edges even 
aind regular; entire surface worked smooth and polished. It has a 
<quadrilateral transverse section. It occurs frequently; and averages 
ai little over two inches long These arrow heads, on being shot 
i nto anything, would remain there, after pulling the shaft out. 

No. 7, is a smoothed and polished implement, with butt 
smooth, and point truncated, length 3^ inches; could be used 
^s a flat headed punch for flaking stone implements; and as horn 
■ s tougher, less brittle, and not so easily split as bone is, this 
"^vas probably the use of this variety of tool. 

Nos. 8, 9, 12, 20 — These are celts made out of the heavier 

Ictnds of horn, such as elk, etc., and are not worked except on the 

side, which is ground down flat. Some specimens have a hole 

sn the butt for suspension. The cutting edge is formed similar 

^o that of a stone celt, and these could be put to a large number 

of uses. No. 8 is 5^ inches long, figure 9, being a side view. 

"No. 12 is a little more than one-half diameter. No. 20, is gj^ 

inches long, by 2}{ inches in greatest width. These are all very 

much weathered. 

No. II, is a borie harpoon ^}i inches long, ^ broad and 
5-16 in thickness, has a wedge-shaped base with perforation for 
cord, so as to be used with a detachable shaft, a la Esquimaux. 
The surface is smoothed and polished. 

No. 13, is an implement called "cassetete" or "break-head." 
It is curved and pointed like a bird*s beak. It is peculiarly 
suitable for insertion into a club head. Length 6 inches by ^ 
inch thick and over i inch deep. Is spilt from the butt of a horn, 
and not particularly well worked, the butt being in a natural 
state of fracture. This same form also occurs in bone.* 

No. 14. — Pipes of horn, like Fig. 14, are extremely rare, and 
are probably makeshifts. The one figured, has a bowl a little 
over one mch in depth, the stem hole showing trials of boring. 
The lip and base have been roughly rounded. Length, 2^ 
inches. 

No. 15, is an implement for smoothing cords, has the notch 
or groove continued to the opposite side of prong, and the way 
of using is supposedly by holding the butt in the hand and rub- 
bing up and down a cord in tension with the groove; ^ size. 

No. 16, is ia pottery stamp, having seven ridges and six grooves 
which still retain the marks of cutting tools in the bottom of the 
grooves, while the ridges are smoothly worn. This implement 
was used in making the pots with patterns of groups of lines at 
various angles, the pot presumably being supported on the inside 
when the operation took place before baking; ^ size. 

Nos. 17, and 19, represent a class of implements known as 
arrow straighteners, and as such, exhibit signs of wear on the 

*See Primitive Indu^ttiy. 
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obliquely made holes. These may have been used as a pinch or 
grip, or by weighting with stones, either in or out of water, till 
the inserted shaft retained the desired straightness. Wooden 
arrow straighteners. on the same principle, are used by the Pa- 
cific slope Indians.* 

Fig. 18, is here introduced from the Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81, for comparison, it being a Walpi 
Indian goat horn arrow straightener with a **toggle" attached; 
size }/^; size of 17, y^; and of 19, ^. 

Figs. I to 13 are from this locahty, and 14 to 20 are from 
other places in Ontario, the latter being taken from the Annual 
Reports of the Ontario Archaeological Museum, in which all the 
originals are deposited, with many other specimens of the same 
sort from Ontario. 



THE ARYAN QUESTION. 



BY WILLIS HOUGHTON. 



Historic Arya may be defined as that portion of Europe 
west of the thirtieth meridian, east. While there have been 
Asiatic Aryans, the region designated has been the seat of 
Aryan operations for many centuries. Yet the origin of this 
race is in dispute, and may continue to be so for a generation to 
come. The data gathered by scholars and specialists may be 
marshalled in support of the following facts and hypotheses: 

1. The first stratum of European population, it is claimed, 
was of an African type. Various tribes of dark, long-headed 
people occupied the fairer portions of the continent, and lived 
in a most primitive style. 

2. Then came an epoch, when Asiatic peoples swarmed 
the plains, and mountain sides of Europe. Migrations may 
have begun as peaceful expeditions in search of homes, or as 
alliances with tribes already in possession of rich river valleys. 
The climate may have been enticing and the semi-tropical ani- 
mals which roamed where glaciers now flow, may have tempted 
the hunter; but such expeditions would naturally be followed 
by warlike undertakings when the males of the conquered in- 
habitants were exterminated, and the females enslaved. In any 
case, let the migration have been peaceful or one of conquest, 
a fusion of races followed. Europe became quite strongly 
Turanized. 

Any such occupation of Europe by Asiatics, was not the 
work of a generation, or of a century, but may have covered an 
extended space of time. Nor were the migrating peoples all 
of a low order of civilization. The remains in Switzerland, 



*S«e Boyle's Primitive Man in Ontario. 
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Etruria, and elsewhere, would point to the arrival of bands of 
migrants direct from the homeland of Sumero-Accads, bringing 
with them a Turanian culture almost unmistakable. 

3. The Baltic sea region became peopled by Asiatics, who. 
in places, fused with the more primitive dark race; and these 
people seem never to have been displaced- That hardy region 
of forest, and cultivatable land became a great "area of charac- 
terization." I'rof. Ripley, sugj^esls scientific processes whereby 
the type of man may have been modified in stature, ind in 
feature, until the blonde giant with flaxen hair became very 
common. 

Eventually the Baltic sea region, so well endowed for the 
development of a race of men, would become surcharged with 
population, and itself be compelled lo send out large swarms 
of emigrants, who search for homes. 

4. For thr^e thousand years, this Baltic sea "area of charac- 
terization" has been swarming, hordes of migrants pushing 
toward the south, southwest, and southeast. In semi-historic 
times, we trace not, onlv the pathway of the ancestors of the 
Iranians and the lost tribes of the Vang-tee-Kiang, but a dis- 
tinct line of migration down the Danube, the Thracians and 
Phrygians in the van, always crowding away from the center of 
dispersion. It is needless to speak of the return of the 
Heraclidii: into the Peloponnesus, the descent of Celts into 
Italy, the Macedonian conquest of the world, the Roman suc- 
cession to empire, the flooding of western and southern Europe 
by Goth and Vandal. Dane and Northman, and the Swedish 
occupation of Russia. Even to-day, America is studying prob- 
lems for the peaceful prevention of such wholesale swarming 
from Germanic lands, as seems to jeopardize ournationality. 

5. My hypothesis, ihen, is that the Baltic sea "area of 
characteri;iation" is the primitive home of Aryans. It has been 
the center of Aryan dispersion for thirty centuries or more, 
and continues to be such. If this hypothesis be allowed, it 
follows, of course that the Teutons are the Aryans " par 
excellence." 

5. As a corollary, it follows that the Aryans are of European 
origin. After ihe ancestors of the Iranians crossed the steppes 
of Russia and descended the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
Eastern Europe became Mongolixed, and did not feel the in- 
fluence of the Aryan until after the time of Ivan the Great, five 
centuries ago. 

7. The process of Aryanization may be likened to the on- 
ward pressing of a mighty flood out from the Baltic sea region. 
As the circling wave of humanity met other peoples, they were 
engulfed and lost, or there was a mingling;. In the latter case 
there resulted a new people, which became purer and purer 
Aryan, as new blood from the homeland was poured into their 
veins. A weak injection of Aryan blood was wont to produce 
a peculiar people, whose racial affinities have been in doubt or 
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in dispute. Therefore, it is not strange that we find on the 
borders of early historic Arya such anomalous peoples as the 
Medes, Pelasgians, and some of the earliest examples of Celt 
and Slav. The Medes were Aryanized into Persians; the Pel- 
asgians, into Phrygians, Greeks and Latins. Large areas once 
occupied by Celts, and by Slavs have become Teutonized, 
though the Celts and the Slavs have never departed from their 
ancient homes. Mongolized Russia is yet in a semi-Aryan 
anomalous state. 

8. It must be borne in mind that almost all historic peoples 
are a mixture of two or more elements. Some so-called Aryans 
are a fusion of the primitive European of the African type with 
the Asiatic immigrant which supplanted that type, and this 
amalgamation thoroughly Teutonized; others lack one or the 
other of the non-Aryan elements. Occasionally will be found 
a group or community which has not been Teutonized and 
which is therefore not Aryan. 



Note. — Ten years ago ih« writer presented the above hypothesis and a more extended ar- 
irument in Allen's History of Civilization [Vol. Ill, Ch. I]. It seems to him that the facts pre- 
sented by Professor Ripley [January- Popular Science Monthly] and by Professor Sergi [January- 
Moi)ist] tend to confirm thijt hypothesis. 

Ohio University, Athens, f>b. 8, iSgS. 



ORIGIN AND TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE 

IRISH. 

BV C. STAN 1 LAND WAKE. 

If the ancient history of Ireland, the fair land of Erin, the 
green isle of the west, were accurately known, it would prob- 
ably be as romantic as that told of any country. The story 
of its origin, as written in the ancient chronicle, has often been 
repeated, but it will bear summarizing in the words of Spencer, 
whose "View of the State of Ireland" forms the first volume 
of the "Ancient Irish Histories," published at Dublin in 1809. 
The author of that work, who was high in office in Ireland dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth, states that the Irish chron- 
icles speak "first of one Gathelus, the son of Cecrops or Argos, 
who having married the king of Egypt's daughter, thence 
sailed with her into Spain and there inhabited." Then of Ne- 
medes and his sons, who coming out of Scythia, peopled Ire- 
land, and inhabited it with his sons 250 years, until he was 
overcome of the "giants," then in Ireland, and at the last quite 
banished and rooted out; after whom 200 years the sons of 
one Dela, being Scythians, arrived there again and possessed 
the whole land, of which the youngest, called Stanius, in the 
end made himself monarch. Lastly of the four sons of Miles- 
ius. king of Spain, which conquered the land from the Scyth- 
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ians and inhabited it with Spaniards, and called it after the 
name of the youngest Hibernus, '*Hibernia." 

In a note to this statement, Sir James Ware, the antiquary, 
remarks that the Irish stories have a continued succession of 
kings of Ireland from Slavius until the conquest in the reign of 
Henry the Second of England; so that whoever the so-called 
*'Scythians" may have been, they must have occupied Ireland, 
or a large part of it. Spencer himself was of opinion that the 
North of Ireland, that is, the province of Ulster, was first set- 
tled by the peoples of northern Europe, who ^'overflowed all 
Christendom." An early settlement of Scandinavians in the 
north of Ireland is now generally admitted by antiquarians, 
and it is consistent with the ethnology of ancient Ireland. 

Mr. E. O'Curry, who wrote '*On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish," and whose work was edited by Mr. W. 
K. Sullivan and published in 1873, states that there were two 
distinct types among the people. One of them was high-stat- 
ured, fair-skinned, with hair of golden color or red, and blue 
or gray-blue eyes; while the other was a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, pale-skinned, small or medium statured race. The Fir- 
bolgs would seem to have belonged to the former type, as to 
whom O'Curry remarks that they were identical with many 
tribes in Great Britain, and along the Belgic and Frisian coast. 
They were undoubtedly of the tall, fair-haired race, which, 
under various names, occupied the whole of northern Europe, 
and probably belonged to that brauch of it which afterwards, 
as Angles, overran a large part of the adjoining island, to which 
they gave the name of England. It is known historically that 
the present inhabitants of northern Scotland are descended 
from the Scoli of Ireland, who are identified by some writers 
with the Skets or Skythians. They first settled in the Hebri- 
des and, then on the mainland not far from Oban, where the 
burial ground of the ancient ^'Scottish" kings may yet be seen. 
Thence they spread throughout the country, which they con- 
quered, giving it the name of Scot-land. Red hair is a charac- 
teristic of the Scottish Highlanders, and they are descended 
largely from the golden-haired Irish race, the Scoti of Orosius, 
whose book was translated into English by no less a personage 
than King Alfred the Great. 

Another version of ancient Irish history is given in '*The 
Chronicle of Ireland, collected by Meredith Hanmar in the 
year 1571." which says that 750 years after the flood one 
Gathelus, son of Xealus, a Grecian, went to Egypt in the days 
of Moses, and there married Scota, the daughter of King 
Pharaoh, and remained about ninety-three years. He then left 
Egypt and went with his people to Numidia, then to Portugal, 
and afterward to Galitia, where they settled and became so 
populous that Gathelus took a great number of them to sea 
and settled in Ireland. He is said not only to have enriched 
and beautified the Irish language, but also to have taught the 
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people letters, "sought up their antiquities, and trained their 
youth in warlike exercises, after the manner of the Grecians 
anci Egyptians from whence he descended." Gathelus, if what 
is here related of him is true, must have been of a very fair age 
when he died. But, in reality, the name "Gathelus" stands for 
a people, and not for a single individual, and their connection 
with Galitia shows them to have belonged to the same stock 
as the nation which ^ave name to Gallia or Gaul, the modern 
P'rance, so-called from the German Frankish invaders of the 
country. 

Such a conclusion agrees with what is known of the origin 
of the Milesians, the small, dark-haired people of Ireland. The 
ancient chronicles are unanimous that the Milesians came 
from Spain, but Spencer, speaking on the authority of Pompo- 
nius Mela, says that the Spaniards who settled in Ireland '^were 
anciently Gauls, and that they brought with them those let- 
ters which they had anciently learned in Spain, first into 
Ireland." O'Curry supposes them to have come from the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, between the north of the Loire 
and Galicia. the name of which shows it to have been inhabited 
hy Gauls. The noted historian of Scotland, George Buchanan, 
affirms that all the north side of Spain was possessed by Gallic 
colonies, as though identifying them with the Basques; and he 
thinks many of the Gallic Spaniards fled to Ireland to escape 
the exactions of the Romans. If the Basques, and with them 
the Milesians, could be ascribed of. a Phenicinn origin every- 
thing would be plain. The Phenicians, who dwelt on the 
Syrian sea-board are known to have settled on the coast of 
Spain, having previously colonized parts of northern Africa, 
and the«r associations with Egypt would account for the sup- 
posed residence of Gathelus in that country. The Celtic lang- 
uages have peculiar eastern affinities, which separate them to 
some extent from other languages belonging to the Aryan 
stock, and point to an early contact with Phenicia. 

The German writer, Lappenberg, whose historical writings 
are of great value, has an article in Eosch and Gruber*s Ency- 
clopedia, on the **History of Ireland down to the Introduction 
pf Christianity,'* in which he states that Tigernacb, who died 
in 1088, and was the oldest chronicler of Ireland, admitted that 
all historical movements of the Scoti down to Kimbaoth, prince 
of Eamain,* in the year 305 before Christ, were unreliable. 
Lappenberg thinks that the earlier Irish annals were founded 
on older documents, but that their statements are untrust- 
worthy. He tells us, however, that the name Erin (Eirinn), 
spears in the Argonautic Expedition (Vol. II, 79), of the pre- 
tended Orpheus, and as one of the British islands, named 
^^Ibion in an alleged work of Aristoetle, '^De Mundo." In the 

J, *A cunous account of thtA part of Ireland, under the title of "The Tribes ind Customs of 
"Y-oiany, commonly called O'Kelly's Country," was published, with a translation by John Don- 
'^^an, at Dublin in 1843. 
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ourth century before Christ, the Periplus of Hanno and 
Pytheas, mention this island, and the latter, according to the 
assertion of Festus Avienus, mentions also the Hibernians as 
the people that inhabited it. Lappenberg says the Greeks 
must have received their knowledge of the island from the Phe- 
nicians, although he adds that there is no mention in the Greek 
and Roman writers of the establishment of Phenician or Car- 
thaginian colonies in Ireland. Nevertheless, the facts that 
the niime of the sun god among the early Irish was the same 
as among the Phenicians, Baal, or Bel, and that Belsamen 
was lord of the heavens, is evidence that the two peoples had 
been in some way connected. 

Edmun'i Campion, who in I571, wrote a history of Ireland, 
sets forth the claims over Ireland of the crown of i^ritain. 
founded on the supposed Spanish origin of the ancient Irish. 
They are as follows: 

*i. First that the Irish . . . were subjects of the crown 
of Britaine, before they set foote in Ireland. Thus it appear- 
eth. They dwelt on that side of Spaine, whereof Bayou was 
then chiefe imperiall citie, and the same then in possession and 
obedience to Gurguntius 376 years ere Christ was borne, as it 
was to his successors many a day after, namely to Henry. . . . 
From this coast and city, now part of Gascoigne came the 
fleets of those Iberians, who in 60 ships met Gurguntius on the 
sea, returning from the conquest of Denmarke, to whom they 
yielded oath and service, sued for dwelling, were by him con- 
ducted and planted in Ireland, and became his leige people.** 

**2. Mac Gil-murrow, king of Ireland, with all his petty 
princes, lordes, and captaines. summoned to King Arthur's 
court held in Carlion, an. 519, did accordingly their homage, 
and attended all the while his great feaste and assembly 
lasted." 

"3. The monarch of Ireland and all other, both reges and 
reguli for them and for theirs forever, betooke themselves to 
Henry the second in an. Dom. 1172. . . . This did they 
with consents and shouts of the people: and King Henry re- 
turned without any battle given." 

4. ''The same time Obrene of Thomond, Oconer of Con- 
naght, Arthur Mac Murrow of Leinster, and all the Irish lords 
which had been somewhat disordered, renewed their obedience." 

Ciurguntius, here referred to as monarch of Britain, is prob- 
ably as fabulous as the famous King Arthur himself. It is true 
that some of the ICnglish chroniclers state that in the year 
525 King Arthur landed in Ireland with a large army and de- 
feated King Gilla-Mury, who was taken prisoner, but Sir James 
Ware declares that there is not the least reference to any such 
conquest in the native annals. Equally untrustworthy is the 
statement that Ireland was utterly wasted and subdued by Eg- 
fried, king of Northumberland, and afterwards by King Edgar. 
Ireland suffered enough from actual invasions and internecine 
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disputes, without adding fictitious disasters. The conquest by 
Strongbowe. in the reign of Henry II, was attended with the 
loss ol their lands by the native Irish, which, in many places, 
they recovered again, however, wlien the country became de- 
populated through the contests, during the War of the Koscs, 
between the adherents of the houses of York and Lancaster- 
After the death of the Duke of Clarence, who had ende.vored 
to restore English authority, the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught were overrun by a chieftain from the \\est named 
O'Brien, who devastated the whole country, comjiletely de- 
>-troying many Urge towns, and then invaded Lcinstcr. where 
he was proclaimed King of all Ireland. 

•spencer refers to various other "tempests" which disturbed 
the peace of different parts of Ireland, so much that of Scot- 
land was broken through the jealousiesand ambitions of the 
great highland chiefs. Curiously enough, the latest invasion 
of Ireland was by the Scots under the leadership of Edward' 
the Bruce, a brother of the renowned Robert the Bruce, in the 
year 1315. Spencer's account of this invasion gives a vivid 
picture of the terrible experiences through which Ireland has 

fassed, and of the savagery of warfare during the middle ages, 
le says that Edward the Bruce with "a power of Scottes and 
Red-Shankes" and Irish allies entered the English pale, sacked 
and razed all cities and corporate towns and "rooted out the 
noble families of the .\udlies, Talbots, Tuckets, Chamberlains, 
Mundevilles. and the Savages out of Ardes-" At Dundalke he 
made himself king, and ri:igncd for one year, until Edward II 
sent over from England Lord John Birmingham, who encoun- 
tered Edward the Bruce near Dundalke. overthrew his army. 
slew him, and chased the Scots to the sea-coast. Notwith- 
standing, says Spencer, "all the way that they fledde, for very 
rancor and despight, in their return, they utterly consumed 
and wasted whatsoever they had before left unspoyled, so as 
of all townes, castles, forts, bridges and habitations they left 
not any sticks standing, nor any people remayning: for those 
few which yet survived fledde further into the English pale 
that now is. Thus was all that goodly country utterly wasted." 
Spencer remarks that the English pale was chiefly in the north, 
from the point of Donluce and beyond unto Dublni; having 
in its midst Knockfergus, Belfast. Armagh and Carlingford, 
which were afterwards not counted within it. as the pale in his 
day stretched no further towards the north than IJundalke. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the English in 
Ireland and the native Irish always remained apart. As a fact 
they freely intermarried, as appears from Hanmar's chronicle, 
written, as we have seen, in 1571. where it is said that, owing to 
such intermarriage "there grew among them great alliance and 
affinity lo the furtherance of the language." Spencer men- 
tions that the English who dwelt in Connaught and Munster. 
and some of them in Leinster and Ulster, were "degenerate," 
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and he states that some had "quite shaken ol^ their English 
and put on Irish, that they might be altogether Irish." Such 
was the case with the Geraldines and their followers, the Mac- 
mahons, Macswynes, and Macshiers. who rebelled against Ed- 
ward 1\', owing to the beheading of Thomas, carl of Desmond; 
iilthoiigh the Geraldines were originally an Italian family set- 
tled in England. The Irish of Spencer's time said that the 
Macmahons in the north were descended from the Fitz Ursulas, 
and the Macswynes of Ulster from the English Veres, and 
that most persons having surnames ending with "an," were of 
English descent. Spencer explains the fact of so many Eng- 
lish families becoming Irish as being ilue to intermarriage and 
fosterage. I'osterage was much practiced, and it is not sur- 
prising that the ties formed by it became ultimately stronger 
than those of race. But Ireland itself, like a fond foster 
mother, has always had great attraction for its inhabitants, to 
whatever race they belonged, and the future may yet see them 
forming a homogeneous whole- 
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ntiim that no primitive type has come down to 
IIS. The six or seven so called primordial races whiih we assume are only 
probabilities. induced from those which we have observtd to-day, mixed, 
crossed, married and remarried, ten. twenty or one hundred times perhajis. 
The race* which have aoproached nearest to the lyjie in question are the 
prebistorit races.- but which ? For lack of others, let us look at (hose of 
Europe -the only ones that are at all known. It has been assumed that the 
men of Chelles, thai is to say, of the first PaliEollihic Kpoch, were of the 
Neanderthal race. The assumption has not been proven. I am more in- 
clined to believe that the PaUcolithic race of Chelles was that which we 
find later on, small, brown, dolichocephalic, extremely orthognatboiis. and 
with microsemc orbits, spread thiougn all southern Kurope. the isles of the 
Mediterranean and northern Africa, and which I have called the Troglo- 
dyte race of the Lozere, or better; the Mediterranean race. Evidently it 
came northward, step by step, from Afrira subsequent to the Glacial epoch, 
that is to say. from the country where recently in Ihe south of Tunis enor- 
mous quantities of Chelleati quanternary instruments have been discovered, 
and where five or six thousand years befiTC our era the -caltesed tribes cir- 
culated that gave rise to the Egyptians, a race of a lypi- still far removed 
from what the primitive t\pe must have been. 

For us, the type to which the name of the race of Cro-Magon lias been 
given is a crossed race. Ihe result of a mixture of the local Mediterranean 
race, with the tall blonds who came as conquerors, in the Neolithic Epoch 
which followed, the number of blonds ini-reased; another race the brachy- 
cephalic, was added, which came by the same route. Thereafter the pop- 
ulation is divided into groups, differing both in physical characteristic > and 
in eiviliiaiioii. In one place we have the Troglodytes of the Lozere, the 
most ancient race, a poor and conquered people, who had been forced to 
take refuge in the least accessible localities. In another, we have the 
blonds more or less crossed, the makers of the long megalithlc monuments. 
The trachycephalles are scarcely ever seen to predominate at any one 
point, whleh may be accounted for by Ihe tact that they practiced crema- 
tion. One of the most pronounced of the latter groups is that of the Pata- 
ffiiies of Swltierland.among whom we sec the Polished Stone Age pass into 
the I(ron« Age. and whose agriculture and industry are considerably ad- 
vanced.— /VtiM The Monislfor July, tSgj. 
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BY STEl'HEN D. PEET. 
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In continuing the description of the cliff-dwellings, and es- 
pecially of those which are situated at great heights and pro- 
vided with so many means of defense, it is very natural that we 
should give to them the name ol "Clifi Fortresses." 

We use the term not so much to designate a separate class 
of structures, or to prove that tliere was any resemblance be- 
tween ihem and modern fortresses, as to show the precautions 
which the Cliff-dwellers took to protect themselves from their 
enemies. The name is appropriate when applied to those ruins 
which were situated on the San Juan, and which have 1-cen de- 
scribed by the various explorers of that region, and have been 
called the "Cliff Palace." the "Long House,' "Loop-Hole Fort," 
"Balcony House." "Sandal Cliff-House," all of which were really 
fortified villages.* 

It is also appropriate when applied to the villages which were 
situated on the summits of the high Mesas in the neighborhood 
of the Rio Grande, and which were occupied by various tribes 
when the Spaniards first visited that valley. It is especially ap- 
propriate when used in connection with the ruins which have 
been discovered on the Rio de Chelley and the Rio Verde, Wal- 
out Canyon and the regions north of the San Francisco moun- 
tain. 

It may be well, for the sake of convenience, to confine the 
name to those structures which are found on the mesas and in 
the sides of the cliffs, but have not been occupied since history 
began, the inhabitants of which are totally unknown. We call 
them fortresses because some of them were placed above pueblos 
which were situated in the valleys, and were evidently places of 
retreat for the Pueblo tribes which made their permanent homes 
in the valleys, and because they seem to have been constructed 
with the purpose of securing defense to the people who had been 

•0<Iiarvil!i(»lik<!ih«E weicvitiwdbyMr. LoBitW.UunckeUndW.K. Moorbend. They 
MCilnulBdinihcTirioiubaicuiveruweiEDrihc McElmo. Nunei were pvcn la thsD whict 
imcM £indrul u EhtHCBfnliaiiEif above. Moiurch-* Cave. Eaglc'o Ncii. Giut't cuv*, Hiwk'i 
HcnCiiTc, BouldEr Cutle, Cold Sprin( Canyon, Ruiat in Couonogail (lulch. Kulni in Allen 
C>iir«>> t-liff HdimA, CIltFllouKH, DiffHauH Nus. 6 ind 7, Cliff Dwelling N». it, ii, ij, 
RnbkCiiDea — ibay kllhive tha tsmc chinciEriiiici of ih< cliff haium or diS builden in ihe Uui- 
CW Ciayon, but >fb genenlly toullir Bnd mon coioplciehr niiut. They ara maialy ntoated in 
Ibcddcorilit cilir and have iralUlqpTOlECI IhEDirroman mviding Enemy. In a (^wcikk (here 
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driven from the pueblos to the sides ol the cliffs and remained 
there until they were driven altogether from the region. 

It has been iicid by a few explorers that there were no fort- 
resses among the clifl-dwellings or pueblos; that what appear 
to be such wi;re the "summer homes" of a people who resorted to 
the valleys for the purpose of cultivating the soil, and who built 
their houses In the ledges to protect themselves from floods and 
the assaults of enemies. This opinion is not held by many, but 
as it is advanced by Mr, C. MindelefF and other explorers con- 
nected with the Ethnological Bureau, and has been published in 
their reports, we give it here.* The following is the language: 

The siudv of the ruins in Canvon de Chellev has led to the conclusion 
that the clilt ruLus there are generally subordinate structures, connected 
with and inhabited al the same lime as a number uf Urge home villages lo- 
cated on the canyon bottoais, and occupy much the same relation to ihe lat- 
ter that Moen-Kepi does to Oraibi. or that Nutria, Pescado and Ojo Call- 
enle do to Zuni, and that they are the 'unctional analogues of the "walctl 
towers" of the ban Juan and of Zuni and the brush shelters of Tusayan. In 
other wordg.they were horticultural outlooks occupied only during the fann- 
ing season. It might be expected that the l^anyon dc Chelley ruins would 
hardly come within the scheme of the c I assiti cation with those found in the 
open countrv; for here, if any where, we should find corroboration of the 
old idea that the cliff ruins were the homes and last refuge of a race harass- 
ed by powerful enemies, driven to the construction of dwellings in inaccess- 
ible cliffs, where a last ineffectual stand was made against their foes; or the 
more recent theory that they represent an early stage in the de('elopmcm 
of Pueblo architecture, when the I'ueblo builders were few in number and 
surrounded by numerous enemies. Neither of these theories are in accord 
with facts. A still later idea is that the cliff dwellings were used as places 
of refuge bv various pueblo tribes, who, when the occasion of such use was 
passed, returned lo their original homes, or to others constructed like them. 
This makes plain some of the cliff ruins, but il applicable at all to those in 
de Chelley, it applies to only a small number of them. 

The same author says there are great differences in kind be- 
tween the great valley pueblos, located without reference to de- 
fense, and depending for security on the size and number of their 
population, of which Zuni and Taos are examples, and the vil- 
lages which are located on high mesas and projecting tongues of 
rock; in other words, on defensive sites, where reliance for secu- 
rity was placed on the character of the site occupied, such as the 
Tusayan villages of to-day. 

Doubtless in the early days of Pueblo architecture, small settlements 
were tlie rule. Probably these settlements were lorated in the valleys, on 
titci most convenient for horticulture, each gens oceupvmg its own village. 
Ificuriions by neighboring wild tribes or by hostile ueiBhtwrs. and constant 
annoyance and loss at their hands, gradually compelled the removal of 
thcie little villages to sites more easily defended, and also forced the seggre- 
gati'in of various related gentes into one group or village. At a stilllater 
perio'l the same motive compelled a further removal to even more ditScull 
lilcii. Many villages stopped at this stage. Some were in this stage at the 
time of the Discovery;— Aco ma for example. Finally, whole villages, whose 
inbabituits spoke the same luiguage, combined to found one larger vil- 

inolngy. -Tht Cliff Ruini ol Cuyon dc Clwllty," 
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lage. which depending now on sue and numbeis for lietense. was again lo- 
oted on a site convenient for hurticuliuri", Thtse constiliiie ihe large 
"communal houses," Ihe diitinguishinK r Kara c [eristics of which are as fol- 
lows: Each building consisted <•( an agglomc ration of a great number of 
small cells.wjthout any larger halls of parliciilarly striking dimensions. Ail 
the buildings, except ihe out-houses or additiims,' were at leabt two stories 
high, and olien several storieti high. The lnwer stury was enieredonly 
from the roof. A dead wall without windows was the only defense. The 
various stories receded from the bottom ID the top, nnd were reached by 
Udders. 

The eslufa. or kiva, oflen cifi ular in lorm, but some times placed with- 
in $(]uare walls, Ihe corners fillledin.making them circular inside and square 
outside, was amiiher important element. 

The ruins of de Chelley show unmistakably several periods of occupa- 
lion extending over considerable lime, and each comparatively complete. 
They fall easily into the classification suggested by Mr. (I. Nnrdenskjcjii.* 

la the description given by Mr. Mindeleff the following clas- 
sification has been employed: 

1. Old villages on open --ites. 

2. Home villages on bottom lands. 

3. Home villages located for defense. 

4. Cliff outlooks or farming shelters. 

This classification is, in the main, correct, but it would be 
better if it could be made to emphasize the fortified character of 
the third class, namely, the "home villages located for defense,"for 
these are the structures to which we give the name of "Cliff 
Fortresses." We maintain that they mark a period in the history 
of all the puebio tribes. It was p'obably the same period in 
which the tribes on the Rio Grande, on the 2uni river and other 
localities in the interior were compelled to build their villages 
on the summits of the mesas, a few of which are still occupied, 
but the majority of them are in ruins. It was a period which 
preceded the advent of the Spaniards, but was subsequent to the 
incursions of the wild tribes, such as the Apaches. Comanches 
and Navajoes, the date of which cannot be determined. 

There may have been a period before the incursions of these 
tribes, and at intervals during the timeof their presence, when the 
people occasionally built houses in the side of the cliffs as sum- 
mer homes. 

This may be true of certain localities which are found west 
of the Grand Canyon, in Colorado, for there are here what 
Maj. J. W. Powell calls "haciendas" or agricultural settlements. 

It may also be true of certain localities in the valleys of the 
Gila and Rio Verde, and other streams which furnish rich soils 
on their borders, but are lilcely to overflow the lands at certain 
seasons of the year. It was the custom of the Pueblos, who 
dwelt on the mesas, to go iong distances away, and raise their 
crops. In such a case they would often build temporary houses 
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as their summer homes. But these houses, which were erected 
on the high points which overlooked the streams, arc generally 
made with one. two. or three rooms, and are scattered here and 
there, and look like a straggling villajje. They served the same 
purpose as the cavatc houses which arc so nnmcrous in the val- 
ley of the Rio Verde and are near the irrigating ditches which 
are so celebrated in these localities 

The villages on the bottom lands, and the cavate houses in 
the sides of the cliffs are not to be confounded with the perma- 
nent villages on the mesas. Nor are they to be confounded with 
the cliff-dwellings which are so numerous in the Mancos Canyon 
and the Canyon de Chelley and other places. We call these 
"cliff fortresses" to distinguish them from the high houses and 
the cliff palaces, and the ordinary pueblos. They are villages 
and have all the conveniences and necessities of ihe pueblo vil- 
lages, whether situated on the valleys or on the mesas. Yet the 
provisions for defense are so conspicuous and so preponderate 
over the provisions for dwelling places, that we must regard them 
as "forts" in which the defenders have gathered their families in 
order to protect them from the incursion of luiking foes. They 
may be supposed to mark a period in the history of the Pueblo 
tribes, but a period concerning which little is known. 

The history of the Cliff-dwellers is as follows : First, the 
great communistic house, built after the honey-comb pattern, 
either on the mesas or in the valleys, furnished with estufas. a 
lookout tower, and various signal stations on the heights around. 
Second, the building of the village or fortress in the sides of the 
cliffs, with the store houses in the rear instead of in the lower 
apartments, the passageways between the dwellings and the sides 
of the cliffs, with the estufas on the terraces in front, with towers 
either at the end or in the centra! part, and rooms furnished with 
loop-holes for shooting arrows at the assailants.' 

There was a third period in the history of the San Juan valley 
in which the people were driven from their villages, their clan 
organization was broken up. and society was disintegrated. Those 
who remained were compelled to bui'd separate houses high up 
in the sides of the cliffs, prottcling their families as best they 
could. About the only unity lher= was to the tribe or clan, con- 
sisted in giving the alarm when an enemy came in sight, and 
having signal stations and towers on all the high points, and cul- 
tivating the valleys in bands, whose only safety was found in 
separation and flight to the so-called "high houses." 

A fourth period was that which followed the advent of the 
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Spaniards, in which certain tribes in the west part of the val- 
ley seem to have built separate houses and square towers on 
the edges of the cliffs. At least houses have been discovered 
and described by certain explorers which are separate (rom one 
another and have a very modern look. It is possible that they 
were erected aiter the advent of the white man, though there 
is no record of this. They have been long unoccupied, but are 
in a fair state of preservation. 

It is the middle period which most interests us, for at this 
time nearly all of the so-called fortresses were erected. These 
fortresses were not confined to the sides of the cliffs, but were 
built upon the mesas, and were the permanent villages of the 
people during the time of invasion. There may have been vil- 
lages in the valleys, built after the "great house" pattern, good 
specimens of which are still lound in the valley of the Chaco, 
but the fortresses on the mesas and in the sides of the cliffs were 
also permanent villages. The summer homes were composed 
of isolated houses which were scattered among the cliffs, orwcre 
built upon the slight elevations, but did not often possess the 
component parts of village architecture, such as estufas, towers, 
store houses and tanks, or reservoirs. 

The point which we make is that there were fortified villages 
or fortresses which possessed all the elements of arcgular pueblo, 
and were occupied as permanent abodes, and not as a tempor- 
ary resorts. They were not mere refuges for the people in the 
time of attack, nor summer homes for an agricultural people. 
We must regard them as fortresses, or fortified villages, which 
the defenders built for the purpose of protection from the incur- 
sions of lurking Iocs, into which they gathered their families and 
their stores of provisions and personal possessions, making their 
inaccessibility the chief means for dtfense. They made them 
strongholds which they occupied permanently. They mark 
an early period in the history of the people — a period con- 
cerning which scarcely anything is known. About the only 
evidence is that which is found in the peculiar style of architec- 
ture and the human remains which have been discovered. 

Some have supposed that this condition of affairs was pecu- 
liar to certain localities, and was mainly prevalent in the "swarm- 
ing place" ot the Pueblo tribes, namely, the valley oi the San 
Juan.butthe evidence is that it was spread over the entire pueblo 
territory and that all the tribes passed through the same exper- 
ience. It is probable that the people on the San Juan and its 
tributaries bore the brunt of the attack of the enemies which 
came down upon them from the mountains ol the north, and 
were compelled to take refuge in the cliffs. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there were wild tribes surrounding the entire pueblo 
territory and that they constantly beset the villages which were 
on the edges, and first compelled them to fortify their homes. 
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and afterwards drove them from these outlying fortified posts . 
towards the center of the territory. 

It will be understood that there were among the Cliff-dwell- 
ers and Pueblos various methods of defending their villages, each 
one of which was adapted to the pirticular region in which they 
were placed. These may be classified as follows: 

I. In the region where the Cave-dwellers had their homes the 
main dependence was upon the "lookout," or, in other words 
upon the view furnished from their homes in the cliffs. 

There are many specimens of this kind of fortress, some of 
which may be found on the summits of the San Francisco moun- 
tains and in the midst of the craters ol the extinct volcanoes. 




O'hers are found in the midst of the Potreros and high isolated 
mesas which are situated in the valley of the Rio Grande The 
best example of this class will be found in the two isolated buttes 
or mesas which aie called Shufinne and Puye. The following is 
Mr. Bandelier's description of these: ' 

The Shufinne contains a complete cave village, burrowciJ out of the j 

sod rock by the aid of 5tone implements. The other specimen of artificial ^ 

cave-dwelhngs is separited from it bv a dislanceof only three miles. Here h 

is quite a large pueblo ruin, two stories high, that < rowns [he lop of the |! 

cliff, but at Shuhnne the buildings lie at the base of the cliff uhlcn looms 'j 

up corspicuously like a bold white castle. There are scattered groups of '. 

caves near by. some of which extend at intervals on a line nearly a mile i 

lonR, and in some places beams protrude from the rock, showing that bouses » 

bad been built against it along side the cave dwellings. J 

As lookout i^aces both cl'Ss are maenificenilv situated, commanding f 
in every direction a superb view. The Rio Grande valley is visible from 
north of San Juan to San Ildefonso, iind from Santa Clara to the gorfres 
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otChimago. The whole eastern chain slrelches out in the distance from 
Taos to its most southerly spurs helow Santa Fe. In case of imminent 
danger the inhabitants ol' one rock could signal to those of the other, night 
or day, as there was nothing to obstruct the view. The ascent to the caves 
is tedious, for the slope is steep and it is tiresome to clamber over the frag- 
ments of pumice and tufa that cover It. Once above, we find ourselves be- 
fore small duorways, both Inw and narrow, a single door which sometimes 
serves as an entrance to agtoup of as many as three cellf. connected by 
short, narrow and low tunnels, hrge enough for a small person to squeeie 
through. There were little air-holes, or possibly loop holes, m the outer 
walls but no lire places, although the evidences of hre are plain in almost 
every room. 

Every feature of a pueblo household is fuund in connection with these 
caves. As defensive positions they were free from danger from assault by 
an Indian force. Only an ambush prepared under a cover of darkness 
could injure those who had descended from their lofty abodes, in order to 




fetch water or till the fields. 
last compel the inhabitants i 
Cave villages uf this kind art 
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West of the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of the Rilo de Los Frijoles, 
there are deep canyons which traverse the country like gashes several 
hundred feet in depth. In the cliffs of this romantic valley the largest anrl 
IrCit preserved cave villages are to be seen,— capable of accommodating 
1,500 people.* 

I VVherever the caves stand without pueblo ruins in their immediate 

vicinity, Ihey show almost esclusLveiythe old. old kinds of potsherds — the 

I black and while, or gray, and corrugated. This would seem to indicate that 
the artitical caves and the small houses belong to one and the same period. 
Jinieriar to that of the construction of the many storied pueblos.t 
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Cave villages of this kind have been described by Mr. C. F. 
Lummis, as situated among the **Potreros," and in the deep 
canyons just west of the Rio Grande; and attention is called to 
the remarkable stone idols, or effigies, which are supposed to be 
the totems of this people. 

One of the best specimens of a fortress situated so as to com- 
mand an extensive view is the one which is represented in the 
cut which has been kindly furnished by Mr. C. A. Higgins, of 
the Santa Fe railroad, who describes it as follows : 

Nine irtiles from Flagstaff, and only half a mile from the stage road 
to the Grand canyon, cave buildings are to be seen, whose slopes are buried 
deep in black and red cinder. The caves, so-called, were the vent-holes 
of the volcano in the time of the eruptions of lava and ashes that have so 
plentifully covered the region for many miles about. Countless ragged 
caverns, opening directly under feet and leading by murky windings into 
unknown depths in the earth's crust. Many are simple pot-holes a few 
yards in depth, then subterranean leads, choked up and concealed. Others 
yawn black, like burrows of huge beasts of prey. In many instances they 
are surrounded by loose stone walls, part of which are standing just as 
when their singular inhabitants peered through the crevices at an approach- 
ing foe. Broken pottery abounds scattered in small fragments, like a 
talus, to the very foot of the hill. The pottery is similar to that found in 
the cliff-dwellings. It is probable the Cave-dwellers and the Cliff-dwellers 
were the same people. The coarser vessels are simply glazed or roughly 
corrugated; the smaller ones are decorated by regular indentations in imi- 
tation of the scales of the rattlesnake, or painted in black and white geo- 
metric designs. 



II. The commonest form of defense was to place the village or 
**great house" upon a high and isolated mesa, and make the situ- 
ation itself the source of security, but even in such cases there 
were special provisions for defense in the arrangement of the 
rooms above the terraces, leaving the lower story without any 
entrance. 

This was the peculiarity which the Spaniards noticed* in all 
the pueblos, though some of them were more difficult to ap- 
proach than others. Taos, Laguna, Acoma, San Domingo, all of 
them located in the eastern part oi the pueblo territory, in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, occupied such isolated positions that 
the Spaniards found it difficult to conquer them, and some of 
them they never did wholly conquer. 

The early American explorers were impressed with the de- 



*The story of Coronado's march wa> told by four persons who took part in it} Mendoza, 
forramillo and an anonymous writer and Castanedo. The following quotations will show the 
imi'ressions formed: 

"Acuco was discovered by Alvarado in 1540, who described it as "situated on a precipitous 
«. liHT^iO hi>;h that an arquebus ball could scarcely reach the too." "Situated on the top, the only 




be reached Cicuys. "which he found to l>e a strongly fortified village, and consisted of four stor)- 
tvrraced houses built around a long square. It was also protected by a low stone wall and was 
capable of putting ^00 men into the field. "Coronado and his troops also reached this rock. 
Tbcy climbed the heights of Acuco with great difficulty, but the native women accomphshed it 
with ea.se. At the end of the first day *s march from Acoma they rented, where was ••the fairest 
tow n in a!l the province, in which were private houses seven stones high." Probably Laguna. 
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Jensive character of these isolated villages, and have often de- 
scribed them* 

An excellent summary of the various fortifications, or fortified 
%'illages, which may be found in the pueblo territory, has been 
given by Mr. A. H. Hell, an English Et^nt'cman, who accompany- 
i ng the surveyors of the Southern Pacific railroad, afterwards 
xvrote a book entitled "New Tracks in North America." In this 
book he furnishes a description of the country and its topogra- 
phy, giving the elevation of the mountain peaks.f the amount of 
territory drained by the different rivers.t the barriers[| which 
^rcparate the different river valleys, the pueblos in this region and 
the population of each. He also quotes from Prof. J. S. New- 
t>erry, who accompanied one of the earliest exploring parties, 
that o( Captain McComb, and who described the pueblos which 
Jne visited. 

The ruins described by Mr. Bell were situated in the differ- 
ent districts, namely: on the Rio Grande and its tributaries; on 
the plateau where the Zuiii and Tusayan tribes still live; on the 
3lio Verde and Little Colorado north of the San Francisco moun- 
tains; in the valley of the Gila and its tributaries; and, lastly, in 
^onora, where are the ruins of the Casas Grandes. We give his 
^descriptions of the first three or four localities, and leave the 
tf^ortress of Sonora for another time, 

The isolated pueblos which lie at a considerable diaiance from the 
Kjiain valley of the Rio Graoiie are very different in appearance from the 
simple one story buildings which are occupied by the natives. I,agun;i is 
tjuilt ou the summit of a cliiT some forty lei-t hi^h, and possesses several 
xiaiural advantages for defense. Acuma is a large vittage on the summit of 
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Those mentioned with the exception ol Zuni and the seven Moqui 
villager, are the only native fortresses which now remain. 

Pecos was a fortified 'own of several stories, ll was built upon the 
summit of a mesa which jutted out into the valley of the stream, and over- 
looked the valley for many miles. The Spaniards lived there until the 




middle of the last century. A few natives r 
mained and kept alive the sacred firos in tl 
eMufas. The wild Indians of the mountaii._ 
finally attacked the place and left Pecos deso-l 
lated. I 

There are many ruins situated northeast | 
from San Francisco mountain, located c 
summit of the mesas. They are mostly three I 
stories high with a court common to the whole | 
community forming the center, 
ur basement consists of a stone wall fifteen feel I 
high, the lop of which forms a landing, and a '' 
flight of stone steps leads from the first to the second slory. 

Further to the northwest, and nearer to Colorado, is a group of p 
larger than those of the Moquis, but situated like them on the nat su 
of mesas but containing estufas. reservoirs, aqueducts, terraces and v 
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nt buildings at east Eoitr stories high. No traces have been found of Ihe 
former inhabitants. Al Pueblo Creek are the remains of several fortified 
pueblos, crowning the heights whith command Aitec pass. 

The ruins on the Rio \'erde are worihy of notice. The river banks. 
were covered bv ruins of slonc houses and regular fortifications which do 
not appear to have been inhabited for centuries. 

In this connection it maybe well to recall the villages which 
were situated on the Rio Grande, and which belonged to the same 
systetn with those which have been described, but have so long 
been unoccupied, that they have been called by Mr. C. F. 
Lummis, the cities that were forgotten. 



I 




These seem to have been fortified town.s. They are called 
by the general name of Gran Quivira. They were occupied by 
the Spanish missionaries but were finally overthrown by the sav- 
ages and are now in ruins. 

Near Quivria Mr. Bandelier discovered a bold eminence 
which bears the remains of a pueblo in which ihe rooms were 
disposed in a circle around the top of the hill and two estufas, 
and not far from the village an artificial pond. He says: 

What could have induced the Indians to settle and remain in a region 
where they bad to forego. the great convenience of a natural water supfilv? 
It was the result of being driven back from other points. The ruins on the 
Madano were all provided with artificial reservoirs. This was not a device 
pecaliar to Quivira, but one that was generally adopted bv the Pueblo In- 
dians of that region. All over this arid region the villages relied upon such 
contrivancei : s they do to-day at Acoma. Every pueblo on the Madano 
stands so as to be easily defended and to atiford excellent lookouts. 

They are all specimens i>f that peculiar kind of Indian defensive posi- 
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tions in which the absence of obstacles lo a wide range of view becomes a ^ 
main element of security. The raving IixJian seldom could ha. ve taken a ' 
pueblo by surjirise, still less by direct assault against both ihe villHges on 
the Medaito. The villages were almost impregnable. Against persistent 
attacks on a small scale Ihe sedentiiry Indian could not long hold out. 

The same kind of fortressaes is common in the region around 
Zuni, though the most of them are in ruins. There are two 
pueblos on the summit ol '"Inscription Rock." The Zunis claim 
that they were their villages but were abandoned previous to the 
appearance of the Spaniards. 

General Simpson has furnishec! apian and description of one 
ot these ruins. He says: 

These ruins presented in plan a rectangle of zo6 by 307 feet, the sides 
corresponding to the four cardinal points. The apartments seem to have 
been cniefly upon the contour of the rectangle, though the heaps of rubbish 
within the court show that there had been here some also. The style of the 
masonry, though resembhng that of Ihe pueblos of Chaco, is far inferior in 
beauty of its details. 

About ^ooyards dislant,adeep cannon inlervening'on thesummitof the 
same massive rock, upon which the mscriptions are found, we could sec 
another ruined pueblo, in plan and size similar to that I have just described. 
The situation of the ruins is a good one for defense and for observation, 
since they are peichcd on a plateau over 203 feet in height, the sides of 
which are everywhere sleep and absolutely vertical on the north and nearly 
so on the east.* 

There are ruins upon the summit of Thunder mountain ? 
called To-yo-a-lan-a, which rises 900 feet above the plain, in 
precipitous crags. Ascent is possible on four trails only, the 
most of which are of frightful dizziness. The mesa is four 
miles long and from one to two miles wide. The top is partly 
covered with low woods. There is tillable soil and permanent 
water in tanks, so that it could furnish room and subsistence 
for a moderate Indian population. The ruins mark the sites 
of six small villages. They date from the year 1680 and 1692, 
and were erected during the absence of the Spaniards when the 
Navajos threatened to destrov the tribe. Sacrificial caves, in 
actual use, are quite numerous, and hosts of legends and folk- 
tales cluster around the towering table-rock. The village, 
which was first seen by Coronado and which he had to take by 
storm, was called "Abacus" by Fray Marcos, and is now called 
"Hauicu." It is an elongated polygon on a rocky promontory, 
overlooking the plains that stretch out on the south side of the 
Zuni river and about fifteen miles southwest from the present 
Zuni. The polygonal shape was a favorite one in the ZunF 
villages. 

Mr. Bandelier speaks of many ruins of this type: 

It implies a circumvallation of polygonal shape with one or more gate- 
ways. Tna circumvallation forms abuildinj! with a number of cells, the en- 
trances to which were from the inside, while the outer front was prob- 
ably perforated only with loop-hotes. This polygonal house enclosed an 
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opea space containing e^tufas, and sometimes a cluster of other buildings, 
so that the whole consists of a central group surrounded by arring of many 
storied editices which forma defensive wall. The prevalence of the poly- 
gonal pueblo in the Zuni country must therefore be ascribed to other than 
physical influence?, and it seems as if a protracted state of insecurity might 
be the cause of it. 

Mr. Higgins also speaks of ruins on the summits of isolated 
mesas, and illustrates them by two very striking engravings.* 

At several points upon the rim of the Grand canyon the razed walls of 
ancient stone dwellings may be seen. They are situated upon the vtrge of 
the precipice,in one instance crowning an outstanding tower thtit i-» connect- 
ed with the main wall by only a narrow saddle, and protected on every 
other hand by the perpendicular depths of the canyon. The woild does 
not contain another fortress so triumphantly invulnerable to primitive war- 
fare, nor a dwelling place that can equal it in sublimity. It would be found 
upon one ot the salients of Point Moran. 

Scattered southward over the plateau other ruins of similar character 
have been found. Perfect specimens of pottery and other domestic uten- 
sils have been exhumed. 

The most famous group and the largest aggreo;ation is found in Walnut 
canyon, eight miles southeast from Flagstaff. This canyon is several hun- 
dred feet deep and some three miles long, with steep terraced walls of lime- 
stone. Along the shelving terraces under beetling projections of the strata, 
are scores of these quaint abodes. The larger are divided into four or five 
compartments by cemented walls, many parts of which are still intact. It 
is believed that ihese ancient people customarily dwelt upon the plateau 
above, retiring to their fortifications when attacked by an enemy. 

Inferentially these mysterious people, like the Cliff-dwellers, were of 
the same stock as the Pueblo Indians of our day. How long ago they 
dwelt here cannot be surmised, save roughly, by the appearance of extreme 
age th It characterize many of the ruins, and absence of the strange native 
traditions C(mcerning them. Their age has been estimated at from 600 to 
800 years. 

III. Another method of defense was one which consisted in 
the erection of towers or citadels, some of which were square, 
others round. Mr. Lummis has described a **rectangular 
house" situated southwest of the Chaco group, called Pueblo 
Alto. It measured some 200 feet long from north to south 
and 100 feet from east to west. He says: 

The walls on the west side are said to be still thirty, forty and forty-five 
feet high. Just in the center of this side is the distinctive wonder of the 
whole pueblo — a great tower, square outside, round within, with portions of 
its fifth story still standing. The walls still hold the crumbling ends of the 
beams to the successive stories, and the loop-holes in the two lower stories 
are plainly visible. There are at present no traces of water in the vicinity, 
but the pottery seems to be of the same kind as that found in the Chaco 
ruins.t 

These ruins are near the extinct volcano called San Mateo, 
or Mt. Taylor, the summit of which is 11,391 ^^^'^ ^'g^^ The 
valley of the San Mateo is a narrow basin along the wo ded 
northern slopes of the Sierras; bare hills extend to the north of 

•Thc*« engraving were drawn l)y Thoma> Moran, who, perhap>s, ^ac^ificed strict scieniif'u 
accuracy lo hi« artisnc taste. They represent the scenery vividly, but the picture ol Walnut can- 
yon differ* »oinewhat froin the photograph-^ which have been taken. 

tSee Bandelier's Final Report 1 1 . 
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it, and to the east lies a bleak pass. The soil at San Mateo is 
fertile. Woods near at hard and a diminutive creek furnishes 
the water supply. Mr. Liimmis speaks of the beauty of the 
pottery and the originality of decoration. There were bawls of 
indented pottery, one-half of the interior smooth and hand- 
somely painted, covered with combinations of well-known sym- 
bols of Pueblo Indian worship. Shell beads, stone axes, me- 
tates and arrow heads were numerous. 

In this region, a few miles north of McCarthy's, rises an 
elliptical mesa called the "Mesita Redonda." Its height is 
113 feet. The rock is sandstone, its top flat. It measures 76 
metres by 45 metres. On the summit is a structure consisting 
of nineteen regular rec- 
tangular cells, built on 
three sides around what 
may have been a circu- 
lar watch tower, the di- 
ameter of which is nearly 
30 feet. 

Extensive ruins are 
found below, also pottery 
of the ancient red and 
black type. All appear- 
ances favor the presump- 
tion that the remains on 
the top of the little butte 
and the more extensive 
ones at its foot formed 
but one settlement. It 
may be that the circular 
edifice was a watch tower, 
or it may have been the 
estufa belonging to the 
people who occupied the 
19 cells built around it. 

The Mesita afforded an 
e.vcellenl point for obser- 
vation and a place of ref- 
uge in ca.se of dire neces- 
sity. Below there is at 
least one estufa, and also 
a large round depression, 
41 feet in diameter, which may have been a tank. It was an 
exceedingly favorable spot for an aboriginal settlement, for 
there was water near by and wood, and the soil was fertile- 

Other towers which were used for lookouts as well as for 
fortresses are numerous. Mr. Bandelier says of them: 
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is built a ring divided transversely by a number of cells. While the ordi- 
nary round-towers occur almost everywhere over the pueblo area, this 
more complex structure seems to be a feature peculiar to the extreme 
northwest of New Mexico and the adioinini^ sections of Colorado and 
Utah.t 

Cliff houses and round-towers exist northwest of Fort Winj^ate. Two 
story watch-towers, of stone, were discovered in the vicinity of Zuni which 
were square instead of round. A stone staircase, built outside from the 
ground, leading to a small doorway in the upper story, characterized the 
"Round-towers.* Some of those at Fort Wingate had the walls built in 
steps and terraces, receding from below upwards like the stories of pueblo 
houses. Transverse beams supported the free ends of a number of poles 
like spokes of a wheel, resting loose on the axle, the other ends were im- 
beded in the walls and the poles supported the usual layers of brush and 
earth, or making circular balconies. Such tower-like constructions are not 
always to be looked upon as strictly military. The square towers around 
Zuni are built for guarding the crops and not for the use of a small garrison. 
Nevertheless every one orthe small buildings had contiguous to it a circu- 
lar depression which the Navajos say was a tank. One of these had six- 
teen cells. 

Not only were the towers near the enclosures but within the 
enclosures themselves, and often formed citadels. This is es- 
pecially true of pueblos built in a checker-board pattern of ir- 
regularly alternating houses and courts. There are striking re- 
semblances between these citadels, which form so prominent a 
feature in the walled towns of the far west, and those which 
are so common in the ancient "walled towns" of oriental and 
bible lands. There is also considerable likeness between the 
structures upon the mesas and the old "castles" which in feudal 
times crowned the summit of the hills and mountains in central 
Europe. 

These pueblos are virtually closed on all sides, either by the walls of 
houses or by separate walls; they are very defensible, as there are but one 
or two entrances, and these either bv a narrow passage between two build- 
mgs or a narrower one with re-enterfrig angles between two court walls. 

Each village contains one or more open spaces of large size, but they 
are irregularly located, the tendency being to cut up the whole plat into as 
many small squares as possible. 

In addition to the court yards connected with these edifices, there are 
frequently enclosed spaces on the slope, which would not permit of the 
erection of buildings. These were probably garden beds, and were placed 
near the dwellings as a measure of precaution in time of danger. They 
wfre above the line of irrigation by tlic arrovas, but the remains of acequias 
in the bottoms prove that these were used for cultivation. They were with- 
out defense. 

The type of village which includes a larger and more substantial struc- 
ture grows more conspicuous as we ascend the course of Tonto creek; the 
checker-board-village-tvpe is quite plain. A fine specimen of the kind is 
noticed at San Carlos, Wheat Fields, and Armours. A quadrangular wall 
85-^ feet thick surrounds the central mound and the space thus enclosed is 
connected with the main ♦•tructure by walls of stone dividing it into squares 
and rectangles. It is still the checker-board-type; but the dwellings have 
mostly been consolidated into one central mass, from which enclosures 
diverge towards the circumvallation. Every village contained a larger and 
higher eminence, sometimes in the center and sometimes at the side. 

There are indications in some places that the house was 

tS»e Holmes report in Hayden'i. Survey in 1876, p. 388, and plates; aKo Mor>;uM\ "'Houses 
and House Life," p. 191; also the chapter on "High Houses and Ruined J'tnvcrs."' 
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erected on an artificial platform, but the central building can 
not compare with the communal house. The ruins around 
Fort McDowell and Fort Reno are of this type. Remains of 
irri|;atin^ ditches are quite common— some of them as long as 
twenty miles. The width of the acequia is about two feet, and 
the depth about two feet. In addition to these canals, artific- 
ial tanks begin to appear. They are elliptical and the rim is 
formed of stones, or by an embankment of earth of consider- 
able thickness. They run mostly parallel to the streams, but 
trun.sver.se acequias have also been discovered. I always found 
the tanks in the vicinity of ruins, and more or less distinctly 
connected with ancient canals. 

Mr. Gushing says of these canals in the Salado and Gila 
valleys: 

'I'hry were found var\in>j in length from ten to eighty miles, and in 
width from ten to eighty feet. Each canal, whether large or small, was 
fiMUul on excavation to have been terraced, that is the banks of dirt thrown 
out had formed a greater canal containing a lesser, which in turn contained 
ftnoilier. They were so filled up and leveled in the course of centuries, that 
they were scarcely traceable. 

Among the I'ueblo Indians such works are communal enter- 
prises carried on by all the men of the village, and performed 
at stated times. The villages situated on the same irrigating 
ditch used the same acequia and were contiguous, yet they 
were independent of each other for a long time. There was 
no evidence of a confederacy. 

In connection with this class of fortresses, the Great Houses 
on thc! (iila, and Salado and Sonora, are to be mentioned again. 
I'ather kibas, the historiographer of Sonora, says that the vil- 
lages consisted of solid houses made of large adobes, and that 
tJUi h village had, beside a large edifice, stronger, and provided 
witli loop-holes, which, served in case of attack, as a refuge or 
iitadel .Such a place of retreat, the Casa Grande and analog- 
ous constructions in Arizona, seem to have been. The strength 
ol tlic walls, the openings in them, their cummanding position 
and lieight, favor the suggestion. 

A wall of circumvallation to these villages shows that the 
4*ni losure and central area was a fortress. 

Ml. Ciishing claims that the central building was a temple. 
Ill* hpraks also of "pyral mounds" where had been buried a 
J 4ilaMi t'lass of the dead of these cities, together with their 
iHinuiiMis funeral sacrifices. I'sually at the southern and west- 
t Ml h.jhfs i)f these mounds were foimd great cemeteries con- 
l.uiMii^', troni twenty to two, three, and even four hundred 
nil iiiiuii \ urns. 

I In- s.imo exravati«)n which revealed these features of a pyral mound 
.ti .. u \4'.iUtl thr contijjuous enclosin^^ wall of what proved to be typical, 
\ii\ I iki»iiii\ t*. ujany roomed dweliin^js. Not onlv from the dirJcoveiy of 
(••It Mill ilixut'N and forms of pottery, of which each one of these great 
bi'M I. , ill dwi'lliiixs contained always a distinguishing few. but also trom 
(ill i.i> I ih.ii « Mv'h hal outside of its enc 'osing wall, its own p/ial mound, its 
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great underground communal oven, and its still greater reservoir, fed by a 
special branch of the larger city viaducts or canals, it was inferable that 
each was the abiding place of a particular clan or gens. 

First in the temples, in what remained of the second and third stories, 
afterwards in the enclosed communal buildings, we found sepulchres. 
Those in the temples were built of adobe, shaped like sarcophagi. These 
in turn had been carefully walled in and plastered over, in order that the 
living rooms that contained them might still be occu{>ied. 

The best specimens of a Cliff Fortress is the one which is 
called Montezuma Castle. It was first discovered by Dr. W. 
F. Hoffman in 1876, but afterward was visited and described 
by Dr. E. A. Means. 

It contained all the elements of a permanent **home village" 
or pueblo, and of a cliff fortress. Its position is almost inac- 
cessible, but its manner of construction, especially the arrange- 
ment for reaching the upper stories, gave it unparalleled 
security. Its upper stories were furnished with battlements, 
showing that it was intended to be a fortress, and the details 
of its construction illustrate the skill and sagacity with which 
the Cliff-dwellers erected their fortresses.* 

Mr. Hoffman calls it an imposing "cliff fortress." The fol- 
lowing are his words: ^ 

1 say "fortress" from the fact that all the cliff-dwellings from this 
localilty upward, along the stream to Montezuma wells, contain but a single 
room, the dimensions of which vary from four to eight feet square.and from 
three to live feet high, and appear like swallow nests instead of habitations. 
The fortress is about 35 feet in height, each story receding several feet. 
The horizontal length of the front wall is about 50 feet, the walls being 
built nearly out to the face of the escarpment. There is a square tower in 
the middle front of the lower wall, through which 1 found the only means of 
access.t 

The roof of the second story forms a floor for a sort of parapet 4 feet 
high. Through this are several port-holes 3 or 4 inches square, on the in- 
ner side and over a foot on the outer side, through which arrows could have 
been very easily fired. Hick of the parapet is a snail opening leading into 
the rocks, which appears as if it might have been used as a store-room for 
food. 

The door or opening, partially visible in the upper postern wall, is the 
one leading to the supposed hearth and store-room. Two rafters protrude 
from the middle of the wall, which evidently served as a partial hold, or 
support. Tne lintels over the doorways are generally of cedar, and are in 
as substantial a condition as wh?n first placed there. The stones compos- 
ing the wall are neatly and closely laid and fitted, and actually cemented 
together with mortar. The place has become more accessible by the 
breaking away of the rocks than it was when regularly occupied, when rope 
ladders were probably in use. 

The description by Dr. Means corresponds to that given by 
Dr. Hoffman, but furnishes some additional facts. It is as 
foUowsif 

Of the cliff fortresses, as distinguished from the pueblos, many excel- 



.Sce Haydcn's Report for 1876, p. 477. 

fMr. Holmes speaks of lowers on the San Juan, which furnisned the means of access to the 
•:liif-dwel lings. 

^"Cliff-Dwellings on the Rio Verde." by Kdgar A. Mean«i, MirgcDn l".S..\. Popular Scie.ce 
Monthly, 1B90, p. 744. • 
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lent examples are iound in the verde region. One, in which I was the first 
white man to set foot, is built on the right wall of a deep canyon, between 
Hackberry Flat and the Rio \'erde. The building known as "Montezuma 
Castle," on the right bank of Beaver creek, in sight of and three miles 
from F'ort \'erde, is the finest and is typical of its class. 

This castle, doubtless a "fortress/ is fitted into a natural depression, 
high up in a vertical limestone cliff, the base of which is 340 feet from the 
edge of the stream and about 40 feet above it. The casa, or fortress, is 
accessible only by means of ladders, its lowest foundation being 40 feet 
from the bottom of the clifif. After ascending three of these, a ledge is 
reached, upon which six cave-rooms open. On a ledge below this one, 
and 80 feet to the northeast, are two cave-dwellings neatly walled up in 
front, with a well-made window in each for entrance. One or two isolated 
chambers, walled in front and windowed, may be seen in the side of the 
clifif, where they are altogether inaccessible. These together constituted 
the settlement, or home village. 

Ascending a fourth ladder, the "fortress" is reached. The foundation 
rests upon cedar timbers, laid longitudinally upon flat stones on the ledge. 
The projecting ends of these timbers show plainly the marks of stone axes, 
used in cutting them. The front wall is a little over two feet thick at the 
bottom and 13 inches at the top. The timbers are so placed that at the 
middle they project over the edge of the ledge. The fortress is entered at 
a projecting angle, through a window of subgothic form, measuring 3 fett 
5 inches in hciglit and 2 leet 4 inches wide at the bottom. The apartment 
IS smoothly plastered within. The plastering shows the marks of the 
thumb and fingers and hand. 

The roof is formed by willows laid horizontally across eleven rafters of 
ash and black alder; upon this a thick layer of reeds placed transversely, 
the whole plastered on top with mortar, forming the floor to the chamber 
above. The only means of entering the seventeen apartments above this 
room is a small hole in the ceiling, just within the entrance, measuring 13 
by 18 inches, bordered by flat stones laid upon the reed layer of the roof. 
These stones are worn smooth by the hands of the Cliff-dwellers, in pass- 
ing two and fro. There is a store-room separate from the one just described, 
on the first floor. It can only be entered through a small scuttle in the 
room over it. The upper, third and fourth stories are further back than the 
fiist. after the pueblo style. The outer wall is built on a ledge in the rear 
of the second floor. The second story is much more spacious than the first, 
as the roof of the latter brings the building to the level of the ledge, which 
extends laterally in each direction and serves as a floor for additional 
rooms. This story is composed of a tier of four rooms, bounded behind by 
a massive wall of masonry which rests on a ledge with the floor This ar- 
rangement, besides giving more room to the stories above, secures the 
greatest amount of stability to the wall, which is most important to the 
structure. It is 28 feet in height, rises to the fifth story, around the front 
of which it forms a battlement 4>^ feet high, fortress like. It is slightly- 
curved inward.* 

The third floor comprises the most extensive tier of rooms in the struct- 
ure, as it extends across the entire alcove of the cliff in which the Casa is 
built. The balcony above the second story has a battlement about it, sup- 
ported by the wall of the room. The apartments of the fourth floor are 
rather neater in construction than the rooms below. The doorways are 
neatly executed, each having four good-sized lintel pieces. 

The fifth story can only be reached by climbing through a small hole 
in the ceiling of the room below. This, the uppermost story, consists of a 
long porch, or gallery, having a battlement in front and an elevated back- 
ward extension on the tight. The two rooms on this floor are roofed by 
the cliff, and are loftier than the lower chambers . 



• I he most of the walls which form the fortress in the cave villages are curved outwards. Such 
is th«' < a'ie in Monarch's Cave and elsewhere. 
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THE JESUP EXPEDITION COLLECTION. 

BY HORTON I. SMITH. 

An«exhibition of the collections of the Jesup North Pacific 
expedition, made during the summer and fall of 1897, has been 
placed in the American Museum of Natural History. The 
plan of the expedition is a most comprehensive one, and of 
fundamental importance for the study of the relations of the 
American race to other races. It deals with one of the great 
questions, referring to the early peopling of the inhabitable 
parts of our globe. 

The detailed plans for the expedition were intrusted to Dr. 
Franz Boas, who is in charge of the museum. He laid out the 
work in such a way that the north Pacific coast of Asia and 
America will be thoroughly examined by a number of expedi- 
tions, which are intended to extend over five years. During 
the past year, work was carried on in the southern part of the 
North Pacific coast of America, more particularly in the south- 
ern interior und on the coast of British Columbia. The party 
which conducted these investigations consisted of Dr. Franz 
Boas, Dr. Livingston P'arrand, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, Mr. James 
Felt and Mr. George Hunt. 

There were two special problems to which attention was 
paid during the past year. On the coast of British Columbia 
are the remains of villages which date back to great antiquity, 
the refuse of these villages being piled up in places to a height 
of twenty feet or more. Since these accumulations consist, to 
a great extent, of shells, fish-bones, and other refuse of the 
kitchen, which accumulates very slowly, these deposits present 
great antiquity. At the present time, there is a peculiar cult- 
ure prevailing among all the tribes of the North Pacific coast. 
The first problem that was investigated was that of the devel- 
opment of this peculiar culture during the time represented by 
the deposition of these refuse heaps. 

The other important question looked into was whether the 
personal appearance of the people changed during this period, 
so that one may assume that migration took place after the 
villages were first established. The study of these archaeolog- 
ical questions was taken up by Mr. Smith. Among the speci- 
mens that he obtained, in his work there, is one group illus- 
trating the culture of the prehistoric people of the interior of 
British Columbia. Most of these were obtained at Kamaloops, 
which is at present quite a flourishing town on the Canadian 
Pacific railroad. Opposite the town a considerable Indian set- 
tlement is situated. Mr. Smith, with some difficulty, obtained 
the consent of the Indians to dig in the old burial places. 
The Indians do not know to what people these burials belong. 
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but^^thcy dp/jibt like to see the bones of what may have been 
.tl)l5i\ancestors, disturbed. For this reason the chief called a 
*\ccfaJi<!iI in which the subject was very fully discussed. Finally 
r.\ I • % 'the confidence of the people was gained by the help of a num- 
ber of photographs of the museum, in which it was shown how 
the people visited the halls in order to see the wonderful works 
of the Indians, and how they were instructed, by means of lec- 
tures, in regard to the meaning of all these objects, and from 
that time on they rather helped than resisted any endeavor to 
obtain collections. 

The finds at Kamloops consist largely of bone and stone 
implements; and some of the specimens that are now on ex- 
hibition in the museum show that the art of the prehistoric 
people was highly developed. There are a number of beauti- 
fully carved bone clubs, the handle of one of which shows an 
Indian adorned with a flowing feather head-dress. There are 
carvings representing animals; copper ornaments which were 
worn in the ears and in the hair, and probably also in the nose; 
large hand-mills and pestles, showing that the people gathered 
and dried various kinds of fruit, which were probably mixed 
with water, ground and boiled. The objects that were buried 
with the dead were wonderfully well preserved. The mode of 
burial of the ancient people evidently differed from the one 
practiced nowadays. A number of bodies had been cremated, 
particularly those of children, while in other cases the grave 
was surrounded by an enclosure made of stakes and frag- 
ments of a canoe. 

The stone implements are found in great numbers scattered 
all over the country, and the Indians have curious beliefs con- 
cerning thejm. They think that they were made by the Raven, 
while he was traveling all over the world, performing great 
feats. They search for them, making new implements out of 
them. The stone implements that they were using until quite 
recently are of much smaller size and nicer shape than those 
found in the prehistoric burials. Quite a number of skeletons 
were exhumed, which seems to indicate that in personal ap- 
pearance the past population was very much like that of the 
present day. 

After finishing his work in the interior, Mr. Smith took up 
the investigation of the refuse heaps on the seacoast. The 
results obtained here are of great importance. The manufac- 
tured objects are only to a very slight extent chipped stone 
implements. The stone implements are made of slate by 
means of rubbing; but by far the majority of implements are 
made of bone and antlers. There are harpoons, arrow-heads, 
spearheads, etc., similar in shape to those used on the coast 
until recent times. But the human remains indicate that a 
fundamental change in the type of the people inhabiting this 
region has taken place. At the present time the curious cus- 
tom of deforming the heads prevails among the Indians. A 
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cushion made of cedar bark is placed on the head of the infant, 

and tied down so firmly that it prevents the growth of the 

forehead. It is removed after the first year, but then the 

liead has attained a peculiar shape, which it retains through 

lite. For this reason the Indians are called '*Flatheads." But 

2i.mong the people whose remains were found in the shell- 

tieaps, this custom did not prevail. Their heads are nicely 

i-ounded and seem to resemble in shape the heads found 

sttnong the tribes of the interior. It seems, therefore, that Mr. 

Smith's archaeological discoveries indicate that a wave of 

xmigration crossed the mountains, and descended to the coast. 

Xt is interesting to note that this conclusion, which has been 

<derived from the arch<i!Ological investigation, is corroborated 

fcy linguistic evidence. The language that is spoken now by 

'the tribes of the coast is akin to the language spoken in the 

i nterior, which, of course, also indicates that at an early time 

'these people must have been closely related. 

But it seems that the refuse heaps disclose a stUl different 
'type of man. The people who seem to have lived here at a 
^till earlier time were also in the habit of deforming their 
lieads, but in a manner different from that practiced at the 
present time. The method of deformation which they applied 
is still practiced by the Indians living in the extreme north of 
Vancouver island. It seems, therefore that the archaeological 
investigation is disclosing here very fundamental changes in 
the location of Indian tribes, which must have taken place 
hundreds of years ago. 

The other members of the party directed their attention 
towards the investigation of the customs and personal appear- 
ance of the Indians, w^'th a view of determining their relation- 
ships. The exhibit shows some very interesting results of these 
investigations. In one case there is a series of masks collect- 
ed in Bella Coola, which represent all the deities of that tribe. 
The Bella Coola, from whom these specimens were collect- 
ed, live on a deep fiord on the coast of British Columbia. They 
were visited by Drs. Boas and Farrand, who traversed the coast 
range on horseback, and reached the coast, descending the 
.steep western slope of the coast mountains. On this journey 
Dr. Farrand visited one of the most primitive tribes of North 
America. They are called the Chilcotin. Until a few years 
ago they were a purely nomadic tribe (without any fixed habi- 
tation), while at present the larger portion of the tribe live in 
villages that are located on the Chilcotin river. Quite a num- 
ber of families, however, prefer the old roving life. Their huts 
are built at long intervals on the eastern slopes of the coast 
range, and they come into contact with the whites rarely. 

The expedition was very successful in collecting casts of the 
faces of the Indians, which represent quite exhaustively the 
different types of man inhabiting British Columbia. From 
these casts and accompanying photo;^raphs busts are being 
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made, a few of which are on exhibition now, which illustrate 
the personal appearance of these Indians. 

Another collection of great interest was made near the 
northern part of Vancouver island, partly by Dr. Boas and 
partly by Dr. Farrand. It illustrates the industries, arts, and 
ceremonials of the tribes of that region. The collection em- 
braces a series of beautifully carved masks, which are worn in 
ceremonial dances, and represent the spirits which are believed 
to be the protectors of the Indians. Other groups of masks 
represent the ancestors of families, and are worn in the feasts 
given by the chiefs. 

Besides these collections, the party brought back a vast 
amount of scientific information bearing upon the customs, 
beliefs and languages of these tribe. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the liberality of Mr. 
Jesup has made it possible to investigate the tribes of this in- 
teresting region before they are swept away by contact with 
civilization. 

From the Neiv York Evening Post, 



The Hand in the Alphabet. — It was long held that the 
Phoenician alphabet was derived from the Egyptian, but it has been 
discovered that as early as the time of the exodus, Minae was a 
cultured and prosperous realm, where people practiced the art of 
alphabetic writing. This has revolutionized the history of the 
alphabet, for instead of deriving the Minaean from the Phoeni- 
cian's alphabet it became necessary to derive the Phoenician from 
the Minaen. There are certain sounds in the Hebrew which 
were preserved in special symbols in the language of Arabia. 
The earliest known name tor hand is koph, and for foot is nun, 
but the character for hand and foot are not found in the Hebrew, 
and are found in the Minaean. The Hebrew borrowed the name 
from the merchants but did not adopt the character of the 
hand and foot in ancient alphabets. This is somewhat strange 
and has a bearing upon the history of the Hebrew alphabet. It 
is well known that the hand and the foot are very common in the 
glyphs of Mexico anc^ Central America. 

The hand is also a very common symbol among the picto- 
graphs among the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers It was used also 
by the Mound-builders. This would suggest that both the hand 
and the foot were primordial forms in the earliest alphabets, and 
that they became sacred characters and had a symbolic meaning. 
This makes it very important that the significance of the handas 
a religious symbol should be studied. Those who confine them- 
selves wholly to American symbols may not appreciate this so 
much as those who take a wider range of subjects. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES, 

BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 

The Behnesa Papyri. — The remark that "we have only be- 
gun to scratch Egypt as yet," is now as true as it is witty. Wit- 
ness the great but easy discovery of papyri by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt at Behnesa. The former wrote : "As we moved north- 
wards over the site, the flow of papyri soon became a torrent 
which it was dflicult to cope with." Again : "On the first of 
these two days we came upon a mound which had a thick layer 
consisting almost entirely of papyrus rolls, the diffi- 
culty was to find enough baskets in all Behnesa to contain the 
papyri. At the end of the day's work no less than thirty-six 
good-sized baskets were brought in from this place, several of 
them stuffed with fine rolls, three to ten feet long, including some 
of the largest Greek rolls I have ever seen." 

Behnesa. a squalid hamlet of fellahs, is the site of the capital 
city Oxyrhynchus, whose mounds, never exceeding thirty-five feet 
in height, lie some eighty miles west of the Nile and 120 miles 
south from Cairo. The seventy men and boys had hardly dug 
a trench, when Mr. Hunt detected the Greek word for mote on a 
crumpled papyrus. It was the now famous papyrus containing 
the (new) "Sayings of Jesus." Another uncial fragment contain- 
ed the first chapter of St Matthew's Gospel, now accepted as by 
far the oldest known frao[ment of the New Testament and of in- 
estimable value, especially to orthodox Christianity. "The 
papyri were, as a rule, not very far from the surface; in one patch 
of ground, indeed, merely turning up the soil with one's boot 
would frequently disclose a layer of papyri." 

There are several hundred thousand of bits or fragments of 
papyri. I will classify some of the papyri likely to be of value. 
There are some three hundred literary pieces, classical and theo- 
logical, ranging from ten lines to ten columns in length, mostly 
of the first three centuries. About half of tKese appear to be 
Homeric. The other half covers almost the whole field of 
Greek literature — such as fragments of epic, lyric, tragic and 
comic poetry, of oratory, philosophy, and of treatises on medi- 
cine, grammar, law, geography and metre — together with early 
Christian writings. There are about 2,ocx) non-literary docu- 
ments, covering the first seven centuries, and relating to trade, 
taxation, civil snd military affairs, customs, etc. They range in 
quality from an imperial edict down to the private memoranda of 
a peasant! The latter was bidden to "shell out," just as the 
poor fellah is to-day; and in one spot Mr. Hunt found 150 
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ostraka, from one of which I take an order, the translation being: 
**Give Ammon, the groom, one jar of wine for five days from 
first to sixth day of Pharmouthi." 

There are some thirty Latin papyri, partly literary — a frag- 
ment of the first book of the -^neid being already translated. 
Coptic seems to have been little written at Oxyrhynchus. for 
only some forty to fifty Coptic documents were found in the 
heaps of fragments These range from 5(X) to 600 A. D. 

There are 100 well-preserved Arabic rolls, ranging from the 
seventh to the tenth century, and over 300 mediaeval Arabic 
papyri. 

The Thucydides Papyrus is of the first century and has 
been critically studied. It is a portion of the fourth book, and 
includes the famous, or infamous, surrender of the Spartan gar- 
rison on the island of Spahcteria to a party of Athenians. The 
few original readings are a distinct improvement upon our 
mediaeval versions; a purer Attic orthograpy is also seen in a 
few instance. But the papyrus is essentially like that of our ac- 
cepted text. We have, therefore, for the first time, postive proof 
that the texts of the first century and the middle ages agree. 
Fortunately, too, the papyrus contains a number of sentences, 
which certain critics have delighted to call accretions or corrup- 
tions. In the last Antiquarian I named the papyri that are to 
appear in the coming volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
among them some lost poems by Sappho, and I need not repeat 
the captivating program. 



Prehistoric Races in Egypt — Up to a very recent date the 
existence ot a neolithic — certainly of a palaeolithic — age in 
Egypt has been conjectured only. But implements of a palaeo- 
lithic type are now well known and point to a late stone age 
before the use of metals. Nothing as yet of the transition period 
can be recorded with authority; and the neolithic and metallic 
age so commingle that to positively determine the remains of 
the former is sometimes a difficult task. M. de Morgan's brilliant 
work at Nagada is supplemented by that of M. Anielineau at 
Abydos. The conclusions of de Morgan may be summed up. 
The stone age people of the Nile are called Gheni aborigines, to 
distinguish them from the invaders from Asia, />.. the Egyptians 
as they became called. The former are dolicocephalous and the 
latter are mesaticephalous; they belong to two different races, as 
is shown by Dr. Fouquet. 

From the images found we know that the aborigines were 
not negroes, but a white race, with short, light hair, an oval face 
and almond shaped eyes. They wore pointed beards, and their 
women had wide arched eyebrows, broad hips and thick waists. 
They did not disfigure their bodies but made use of tattooing. 
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Their only dress consisted of bits of skin and furs, nothing more 
than a loin covering, and they do not seem to have known the 
art of weaving, and apparently did not know how to make thread 
and rope. As ornaments they wore bead necklaces and brace- 
lets made of stone or shells from the Nile or Red Sea. Brace- 
lets were also made of ivory, mother-of-pearl and flint. The last 
are truly wonders of workmanship. The process was very likely 
to make a flint disk, through the center ol which -a hole was 
bored with a sand drill and enlarged by pressure. Such brace- 
lets have been found nowhere else in the world. They mark the 
highest point in the flint cutting industry. 

The aborigines were great hunters and fishers. They had 
spears, arrows and harpoons. They had canoes adorned with 
curious distinctive emblems. Whether they were farmers is 
more questionable, as wheat and barley originated in Chaldaea, 
and though found in the royal tomb of Negadah, are wanting in 
purely neolithic stations, like Dimeh and others. 

The best supply of natural flint is to be found in the creta- 
ceous beds of the valley between Akhmin and Keneh, in which 
district, too, the flint-cutting industry seems to have reached its 
climax. M. de Morgan's observations regarding the various im- 
provements are similar to those published last year, but he has 
tound new objects of marvellous beauty — for instance, two 
knives, now in the Gizeh museum. Those knives are character- 
istic of Egypt, while other implements, such as polished celts, 
common in Europe, are very scarce in Egypt, where also gouges 
and chisels seem to be wanting. 

It is on the left bank territory of the Nile, between Negadah 
and Kawamil, that the flint-cutting industry seems to have 
reached its greatest perfection. This place was the centre of an 
advanced civilization and became the headquarters of Egypt's 
invaders. 

The royal tomb of Negadah did not contain any metal im- 
plements, but in the tombs of Abydos these begin to assume a 
great importance, and from what is known of the sepultures of 
the third dynasty it may be assumed that the use of flint was 
then almost abandoned In the less ancient tombs, where metal 
occurs abundantly, the flint cutting is less perfect than in the 
older sepultures. The period of highest perfection in the cutting 
of these implements seems to have been shortly after the invasion. 
That flint implements were abandoned at the time of the third 
dynasty is proved by the absence of tools and flint relics. 

But to attribute the whole mass of later as well as earlier 
stone implemedts to the neolithic age is an error. M. de Mor- 
gan is both impatient and brilliant, and here his impatient ajdor 
to prove his points needs careful investigation. In the scenes of 
sacrifice of the twelfth dynasty, flint knives are used and flin- 
headed arrows are found in the tombs of the preceding dynasty. 
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It is seen in Petrie's books, Kahun, Illahun, TeUcl-Amarna, that 
knives and tools of stone were abundant in the twelfth dynasty, 
and sickles were sit with flint fl ikes in the age of Thothmes. In 
the Middle Empire bronze was used but it was sufficiently scarce 
to ht supplemented by stone when stone would answer. The 
axes found by de Morgm at Misht are identicil with those found 
at Kahun, by Petrie. There assuredly was a neolithic age, and 
my own opinion is that it both precedes "the new race" (what- 
ever that race was), and included it, certainly for a time. Then 
followed the "Egyptian conquest," by the invaders from the 
East, and the bronze age, still using stone or flint. History be- 
gan with the organization after the conquest. It is evident that 
Egypt is affording ethnology a splendid field for research. 

Egyptian Proper Names. — There could hardly be a harder 
philological nut to crack than this one. An established consen- 
sus is sorely needed. Prof Erman again presents the "Berlin 
system" for transliteration; but for proper names its trouble is 
that it gives us just the Egyptian text, often a bare consonantal 
skeleton. For example, Sbkhtp (Sebekhetep). How to produce 
pronounceable names is the problem. Dr. Erman proposes a 
solution: i. Substituting Greek forms for Egyptian where they 
exist — e,g,, Amenemus for Amenemhat. 2. Substituting Coptic 
for Egyptian where the Coptic forms correspond in grammatical 
construction. 3. Where neither Greek nor Coptic can be of use, 
by adopting conventional values for consonants and semi-vowels. 
But two objections at once occur: i. This involves a knowledge 
of Coptic and its relation to Old Egyptian. 2. It involves a com- 
plete change, so much so that scholars could hardly drop the 
old ruts for a new track, although "the new race" of Egyptolo- 
gists might acquire the "neo-text." 

Monumental Records, the new illustrated monthly journal, 
has made its bow, and is already a welcome as well as a needed 
visitor to many homes that either wish, or should know of, pict- 
uresque archaeology. Dr. Baum, the editor, whose address is 
box 1839, New York City, has a clear and vivid conception that 
such a journal is sure to be favorably received. The illustrations 
are of a high order and the text instructively pertinent. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 

Birds the Bones of the Gods. — A singular point is brought 
out in the study of the Israel Stela by Mr. F. L. Griffith. On it 
there appears this sentence: "I have not trapped birds, the bones 
of the gods.'* In spite of its strangeness this is a common con- 
ception, but in order to be understood must be applied to the 
souls of men. The Egyptians believe that the sacred hawks 
supplied the framework on which the gods and the ethereal 
spirits of deceased men could go from earth to heaven. Even 
the Dakota Indians have a myth about the shapeless souls which 
climbed up from the world below to the terraces of the earth 
above, and at the summit received the forms of birds. They 
were afterwards changed to human forms. What is most re- 
markable about this myth is, it is connected with a pictograph 
in which the sun, the moon and seven stars, or Pleiades, and the 
red star, and the tree, and river appear as well as the four ter- 
races above the earth. It is a singular coincidence the picto- 
graph is purely aboriginal. The conception of the souls becom- 
ing birds is oriental. 



Ancient Armor. — The Milwaukee museum is to have one of 
the finest collections of armor in this country. The donor is 
Mr. Rudolph Nunnemacher, Jr., who has been engaged in mak- 
ing a collection of this class of curios for a number of years. 
The collection is said to be one of the finest private collections 
in the country. It contains between '3.000 and 4.000 specimens, 
representing the armor of all ages and all countries. 



Standards of Linear Measure. — An article in the School 
of Mines Quarterly [January, 1893], by Edwin P Clark, upon 
the "Standards of Linear Measure." has some good thoughts. 
The writer quotes from John Quincy Adams' report upon 
weights and measures in 182 1, as follows: "For the measure- 
ments of all objects which you can lift and handle the fathom, 
the arm, the cubit, the hand's breadth, the span, the fingers are 
the instruments proposed to him by nature; while the pace and 
the foot are those which are given to him for itinerary distances. 
The lack of uniformity in measures of length is founded in the 
physical oiganization of man." In adapting the raiment to his 
body, he would find at once in his own person the supply of the 
standard of the measure of length, and the proportions and sub- 
divisions of that standard. 
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Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie says: "Most ancient measures 
have been derived from one of the two great systems — that of 
the cubit of 20.63 inches, or the digit of .729 inches, and both of 
these systems are found in the earliest remains." The distance 
from the point ol the elbow to the end of the little finger, being 
sharply defined and readily applicable as a unit of length, seems 
to have been the most ancient and universal standard. This is 
known as the cubit. The parts are also taken from the digit, 
thumb, palm, hand, foot, pace, girth (which was the yard), and 
are as follows: digit, i; palm, 4; span, 12; foot, 16; cubit, 24; 
step or pace, 40; fathom, distance between tips of fingers with 
arms extended, 96, which is 8 feet, spans, or 96 mches. 

Units of measure were transmitted from one people to 
another in ancient times, and iherebv a certain amount of uni- 
formity arose. The cubit was the standard used in building the 
great pyramids, and is the unit of several Ep^yptian monuments. 
It is found at Babylonia, Assyria and Asia Minor. Ten ancient 
buildings in all give a mean of 2063 inches. It was divided in 
to fifths. The Greek foot was three fifths of the cubit. Thir- 
teen buildings give an average of 1245 inches, which is the usual 
.Greek unit. This foot originated in Babylonia. The digit was 
of wide extension durinjj ancient times. It was found as a 
standard in Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, Assyria, Nimrud or Nin- 
eveh. 

Th^re are 28 digits in a cubit, making the length of a cubit 
.729 inches. The hypothesis that the ancient system of meas- 
urement was founded upon the ascertained length of a degree of 
the meridian, and that the measurements of the great pyramid of 
Gizeh indicate that these units are purely imaginary. The first 
measurement of a meridian on record was by Eratosthenes 2i)0 
B.C., and so could not have been contained in the pyramid. 

In this connection it may be well to notice that there are dif- 
ferent units of measurements in different countries or else in the 
different parts of the same country. To illustrate, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, the English archaeologist, has reduced the great circles of 
Great Britain down to a uniformity of measurement with the 
multiple of a unit which measures 11.64 inches, while Mr. J. T. 
Bent and Mr. R. M. W. Swan have reduced the ruins of Mashon- 
aland to a uniforn measurement, the common divisor of which is 
a measure of 17.17 feet; three instances having a measure of 
17.17 feet; three having double that. 34 34 feel; seven having 54 
feet; three, half that, 27 feet; and two instances nearly twice 54, 
or 107 4-5 feet. 

The division of the English circles of Stanton Drew is as fol- 
lows: One circle measures lOO feet ot 11,64 inches; a second 
measures 150 feet, about; a third within 71^ inches of 380 feet. 
The length of a straight line from the center of the curve through 
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to ihe centre of the least circle, about 1,310 feet 
of were i 



the great ci 

of 1 1A4 iiic 

All the units I have spoken of were in use round about the 
Mediterranean from two to three thousand years ago, and miy 
have come here at various times and in various ways, the first to 
be brought here being, perhaps, by no means the oldest; but it 
do:;s not necessarily follow that the units 1 have mentioned in 
each case were actually used; I can only say that it suits the 
ra^asurement, by working out in even numbers better thin any 
othir. The unit ol measurement is, however, quite a secondary 
thing, and can, perhips, never be proved, but only inferred; the 
great point to ba established is that some ol these apparently 
rude structures were in reality laid out in careful proportions, 
for some purpose, or with some idea, which we miy hope at 
some lime or other to discover." 

A similar uniformity has been recognized among the circles 
and squares of Ohio. The writer has also noticed a very remark- 
able system of measurements among the effigy mounds of Wis- 
consin. Still the diversity is so great that it seems better to ac- 
knowledge the hit-and-miss way of taking the arm and finger, 
etc., as the unit of measurement than to hold that there was any 
definite and fi.'ced standard. 

Mosi-L'; AND THE Patkiarchv. — The thought that Moses was 
more in sympathy with the ancient patriarchy than with the civil- 
ization ol Kgypt has been advanced by a certain writer. This may 
seem gratutious to many; yet we must remember that the 
church in the vvildern'iss was nothing more or less than a great 
patriarchial family, of which G'>d was the father and the different 
tribes were the members. They were encamped around the 
central place, where was the altar of sacrifice, which typified the 
family hearth and the tabernacle, the central tent. The pillar ol 
cloud symbolized the shekinah. The lustrations and ceremon- 
ies represent the washings and purifying or cleansmg customs, 
which insured cleanliness among the people, and the whole sys- 
tem was one which grew out ol the family government. There 
was no property in severalty. The patriarchal simplicity was. to 
be sure, disappearing, yet it.s autonomy had not been destroyed, 
nor had its sacred spirit ceased. The government was totally 
unlike that which existed in Egypt. The republican motto is 
now: "A church without a priest, a state without a king." Yet 
in the first great republic, "prophet, priest and king" were the 
offices which centered in the patriarch himsell. They became 
afterward differentiated. The government was very different 
from that which prevailed when the king became a despot and 
was priest as well as king. The authority was such as came 
from the natural descent, rather than from either usurpation or 
erection It was not a delegated authority nor one that was as- 
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sumed. There was no standing army, no police, no electioiu, 
no force. Parental descents were the sources of power and the 
bond of unity. Eilucdtioti alone did not suffice; great mental 
ability did not avail. Wealth was not a substitute for religion. 
Art cut scarcely any figure. Philosophy did not assert itself 
above true wisdom; did not cloud the vision. There was no 
such dramatizing of religion as appears among the wild tribes. 
Superstition had no power. It was the most healthful and at 
the same time the most natural of religious systems. The fath- 
erhood of God and the brotherhood of man were both recognized. 
Men did not resort to the teoiple nor to the halls of justice to 
enforce them, but they were wrought into the very fibre of the 
people, and were essentia! elements of religion The twelve 
tribes matched with a wonderful force through the wilderness 
because they were a unit in thought, in history and in religion. 
Fear of them was felt throughout the entire land. They diftered 
from the tribes which surrounded them, but which were hostile 
to one another, each one having his own habitat, each his own 
chief, and resembled the Bedouins of the present time. Few na- 
tions have had an origin similar to this; no nation ever had a 
religion like it. There are nations where the tribal state is con- 
tinued; others which have kept alive the memory and influence, 
though they have grown out of the tribal state. But the patri- 
archal religion was founded upon the tribal life. The elders were 
the heads of the houses, and represented the tribes very much 
as the sachems in American tribes represent the clans. There 
Wdsa reverence felt for them which is not felt for rulers at the 
present time. 

Bible Names Identified. — Dr. A. H. Sayce has been con- 
tinuing, or following up, the cuneiform text, and has been able to 
identify a number of names which arc familiar to most Bible 
readers. The following sentences are from the tablets of Tel-cl- 
Amarna: "From Ninnetriya the great king, the king of the land 
of jWiJsari (Mizraim): To the Hillitesfrom the land of Eigaid: 
1 sent to thee wood for a chariot. By the Irsappa. the mes- 
senger, one brick of gold weighing twenty mannas I sent." 

Upon the Tel-el-Amarna tablet the name of Iiitna has been 
recognized, and identified with Carchemish. the name of a Baby- 
lonian king, which is compounded of two words signifying the 
sun god and the moon god, shows that the Bible custom of ap- 
plying names of divinities to individuals was common in Baby- 
lonia. On the Babylonian tablets of the age of Khammurabi, 
one name, '■Betani," which is similar to the Biblical "BethuicI," 
and the "Bet Ilu" of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

Tomb of King Menes — A letter from Professor Sayce an* 
nouRces the tact that the royal tomb, discovered by M. de Mor- 
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gan last spring, at Negada, turns out to be that of King Menes 
himself. Dr. Borchardt has just found his name on an engraved 
plaque of ivory disinterred from the tomb. On other objects 
only the ^^-name Aha is met with. Among the objects found 
in the tomb are small vases of obsidian, turned on a lathe; the 
obsidian appears to have come from the ^Egean, as the neareast 
source of it to Egypt is the island of Santorin, the ancient Thera. 
An ivory dog, also found in the tomb, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Egyptian art that has come down to us. The body (or 
mummy) of the king was buried in the Babylonian fashion, but 
fragments of it are now in the Gizeh museum. Three of the 
kings whose remains have been discovered at Abydos, by M. 
Amclineau, have been identified, by Dr. Sayce, with Usaphaes, 
Mielidos, and Semempses, of the first dynasty. 



Dr. Selah Merrill has been reappointed United States 
Consul at Jerusalem; a post which he has formerly filled with 
distinction. 



The New Book of the Dead. — Dr. E. A. Wallace Budge, 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities of the British 
Museum, has just issued, through the house of Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., a new edition of the Book of the Dead 
in three volumes. The third volume is illustrated by three large 
fac similes in full colors and eighteen plates illustrating the 
Palaeography from B. C. 3000 to A. D. 200, all at the cost of 

£2 IDS. 



The Biblical World. — The Biblical World for March has 
an illustrated article on Capernaum by Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., 
LL. D. This is a most excellent magazine for clergymen and 
Bible students. It represents no fund and is confined to no par- 
ticular line; is not wholly archaeological, but concains enough 
for practical purposes. It deserves extensive patronage. 



The Literary Digest, — Mr. James Wickersham's article on 
the "Chinese and Mexican Calendar," in the November and 
December number of this magazine has been quoted by the Lit- 
erary Digest with favorable comments. 



Hieroglyphs. — The ^'Pictorial Origin of the Hieroglyphs" is 
the subject of an interesting article by Rev. J. C. Ball in the 
January number of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, London. Mr. Ball is one of the best cuneiform 
scholars in the world. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO. 
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Dr Newberry, who accompanied Lieut. Joseph C. Ives on 
his exploration of the Rio Colorado from the Gulf ol Calitornia 
to the head of navigation, 350 miles, and then crossed the con- 
tinent, traversing the country on rhe 35lh parallel, was one ot 
Ihe first geologists who ever wrote a description of the Grand 
Canyon. 

His description is graphic, and at the same time is full of the 
geological facts which came from his general knowledge of ge- 
ology, and his great power of generalization. We shall, there- 
fore quote from it extensively. He says: 

"The entile Colorado basin consists ofa series of tablelands, 
piled up one above another, and covering the whole country, fa 
elevation, they vary from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and reach in some 
places a height of 8,000 feet above the sea. They succeed each 
other in a series of steps. To what cause is due the mesa, 
or table land plateau ot the country? This much we can fairly 
inter from the observations already made; that the outlines of 
the North American continent were approximately marked out 
from the earliest palaeozoic times. Many thousand feet of sedi- 
mentary strata were converted into dry land, by the gradual up- 
heaval of the plutonic rocks, upon which they were deposited. 
Gradually they were raised, without much disturbance, to their 
unequal positions, though lines of more powerful upheavals can 
be traced m the increased heights of the table lands, while here 
and there volcanic forces have thrust up huge masses of igueous 
rock through the sedimentary crust, forming mountains more or 
less isolated and of great l-eauty, which contrast strongly with 
the eroded mesa lands, among which they rise. Such are the 
San Francisco mountain, Mt. Taylor and Bill Witliam's moun- 
tain. 

"The plateau of the Colorado itself has been raised to an av- 
erage of 7,000 feet. It extends in a north-northwest direction 
from a point southeast from San Francisco mountain across the 
Little Colorado into Utah, and includes the country traversed 
by Grand and Green river, as well as a more considerable part 
of that crossed by the Colorado, Chrquito and the San Juan. 

"Further from their source these two rivers and their tribu- 
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taries. in their passage over the table lands of the great central 
plateau, have cut their way in channels which deepen continu- 
ally as they advance, and also present fewer and fewer open val- 
leys as they progress, to break the narrow, sunless perpendicular- 
ity of their gigantic walls. 

*'In the case of the Colorado, this penetrative tendency cul- 
minated in a canyon 3,000 to 6,000 feet deep. Over the plateau 
the Colorado river flowed for at least 300 miles of its course, but 
in the lapse ot ages its rapid current has cut its bed through all 
the sedimentary strata, and several hun Jred feet into the granite 
base on which they rest. 

"For three hundred miles the cut edges of the mesas rise up 
abruptly, often perpendicularly, forming walls 3.000 feet to over 
a mile in height. This is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the most magnificent geological section, of which we have any 
knowledge. 

"The plateau itself, like the great canyon of the Colorado, is 
bounded by high perpendicular walls which belong to a vast 
system of erosion and are wholly due to the action of water. 
Probably no where in the world has the action of this agent pro- 
duced results so surprising as regards their magnitude and 
peculiar character. 

•*By a glance at the map it will be seen that this great water 
shed made up of the San Francisco group, the Mogollon.and the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains which throw the water into the 
Colorado from the south, southeast and east, forms a semi-circle 
imperfectly parallel with the course of the Colorado into which 
the drainage falls." 

Dr. Newberry thus speaks of the Moqui country and the dis- 
trict beyond : 

The mesa is geologically and physically the highest which we actually 
passed over on our route. We seemed to be rising step upon step and 
mesa upon mesa, until we reached this plateau. At the Moqui villages the 
strata rorming great tablelands began to rise toward the east. Near Fort 
Defiance, the summit has an altitude of 8,000 feet. Here they show the 
disturbing influence of a more westerly axis of elevation, namely that of 
the Rocky mountains. In the interval between Fort Defiance and the Rio 
Grande, the great volcanic mountain, Mount Taylor, like San Francisco 
mountain, has broken through the crust of the sedimentary rocks and 
poured their floods of lava over the surface. Heyond this is the valley of 
the Rio Grande, which runs in a deep gorge between the folds of the mesa, 
the tributaries to which have cut deep seams, leaving many abrupt tongues 
of land high peaks, which are called "portreros," among which the Cave- 
dwellers made their homes. To the east of the Rio Grande rises another 
plateau which is creased by the wearing of the Pecos river, then come the 
foothills of the Rocky mountains. 

It was across this great plateau that the Spaniards made their 
way in 1540. and discovered the Grand Canyon- 
Professor Winthrop has translated the reports which were 
made of this expedition by Castaneda. also a letter from Men- 
doza to the King, and from Coronado to Mendoza, all in the 
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year 1540.* He also furnished a description of the appearance 
of the cavalcade. The following is the description : 

It was a splendid airay as it passed in review before Mendoza on Sun- 
day morning, February, 1540. The \oung cavaliers curbed the picked 
horses from the large stock farms of the viceroy, each resplendent in long 
blankets flowing to the ground. Each rider held his lance erect while his 
sword and other weapons hung in their proper places at his side. Some 
were arrayed in coatsof-mail, polished to shine like that of their general, 
whose gilded armor, with its orilliant trappings was to bring him many 
hard blows a few months later. Others wore iron helmets, or visored head 
pieces, of the tough bull hide for which the country has ever been famous. 
The footmen carried crossbows and harquebuses, while some of them were 
armed with bow and shield. Looking on, at these white men, with their 
weapons of European warfare, was the crowd of native allies, in their paint 
and holiday attire, armed with the bow and club of the Indian warrior. 
When all of these started off the next morning, in duly ordered companies, 
with their banners Hying. I' p wards of a thousand servants and followers, 
black men, red men, went with them, leading the spare horsas and driving 
the pack animals bearing the extra baggage of their masters, or herding the 
large droves of "big and little cattle, ' ot oxen and cows and sheep, and 
maybe swine, which had been selected by the viceroy to assure fresh food 
for the army on its march. There were more than a thousand horses in the 
train of the fon-e, besides mules loaded with camp supplies and piovisions. 
and carrying half a dozrn pieces of light artillery- the pedreros or swivel 
guns of the period. 

Coronauo tntered the wilderness on St. John's eve, and in the quaint 
language of Ilakluyt's translation of the general's letter, **to refresh imr 
former traveilcs. the first davs we found no grasse but worser way of moun- 
tains and 1)adde passages.*' The first few days of the march were very try- 
ing; the disi'ouragements of thr men increased with the difficulties of the 
way. but they prooeciU'd until they came in sight of the Seven Cities. The 
inhabitants had assembled in a great crowd in front of the place, awaiting 
the apprxKU h of the strangers, Coronado prepared for an assault on the 
citw The natives showered arrows against the advancing foes, and as the 
SivAni.ird> approached the walls, stones of all sizes were thrown upon them. 
I ne *vurage and military skill of the white men proved too much for the 
li^v^.Aus. rhev wore di'iven from the main portion of the town. Food, 
« "vh thex needed a great deal more than gold and silver, was found in the 
r\v^v,N Puritig the nij^ht the Indians packed up what goods they could 
ATC Vtt the Spaniards in undisputed possession. 

l>< ftiM expedition toward the east was sent out August 2gth, in cha-ge 
n VxjirjKUv «hi^ rt»aclu»d the river Tiguex (the Rio (irande), Septembtr 7. 
•ana sB<ttC some lime in visiting the villages, making headquarters at 
sour (he sue of the present town of Bernalillo. Alvarado sent to 
wu :^ iumc> o' eighty villages, which he had learned from the 
jnc rvjvwie\l that these eighty villages were the best that had 
t SiumL He then proceeded to Cicuye. or Pecos, the most eastern 
c -lae^oilmi «'Ij^:««. Tne first winter spent in the pueblos of New Mex- 

Me.tmt the strangers were cc^mfortably domiciled in the 

OiQUv«in which the owners left a plentiful supplv of 

L««» .HSszrKM^i a hostile attitude, and were subdued only after 

3Ri^3|ie> ni* annv started on its return from Tii^uex to Ci- 

K aait X«wv in the spring of 1 542. 

90» gold in the land ot the "seven cities" or 

added very much to tlic geographical 

ind resulted in the discovery of one 

lous objects on the American 
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continent, and, in fact, on the globe, namely, the Canyon of the 
Colorado, — a canyon which will never cease to excite the admi- 
ration and wonder of tourists and all who make the eflTort to see 
it. 



RELICS FROM THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

We have in this number descriptions of the relics found on 
the ancient village sites of Ontario, and the kitchen middens of 
the northwest coast. These relics form an interesting series — a 
series which seems to represent a particular stage of progress 
and a unique social status. What that status was is not so easi- 
ly defined, yet, if we take the classification given by Mr. L. H. 
Morgan, we should say that it represents the middle stage of 
savagery; a stage which was occupied by all the hunter tribes, 
especially those situated north of the Great Lakes. The lowest 
stage does not seem to be represented except by the hyperbo- 
reans, who were fishermen, and it is a question whether they 
ought not to be classed with the hunters. All of these tribes 
evidently belonged to the stone age, but perhaps that part of the 
stone age which intervened between the paleolithic and neolithic, 
though so far as the date can be ascertained they came quite 
late in the neolithic age, but the grade of culture is earlier and 
more primitive than any which has been identified elsewhere. 

The large majority of the relics are from bone and from horn, 
and if we take the material for our guide we might be free to in- 
troduce a new division and call it the "bone age." The charac- 
teristics of this age might be described as follows : 

(i) The age was one of considerable limitations and only 
likely to have appeared in cold climates, where the cereals were 
generally lacking; where agriculture was the people seem to 
have been in the lowest part of the stone age. 

(2) They gained their subsistance by hunting as well as fish- 
ing, but were nevertheless sedentary and made their homes in 
villages, and suggested the thought that the. people of the 
kitchen middens were also villagers. 

(3) The relics resemble those which are found in the caves 
of the reindeer period in Europe, but there are no remains of 
reindeer or other extinct animals; consequently the people must 
have been in the neolithic and not in the paleolithic age. 

(4) There was but little commerce and contact with extra 
limited tribes, though there were occasional migrations, which 
brought the people from the interior to the sea coast. 

(5) There was scarcely any quarrying of stone, for their 
weapons or tools. The material of which they were made was 
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such as could be picked up on Ihe surface, or gathered from the 
debris of their camps. 

(6) There was but little pottery made, and that of an inferior 
sort. In some parts ol the country, especially on the northwest 
coast, wood was used instead of pottery lor all of the vessels, 
utensils, domestic ware and boxes, as well as canoes and paddles 
were wooden. 

(7) In the interior, there were no totem poles, and very few 
masks have been discovered, these being confined to the Pa- 
cific coast and the region west of the mountains. 

(8) There was a social life which was the natural result of 
sedentary habits. The long winters were spent in the villages, 
but there were many dances and feasts, which required much 
decorating of the persons, and the wearing of masks. The peo- 
ple which best represents this grade of culture and social status 
is the great Tinneh stock, a stock which spread from the Atlan- 
tic to Ihe Pacific, and lay like a great block across the upper 
part of the continent, being divided only by the range of moun- 
tains, which extend far to the northward. The Athapascans be- 
long to the same general family, possibly the Algonquins were 
once connected with ihem, but they, in their migrations south- 
ward, became separated from the parent stock, adopted new cus- 
toms and reached a new status. We cannot classiiy these relics 
with those of the Eskimos, nor with those of the Algonquins, 
any more than we can with their languages. 



DUALISM.— CONTEST BETWEEN GOOD AND i:VIL. 

The common opinion with those who are unacquainted with 
archfcology and ancient history, is that the distinction between 
good and evil, which is so sharply drawn in modern times, was 
always so, that man in his earliest condition and primitive state 
was as sensitive to this point as in his later and highest state. 
The study of the lower races, especially the uncivilized tribes in 
America and Africa, does not bear us out in this opinion, and 
no more does the study of the ancient systems of the east, The 
scriptures, to be sure, speak of the knowledge of good and evil 
in connection with the tree which was planted in the Garden of 
Eden side by side with the "tree of life." The two trees consti- 
tuted a dualism of thought and condition. 

The very next chapter speaks of the banishment of the first 
pair from the garden and the refusal of access to both trees. The 
only inheritance was that which came from the remembrance of 
the sin and the consciousness of the loss which came from the 
banishment from God's presence. 

The question arises, whether there is any such record in the 
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mythology or history of any other nation, whether there is any 
parallel to it in the sacred literature of the east. There is an 
article in the "Journal of the Transaction of the Victoria Insti- 
tute/* written by Sir Monier Williams, D. C. L.. on the Dualism 
of the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian Philosophy, in which are 
uotations from Rig- Veda hymns: 

In the beginning there was neither naught nor aught; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above; 

Then there was neither death nor immortality; 

Then was there neither day nor night, nor light nor darkness; 

Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self contained; 

Naught else than that there was, naught else above, beyond. 

In ancient Brahmanas, as well as in Upanishad, it is affirmed 

:hat**the one being was not happy, being alone;" he caused his own 

►elf to fall in twain, and the idea of a second principle, as neces- 

iryto the act of creation, is vaguely implied. "In the beginning 

"^here arose in that one being a desire, which was the primal 

^erm of mind and the subtle bond of connection between entity 

.and nullity." A still older idea was the supposed marriage of 

"•* Heavenly Father with Mother Earth" for the creation ol God's 

men, and all creatures. 

This is the form which dualism assumes among nearly all 
primitive races in which nature worship prevails. This is per- 
sonified in the myths of America, which represent the sky 
as the father and the earth as the mother, though there is per- 
fect harmony between the two. Afterward there comes the con- 
test between the two brothers which reoresent the east and the 
west, the dawn and the darkness, who contended with one 
another before they were born. The birth of the younger one 
resulted in the death of the mother; but the form which it as- 
sumed in India was represented by the phallic symbol — a sym- 
bol which was rare in America. 

It is strange that with all the loftiness of thought, that there 
should be so many symbols throughout the entire easr, especi- 
ally in India and China, which to our minds convey impure 
thoughts, and that the generative powers were made objects of 
worships — idols in fact. This symbol did not prevail in America 
to any great extent. It appears among the architectural works 
of the Mayas in Central America, and on this account many 
think they discover tKc traces of Buddhistic influence. But, even 
among these tribes, there was not any such abundance of the 
phallic symbols as prevailed in India or China. 

Mr. Williams says: **! think I am justified in saying that a 
kind of dualistic woof everywhere underlies the monistic and 
pantheistic warp of Indian philosophy. Such an assertion is 
borne out by ocular observation, for it is certain that the idol- 
atrous worship of the Lingam and Yoni united in one image. 
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symbolizing the union of creative principles, meets the eye in 
every part of India. All Sanskrit literature, too. teems with the 
description of the battle going on between good and evil de- 
mons. Krishna, a form of Vishnu, is seen bruising the head of 
the malignant serpents. Knliya and Siva trample, during a wild 
dance, the prostrate body of the arch-fiend Tirpura We read, 
too. in the Galhas. of the Persians, that Zoroaster began his mis- 
sion by declaring thai: 'In the beginning there were two spirits, 
each active. — the good and the bad.' 

"I will declare the two primeval spirits of the world, of whom 
the better one thus spoke to the evil onp, 'Neither our minds, 
nor our doctrines, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, nor 
our words, nor our actions, nor our laws, nor our souls agree.' 
The creative energy was called Ahura mazda's beneficent spirit 
{Spcnto Nainyus), and the destructive force was called his malef- 
icent spirit {Angro-Mainyas, afterward corrupted into Ahnman), 
but only because the idea of evil is connected with dissolution." 

This dualism appeared late in history. The question is, 
what was earliest conception. Was it polytheistic, monistic or 
dualistic? We have to go for this to the cuneiform inscriptions 
in Chaldsa, 

The inscriptions from Telloh reveal it, perhaps, better thanany 
other documents accessible to the public; First, that the genea- 
logy of the gods was established, and established even in many 
minute details as early as the time of the patesis of Shirpurla. 
Second, that in this genealogy the order Anu, Bel and Ea was 
fixed. A glimpse of this fact afforded by other early records 
also. Third, that Anu, Bel and Ea were clearly recognized as 
standing at or near the beginning of the genealogy. They are 
distinctly parent gods. These three matters are of impoitance 
in the history of religion.* 

Anothei interesting point is in reference to the supren.acy of 
certain gods. It is claimed by some that monotheism was 
reached in Peru as well as in Babylonia. There is considerable 
doubt in reference to this. The opinion of Wilkinson and others 
was that the worship of Saturn or Uranus as the chief god, and 
was equivalent to the worship of one god, as he was placed 
above, as Zeus, and supposed to reign supreme in the heavens. 
Wilkinson holds that the earliest form of religion was monothe- 
istic, and that Uranus was supreme. 

In India, each of the Aryan families claim their own chief 
god, and there is no supreme Dyaus, or etymologically equiv- 
alent supreme form in Teutonic or Slavic mythology. In Rome 
there is a Mars-piter as well as a Ju-piter, In India itself pita 
is said of Dyaus no more than ol other gods. Moreover, the in- 
stances where Dyaus is called tather makes it evident that he Is 

' 'Sec Gods grSliiipurti.bySir John I>. Dav[s, in PrsctcdmiE'i of Anericin OnentiJ Ssciily 
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not regarded as a Supreme Father, but as a father paired with 
Mother Earth. Now there is no advanced earth-cult in the Rig- 
Veda. At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother, as a 
matter of course; but no worship of earth as a great divinity 
over the gods is found. This is just the position taken by Dy- 
aus, He is, as the visible sky, not the Father, but one of many 
'*father*'-gods. That he fathers gods means nothing in the hy- 
perbolic phraseology of the Rig- Veda. The Dawn and Cyrrus 
are his sons, but Dawn may be sired by Sky without much 
praise. Indra destroyed Dyaus, though the latter is called his 
fother. In invocations Dyaus is grouped as one of the many 
gods, or more often as one of the pair ''Sky and Earth," Father 
and Mother. Dyaus is called the Great Father, just as it is said 
that Dyaus is the name of Indra's strength, as is shown by the 
following passages: "Dyaus is mv father, my mother is the 
Earth;" "Father Dyaus;" "Mother Earth;" "Brother Fire:" "Kind 
Earth;" Father Dyaus, grant us place." Often it is only in con- 
nection with the nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyaus is lauded. 
"Thou, O Agni art our Prometheus, our Father." "Thou, O 
Indra, art our Prometheus and like a father; so kind is father." 
Varuna is father, Yame is father, and Soma is father, and Agni 
is father in two or three passages. 

They that claim an original supreme Aryan Father Sky, 
must point to him on early Aryan soil or in India. They cannot 
do this. There is no evidence whatever that Dyaus, in the Rig- 
Veda, is a decadent supreme. The testimony shows that the 
Slav raised "Bhaga." and the Teuton raised "Wotan Odin." 
The Greek raised Zeus out of a group of gods to be chief. To 
the Hindu, Dyaus was never supreme, but only one of many pro- 
tectors, whose fatherhood is not more pronounced than is that of 
other gods. The contest is better represented by the myths in 
reference to the state ol the dead. 

The Gods of Shirpula, according to Prof. John D. Davis, 
of Princeton, received homage by reason of their being thd moth- 
ers, brothers or sisters of the principal divinity. Families of 
gods, or groups of families, were worshiped. A quaternion in 
the city of Babylon, consisted of the tutelary divinity of each of 
the four towns, and his family. These four groups were bound 
together by the mutual kinship of the central members. No 
deity outside of the group is honored with a house. Beside them 
was a great and terrible god, called Shitlamtandua, who was the 
ruler in that realm to which every soul sooner or later goes. 

It is the rule of the Rig- Veda that the spirits of the departed 
live in the top of the sky and Vishnu is the first god to represent 
the sun home of souls — earth souls, star souls, moon souls. He 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead. 
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■E .)P MvTHdUKiv. By Ri. Hon. F. Max ' 
irecn & Co.; New York and Bombay. iBu?. 
mylhological sludy. The lirsE has for lis 
object ihe supeiticial study of the myths in order in ideniify the originals 
of (he slatues bequeathed by the great sculptors of antiquity; the second 
considered the ai>cient gods and suddesses as polilkal creations, similar to 
King Arthur, Kausi, Don Quixote. Werther. It classed the ancient my- 
thology, with the Niehelungen in Germany and the Kdda songs; the third 
has for its object Che study of the religions ol ihe earth, and the comparison 
of the concepts which are formed in reference lo the various divinities. 
These religions may be divided according to the stages of develcipment, 
starling with the concept of the gods as agents of "nature" or "nature 

They pass In the henolheistic and polytheistic stages as necessary 
preparlions for the monutheisiic stage. It is perhaps inevitable thai the 
chief of the old gods, whether Xeus, India or Ormuzd. should have been 
identified as the Supreme Reing which we call God. In this point the my- 
th ologisis differ From the theologians and the religionists of the orthodox 
school. It has generally been held by the latter that many heathen and 
pagan gods were idolatrous perversions iif the one true God. that all 
mythology was the result of a decadence or apostasy from the primitive 
worship of one God, On this point Max MuU^r, 'he author of these two 
volumes, has a ways taken sides with the mylhologisls. thuugh he was led 
by the study of the .^ryan reliuions to make the worship of the "bright 
heavens" the earliest form, but toteniism, fetich isni, and demonism wen 
locf.l "cults." 

He speaks of thi> firimitive religion as if it must be the earliest ii 
time.whereas the unciviliied races exist to the present day, and some not 
only exhibit the most primitive, or at least the rudest types of religion, but 
also the earliest which have ever existed, for totemism, or animal worship, 
is prevailing now far more extensively than it did in the earliest ages of 
the world. The student of hisiorv claims thai ihe earliest period wat the 
mo«t advanced in many respects; fur Chaldea, Egypt, China, not to speak 
of Ihe classic lands, start off in the full bloom of an early civilisation. 
Their religion corresponds with their social status. There are limits, to be 
sure, of a prehistoric stage, but this author manitains that fetichism and 
totemism never existed as a religion at all. and opposes the iheoiy whith , 
l>e Brosses and Comte advanced, that there was an universal primitive i 
fetichism, holding that tnlemisni was a corruption of a term; that the name 
belonged originally to rude emblems of animals placed by red Indiaps ii_ 
front of their clearmgs or settlemerMs, as the arms of a city used to be 
plai'cd over the gateway if its walls. With Wilkinson, he maintains ihti 
animals were worshipped, or deilled, because they represented certain at- 
tributes of a divinity.— the bull lepresenting strength, the owl wisdom. 
Animal names were used also as metaphors. India was called a cow, a 
lw)rse a swan, a bird merely in a poetical sense. Herbert Spencer's theory 1 
of a primitive ancestor worship he does not agree tvilh, and says a study ^ 
of the Vedic literature would hai-e shuwn him that auces orship pre-sup- 
poses Deva woiship or nature worship. The Eskimos, however, are known 
to have deified ancestral spirits, making iheni demons who inhabited the 
water, and demonism was the religion of these rude fishermen, as totemism 
was the religion of the hunters, and ancestor worship the religion of the 

* ■ iliied tribes in the norihivesl. He denies thai the ■ ' ' 
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ing inimals.or forbidding ihem lo be used as fuoti. w:ls a survival of tutem- 
isin. The wheel, or circle, may have been a (etiseh, ihougti it reprcerns 
the sun. {or the sun symbol w.-ia of en placed [is a chirm upon the breast, 
showing that the spirit alter death u-as akin to the sun. 

The true problem in mythology is stated in the following ianguaee: 
" We want to know how these so-caileU gods came to exist at all, a>i<I what 
WHS the n;aningi>( all the fncis and circumsiances related of mem? After 
Ihev bad been superseded by the true God, was there nii substance lelt. no 
real per.-onalily behind their personal adventures'^ The Jewish prupbets 
who aspired after the irue God, and were no I inger satisfied with simply a 
god ab"ive allgoils, nevertheless, clung to the name of Jehuvah. We have 
advanced beyond the Jews as our (iixl has advanced beyond Jehovah, even 
as Jehovdh has advanced beyond Elohini of the Gentiles; l}nt thereis a. 
tealitv to Jehovab with us and the caniinuily of ihnught is manifest." 

"These senteaceB furnish the key to the whole prulilem according to 
the theory now held. Nearly all serious students of mythology arc agreed 
on this fundamental principle, tliat tne gnds were originally perionilied 
representaijon of the most prominent phenomena of nature." 

The I'hief objection to the explanation i^ that the heathen panOieon is 
so unreal, and it won d be unscientific to take the imaginary "culture 
heroes," or the nature divinities, as the representative j, or anticipati\e type 
of the God we worship. 

If we are to trace back the personal divinities to fossil specimens at all, 
we should like to know whether ihey are true representations? Isilie God 
of revelation the ^od of mythology? We think not, for natural science 
refutes the supposition. The creator of the world is not male and female; 
nof ii he a demon, or the spirit of an ancestor. Science, some say, may not 
teach the personality of God. as revelaiicm does, but it is as we have said, 
moie in accord with revelation tbaa it is with mythology. 

It is very interesting to (race the rest mblan':e between the myths and 
svmboJs iif the different tribes and races, and so recogniie the different 
grades through whxh all mythology passed, learning bv these means about 
the various rites and ceremonies which attended each form, and bring otit 
the fundamental elements of hjerology. Still it is well to take this book as 
an aid, for Its range of vision Is veryoroad. It takes in the historic races, 
such as the Aryans. Semitics and the so-called Turanians, and shows that 
the concejiiions are very similar. 

The Fmns held exactly the same view of the (our gods who superintend 
the sky, the earth, the water and the fire, as the North American Indians. 
The Aryans held the same view of the personal divinities as the Semitic! 
and the Mayas. There were variations according to surroundings, but not 
enougi) to make ethnic distinctions. 

The elements, the nature powei-s. the heavenly bodies, the dawn, the 
darkness, storms and cloud)^. were personal beings, which must be appeased, 
or at least directed by theni. They dimly apprehend the personality of 
God. What Wordsworth said of the peaks ol a Swiss mountain, hidden 
behind the low clouds, thai you f^lt it to be there though you could not see 
it. applies with equal force to the Infinite, hidden behind the !o* clouds of 
finite things. 

This actual sensation of a beyond in iil! things, wliether great or small, 
seemed to me the true foundation, or the .««(■ ^ua iiaii of religion, because 
it is the nature of all religion to be transcendental, i. f,. to go bevond the 
senses. Thi«. If I understand the various religions vf the world rightly, 
•ra:! the conv.is on which each of them drew the outlines of their gods and 
heroes; nay, the whole picture of their religion and philosophy, 



The Kalitvala is the book which suggested to Longfellow the style of 
the charming book, Hiawatha, accordingly it seems, when we come to read 
it, like meeting an old friend, or like coming back to the sients of our 
youth and recalUng the atsi ci.. lions of the pas'. Finnic lilerauiri- is not 
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familiar to American readers except as it is presented in this book. There 
is, however, a simplicity and naivete about it that is very charming. It is 
very clean and free from the vulgar associations which sometimes come to 
modern Russian literature. 

The Fmns belong to the great Turanian or Ugric stock, and are allied 
to the Accadians, but all that magic and strange mythology which abound 
in the early Accadian literature are absent from the Kalevala. It is more 
like Homer's Iliad and the Odyssey, in that it furnishes pictures of houses 
and lands and domestic life, with ancient bards and famous singers, en- 
chanting songs to the moon and fir trees, the Great Bear and the day stars. 
The blacksmith "knocking with his copper hammer," the maiden coveied 
with golden necklaces and robed in finest raiment, the "whip adorned with 
jewels," "the fleet-footed courser which makes the snow-sledge creak and 
rattle," show the "age" which it represents. 

It is not the Stone, Copper or Bronze, but the Iron Age, for the metal 
artist. 

"Quickly breaks the plow in pieces. 
Throws them back within the furnace, 
Lets the wind attend the bellows; 
Let the storm-winds fire the metals; 
Fiercly vie the winds of Heaven; 
East wind rushing, west wind roaring, 
South wind cryine, north wind howling; 
Blow one day and then a second; 
Blow the third from morn till evening, 
When the fire leaps through the windows; 
Through the door the sparks fly upward; 
Clouds of smoke arise to Heaven; 
With the clouds the black smoke mingles, 
As the storm winds apply the bellows." 

The translation is in wonderful accord with the subject and fitly repre- 
sents the style of the book, though the original language is unfamiliar. 
Nature divinites are represented as interested in human affairs and helping 
in the love scenes, and in the tragedies. We miss the old Nokomis ancl the 
hero Hiawatha, and the. maiden Minnehaha, and the scenes are strange and 
far away, and yet, they bring the Finnic people from their distant northern 
homes very near to our American hearts. 



Skx Worship. By Clifford Howard, Washington, D.C., 1897. 

This book seems to be extensively advertised, and is probably making 
its way, like a slimy snake, into the libraries of gentlemen, who hardly feel 
free to expose its true character. It is only another of those books which 
have been tabooed by the polite public, and are held in secret by those who 
read them. It has not even the elevation of thought which the old Hindus 
and pagans sometimes reached when they spoke of the phallic symbol as 
the sign of the generative power. To make the sexual instinct a "divine 
passion" is not to be commended, even if it was at the basis of the "sacred 
mysteries" of old. 



Thk Iliad of Homer. Translated by William Cullen Bryant. Two vol- 
umes in one. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Thk Odyssey of Homer. Translated by William Cullen Bryant. 
Houghton, Mifllin & Co.. Boston. 

Bryant's translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey brings us as near to 
the style, spirit and mind of the great poet, as though we were reading the 
(ireek itself. NVe almost forget that there is any change of language, and 
it seems more like reading the original and drawing from memory of our 
own college translations. The great achievement is, that it is put into poetry 
whirl) is as beautiful as that which charmed the ears of the Hellenic peo- 
Iile. 
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There is a ereat advantage to modern students in such reproduciions, 
for they are hke the half-tones which are taken from photographs: they 
bring the scenes of the past very near to the present, and make us familar 
with clasbic thought and customs, without the tedious process of learning 
the language. There is another advantage: thev brin;^ back the poetry 
which was likely to be banished from the minds of students, by the crowd- 
ing out of the dead languages and the biinging in of the natuial sciences. 
They are already producing a reaction in favor of the imagmative and pic- 
turesque, and are likely to preserve the culture which has come from the 
studv of the classics. 



Thk Spanish Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. [Illustrated]; A. C. 
McClurg & Co.. 1893. 

This work should be read in connection with the various reports on the 
Oreat Plateau and the people who then dwelt there, for it gives a history of 
tlie early explorations. The best review of it will be that which comes from 
cquoting the authors language about the exploration of the Spanish: 

* After the discouraging experiences of Coronado the Spaniards for 
i^iany years paid little attention to New Mexico. 

•'When ill reports of Coronado had been forgotten, there began another 
Spanish movement into New Mexico and Arizona. In 1581 three Spanish 
x:xiissionaries started from Santa Barbara in Mexico, with an escort of nine 
^Spanish soldiers under command of Francisco Sanchez Chomuscado. They 
jisassed up the Rio Grande to where Bernallilo now is, and tht^re the mis- 
sionaries remained until assassinated by their treacherous flock. 

"In the following year Antonio de Espejo. a wealthy native of Cordova, 

ss^taried also from Santa Barbara with fourteen men, to face the deserts and 

t he savages of New Mexico. He marched up the Rio Grande to a point 

.^^bove where Alberquerque now stands. He visited the cities of Sia, Jemez. 

l ofty Acoma Zuni, and the far ofl Moqui towns, and traveled a long way 

m nto northern Arizona, Returning to the RioCirande, he visited the pueblo 

of Pecos, which was then inhabited, went down the Pecos river into Texas, 

and thence crossed back to Santa Barbara. 

"In 1590 Gasper Castano de Losa, lieutenant-governor of New Leon, 
'Kiiade an expedition into New Mexico, but without the consent of the 
"^riceroy. He came up the Rio Grande, but at the pueblo of Santa Domin- 
go was arrested, and was carried home in irons. 

"In 1595 Juan de Onatc, who may be called the colonizer of New Mex- 
ico, and who was a native of Zacetacas, Mexico, and owned rich mines in 
^hat region, made a contract with the viceroy of New .Spain to colonize New 
'Mexico at his own expense. He made all preparations, and fitted out his 
crostly expedition which had cost him the equivalent of a million of dollars. 
He took with him four hundred colonists, including two hundred soldiers. 
*with women and children, and herds of sheep and cattle. Taking formal 
possession of the country, he moved up the Rio Grande to where the ham- 
let of Chomito now is, and founded San Gabriel, the second town in the 
United States. He was successful in putting down a revolt at Acoma, and 
in 1604 marched with thirty men from San (labriel across the desert to the 
Gulf of California. In 1605 ^^ founded Santa Fe, the city of the Holy 
Faith of St. Frances; and in 1606 he made an expedition to the far north- 
east. 

"New Mexico at the beginning of the seventeenth century, after the 
Spaniards had spent a hundred years of ceaseless exploration and con- 
C|uest, had hundreds of towns which Spanish missionaries were attempt- 
ing to civilize. 

"The Rio Grande valley, in New Mexico, was beaded with Spanish 
settlements, from Santa Cruz to below Socorro, 200 miles; and there were 
also colonies in Taos, in the extreme north of the territory. There had 
been expeditions, which had penetrated the staked plain, Llano P^stacado, 
to the southeast and others to the far northwest." It is supposed that the 
region of the Cliff-dwellers was reached. 

"There were then 1300 Spaniards on the Rio(irande,al] living in Santa 
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Fe (ir in scaltered farm selllemenls. The hfe of Ihe colonists was a daily 
baUle with nature, for New Mexico was ever aBeiiii-and land. They were 
surrounded with danger, for there were frequeni Incursiiins of the cruel 
Apaches, and there was no rest from the attempts ol Ihe Pueblos al Jnsur- 

"In [j8o the great revolt of the Pueblo tribes occurred. Thirly-four 
I'lteblo towns were engaged in it. It wns led by a. dangerous Tehua Indian 
named Pope. Secret rumors had gone from pueblo to pueblo, and the 
murderous blow fell upon the whole territory simultaneously. Over 400 
Spaniards were assassinated, including 2\ ot the missionaries. Antonio de 
Otermin was governor of New Mexico. He was allacked in his capital of 
Santa Ke, and 1 20 Spanish soldiers soon found themselves unable to bold 
it against their swarming besieRi-rs. Alter a week's desperate defense, 
ibey tied, takmfi their women and children with them. Thev retreated 
down the Rio Grande, and reached the pueblo Isleta in safety^ butthe vil. 
lace was deserted. The Spaniards were obliged to continue their flight to 
El Paso, Texas, which was then aSpanish mission. 

"For ten years New .Mexico was deserted by the Spaniards, though fre- 
quent invasions were made Eiom EI Paso. In 1692 Diego dv Vargas 
marched to Santa Fe and thence to Moqui with only 3q men. He visited 
every pueblo in the province, meeting no opposition, but when he under- 
took to colonize, the Indians ga\e him the bloodiest reception. Then be- 
gan the siege of the blar k mesa of San UdeFonsu, Oe Vargas also stormed 
the impregnable citadel of the Porirero \'iejo and the beetling cliff of San 
Diego de Jemei, These costly lessons kept the Indians quiet until 1696. 
when they broke out again in revolt, but were soon subdued. Then came 
a dismal hundred years ot ceaseless harassment by the ,\paches, Navajos 
and Comanches, and occasionally by the llles, 

The Indian wars were constant, but the exploratinns by the Spaniards 
were frequeni. They extended mto Texas and settlement soon fullowed. 
The Sp,-tniih coloni'.ation of Colorado was slow, and they had no towns 
north of the Arkansas river. In .Arizona, a Jesuit mission was established 
and continued from l68g 10 T717. Father Franciscus Kusebius Kuehnc 
made four journeys on foot from Siinora to the Gila, and descended that 
stream to its junction with the Colorado." 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the early pioneering of America. 
and the only pioneering for more than a century, and the greatest far 
nearly another century. 

BiRiKs ANt> Tmeik MAKtKs DuKiNi; THE MitiiiLE Ages.— A Study o( 
the production and condiiion of literature from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By George iiaven 
Putnam; \ol. II: 1500 to 1700 A.D, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Yoik 
and London. iBg7. 

As a specimen of bixik making this is a rondel. The title pages in two 
colors; the chapter headings are embellished in the Old English style; the 
leaves are rough edged; the paper is soft, and is antique laid. The topics 
treated are the earher printed books of France. William Caxton. the 
Korbergers, Erasmus and his books. Luther as an author, the Elzevirs of 
Leyden and Amsterdam, 

The last part is given to Ihe Beginning of Property and Lil< 
One does not need (o be a biblomaniac tu appreciate this work, and li 
sire to secure it. .^ny one who has literary inclinations will value it 
a good book for the family circle and should be in ever>' gentler 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Chiticai, Period of A.wericas 
Bv John Fiske. HOBghton. Mifflin & Co., B 

* Al-LD LA\r. SVSK. Bv the Rt. Hon. Prof, Max Muller [with i 
traitt. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: i8g8. 
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OSIRIS.— RESURRECTION AND THE PRINCIPLE 

OF LIFE. 

BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 

•• The birds hasten to thee, 
The pigeons bring to thee 
Their offerings. 
The first fruits of Ra, 
Thoth hath put them on all sides." 

— Tablet of Ramses II, (Edward Xaville, trans ^ 

I. A glance at Egyptian text reveals a constant application of 
figures of birds used as a means of expression; these figures 
greeting the eye in papyrus or on monuments in an ever varied 
illustration where water birds and land birds, denizens of lakes 
and rushes, or of woodland and field, are represented flying, de- 
ploying their wings, on perch or within a nest in careful empha- 
sis and where not less than fifteen species are noticeable in figure- 
ment of rites and their explanation, so numerous were they, 
indeed, Herodotus called the Egyptian writing a ** bird 
language." And these birds are descriptive emblems. Each bird 
represented is a "Bird of God," which, possessing a talismanic 
force by means of consecration, is an essential part of the Thoth 
word, or scripture; necessary as an alphabetic letter it is equally 
necessary as an emblem, and indeed so great the importance 
attached to the emblematic bird, in the text for a proper interpre- 
tation, the same bird is often represented in the vignette illustra- 
tive to the meaning intended. The idea conveyed, — as will be 
apprehended when known that the Book of the Dead sets forth 
a scheme of resurrection, — is of too much moment to depend on 
superficial interpretation, and therefore the utmost painstaking, 
the reiteration and duplication of emblem ; a duplication which 
gives strength to expression and magnifies the talismanic 
forces stored up in emblematic expression according to the 
avowed belief of Egypt. A writing originating from deity, taught 
by the lord of wisdom, (Thoth), the scriptures of the tombs and 
temples assume to represent the destiny of man, how great then 
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the imporlance of proper interpretation ! And as a means of 
proper interpretation what method more secure than an under- 
standing of the character of the principle emblems employed, 
an analysis of which is invoked by their delineation in the 
vignette ? 

The principle emblems, as has been said, are the figures of 
birds; and these birds* are : Vulture, hawk, eagle, dove, goose, 
owl, swallow, lapwing, ibis, heron and ostrich ; eleven birds in 
all. and are placed in the list according to the order of their 
mention in the analysis, for it is impossible to classify the birds 
in accordance with their habits, without doing violence to the 
interpretations intended, an interpretation that includes the gods 
since the birds are descriptive of the divinities, of whom they are 
emblems. Of the gods there are two authentic lists, the one 
called the Theban code, the other the Memphite code; six gods 
in the first and seven in the second: 

Theban Code: 

Amen Ra, king of the gods. 
Mentu.his son. 
Shu, his son. 
Seb, hi.s son. 
Osiris, son of Seb, 
Horus, son of Osiris. 

Mtmphtte Code: 

Ptah, the father of the gods, {architect of the world). 

Ra, son of Ptah, {fire, Being). 

Shu, his son. (air). 

Seb, his son, (earth). 

Osiris, his son, (Being that has existed). 

Set, son of Seb. (unbeing). 

Horus, son of Osiris, (coming into Being). 

The Memphite code assumes to explain the origin and 
stance of the gods. The father is the architect and the sons, or 
gods, are fire, earth and air, and these: "unbeing;" "coming into 
being," and "being," the cosmogonical elements, substance of the 
gods, plastic to the hand of Ptah the "architect," are necessary to 
"being," and they are indeed universally personated in creation 
myths as in the Memphite code. 

The lesser gods of the two codes are called the "limbs of Ra" 
in Egyptian myths, but each god is a "generator" and an active 
constituent in re-creation since the elements which are imperson- 
ated are assumed to be necessary to immortal being, the scheme of 
resurrection in no detail representing being as destitute of a 
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physical plane; the gods themselves, indeed, are psychic physko 
beings, and (it is important to remember), as such they are 
resurrection fathers, elemental gods theyareactive in the process 
whereby is accomplished immortal birth.theruler Amen- Ra, how- 
ever, in no case absent, for he was both cause of and component 
of being. 

Without departing from primitive ideas expressed by our 
OJibwa priests' chant: 

■ 1 arn the living body," 
the Egyptian concept made use of the sun as a symbol of Ra, 
it was a means of manifestation of the hidden Ra, — that is of 
Amen-Ra. The sun was a mask as in the concept of the Aztec 
priest who pictured the planet so hidden.* A manifestation the 
sun was but one of many forms of being; there was, as stated by 
one of our Indians to a Jesuit father.f a power behind and ruling 
that body and at the same time the whole sidereal heavens. But 
the Egyptian Overruler, "behind the sun," had an appointed 
abode; Ra's seat is in the north; and to Mentu, his son, was ap- 
pointed the ruling, (as a subordinate), the opposite heavens. 
Thus the south and the north were important points in the 
heavens; the one guarded by the son, the other, the seat of the 
Overruler, a fact that should not escape attention, for in this ap- 
pointment is assumed a subtile relation between the two poles, 
north and south, whence originate an active and re-active force, 
governing each elemental god whose immanence in the substan- 
ces, fire, air, water and earth, constituted them equal rulers to the 
end of creation and re-creation. 

These two hemispheres, divided by the sun during the day, 
appear also to be divided by the milky-way by night. In the 
north is the Polar star, which might well be a symbol of the 
Overruler, a central magnet around which the sidereal heavens 
turn. It is the north wherein is born immortal being, while the 
south is represented in Egyptian writing to be the place of dis- 
solution. It is upon these several appointments, north and south, 
that duality represented terrestrially by Upper and Lower Egypt 
was maintained, a duality personated by Horus, type ot "coming 
into being," and Set, "unbeing," for these two gods were ascribed 
10 the two hemispheres north and south, as were Ra and Mentu: 
that is, the place of Ra is the place of Horus, and Meniu's place 
is Set's. In possession of this iact the conclusion follows that 
the Egyptian regarded Ihetwo poles as influential in the unmak- 
ing and making ot being. 

Much is said of the "principle of Ra" in the scriptures of 
Egypt, and it is evident that the seat of that principle was be- 
lieved to be in the north. This division of the heavens, north 
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and south, controls the whole arrangement whereof the scheme 
of resurrection is unfolded; also it appears to have governed the 
construction of the Mastabas, looking to the north, as it were, as 
the place of the resurrection of the dead. 

This concept is presented in the Book of the Dead in such 
arbitrary detail that failing to foUlow its varied ramifications the 
mind fails to comprehend adequately any part of the series illus- 
trative" thereof, but if on the contrary it is heedfully kept in mind, 
it becomes a basis of insight of the most valuable character. On 
this theory of duality of which the north and south hemispheres 
are examples, the priests have built a scheme of resurrection that 
was intended to be, it would seem, an actual temple of reason, 
the details of which are arranged in complete order, representing 
sidereal influences, the energy of divine power, and the intimate 
connection of human destiny with the Overruler. In this 
scheme all detail appears to have been valued as the mosaicist 
values the trifling fragment whose color will perfect the harmony 
of his picture, for there is no lack of emphasis by way of reitera- 
tion ahd recapitulation of the least part, as well as the greater, of 
the scheme. And it is not too much to asseverate that what 
Egypt builded in its four thousand years of civilization in the 
way of religious conception, has a foundation in the bedrock of 
human consciousness, be it primitive, pagan, or christian. 

II. Primarily, an active exercise of energy is the paternal, 
while the means whereby that activity performs its functions is 
maternal; therefore it came to be a method of expression to pre- 
sent the paternal as secondary to the maternal. As for instance, 
the Overruler Ra is represented as the son, and at the same 
time the consort of the celestial mother, whose form is the 
sidereal heavens and whose starry body over-arches the earth as 
does the milky-way, — a stellar bow protective of life like the rain- 
bow goddess of the Moki Indians. 

Exercise of energy suggested an impulse occasioning activ- 
ity to these ancient metaphysicians, and the impulse deified was 
assumed to be feminine. It was a feminine power in the celestial 
regions that was incentive to both the action of the "principles" 
in the region of the north, ruled by Ra, and also a feminine pow- 
er accomplished the re-creation of the dead, as will be seen in the 
famous Osirian drama, the authors ot which, as in their descrip- 
tion of the generators, Ra and his sons, assuming the maternal 
to be a primary principle. A very suggestive fact, supplying 
added data to the explanations of the Memphite code, and re- 
vealing that some impetus to the gods of fire, air, water and 
earth, is necessary to energize the **unbeing" into "being" in the 
belief of the Egyptian; it also places a feminine principle in the 
relation of impulse to force, of soul to body. If the feminine 
deities were impulse to creation, they were also quickeners of the 
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dead, the importance of which function suggests the necessity of 
providing another list in addition to those of the Theban and 
Memphite codes, which shall afford a means of reference to those 
who are unfamiliar with the godesses of the Egyptian pantheon. 
Of this list, as- in the two codes given,where are two gods, Ra 
and Ptah, who have parallel claims as generators, it may be said 
that there are two goddesses who hold parallel claims in the 
capacity of mother goddesses; these being: Hathor and Neith, 
mothers to Ra. But the position of these two goddesses is not 
unlike several others of the list, as will be seen in the explana- 
tions given: 

Maut, consort of Ra and mother of Being. 

Tefnut, daughther of Maut and Ra. 

Nut, celestial mother. 

Sekhet, consort of Ptah. 

Isis, consort of Osiris. 

Nephtys, dual of Isis and consort of Set. 

Sati, consort of Kneph : reproductive energy. 

Ma. directress of the gods. 
It is essential to a comprehension of the place of these god- 
desses, in the scheme of resurrection, to remember that severally 
they supply an impulse to renewal in those elements which the 
several gods, with whom they are consorted, personify. It is 
carefully explained, for instance, in the symbolic language of 
Egyptian scripture, that Hathor is the eye of Ra, and also that 
from the eye proceed the gods ; therein is the germ of being. 
Again, it is explained that Sekhet, or her dual, Tefnut, is divine 
impulse. Nut is represented to be the nourisher of Ra,in capac- 
ity of celestial mother; Sati is complement of divine energy; 
Maut is its emanation ; Ma, the directress of all the gods of 
Egypt, is truth. An apotheosis of motherhood which has given 
the gracious title of mother of God, to Mary the mother of the 
Christ, is very ancient; but I have failed to find in the mythology 
of any other people as metaphysical an apotheosis as that found 
in Egyptian scriptures. An impersonation of the stellar heavens, 
and a goddess of truth, and thirdly, a divine impulse to being, 
the feminine principle, is given in the resurrection scheme an 
important role. 

To the student familiar with Greek and Roman mythology 
it will be of interest to note that Maut, the consort of Ra, and 
mother of being, was identified with Cybele, while Hathor, 
mother of Ra, became identified with Aphrodyte. Neith was 
found to correspond in attribute with Athene ; and Isis was 
claimed to be of the same element as Ceres, an identity that car- 
ries with it another most interesting analogy by which Osiris, in 
Egypt the representative type of the reesurrected man, figures 
as Bacchus. To modern acceptation and identification of the 
Egyptian " lord of the dead" with the god of the so-called 
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Bacchic revels would seem sacrilegious, if the earlier Greek idea 
of Bacchus were not remembered; and the same censure might 
be passed upon tlie identification of Hathor with Aphrodyte, if, 
also, it is not apprehended that the ancient Greek had in mind a 
personification as pure as did the Egyptian- It is Greece, of the 
decadence, in which Bacchus is a drunken reveller, and Aphro- 
dyte queen of that revelry. 

That there existed an earlier and more hieratic interpretation 
of Hellenic divinities is attested by an acceptance of Neith, of 
Egypt, as identical with Athint-, goddess of wisdom, and Sati, 
the consort of reproductive energy (Kneph), with Hera, queen of 
heaven. Frivolity by no means entered into the characterization 
of these Egyptian goddesses, and it may be equally certain that 
the religious genius of Greece held large sway over the Hellenes 
in those days when the goddess of worship was hidden in the 
temple, demanding worship for the unseen; that concealment a 
representation of the unapproachableness of the divine rulers of 
the universe. Primitive religion, trustful and reverential, sprang 
from the heart; a later growth, more intellectual than reverential, 
dragged forth the divinity to the gaze of men, the result of which 
was that travesty leading to the downfall of belief which is seen 
in the caricature of Egyptian paintings of the Roman period; 
and in Grecian drama, ofTspring born of a dying nation, whose 
dissolution may be traced to irreverence toward the ideal and 
unseen. There is no obloquy more secure to destroy than that 
which befalls through mockery, and it is a question whether 
more harm is accomplished by means of a mistaken personifica- 
tion of an ideal than a total extinction of idealization, a result 
certain to follow the degeneracy of spirit, of which irreverence is 
foster mother. 

As the goddesses of Egyptian worship were presented in 
hierarchai heedlulness to their purport, strict, severe, and without 
farther adornment than the insignia of their principle and ele- 
ment, these impersonations were calculated to suggest only that 
which was set forth by the insignia. Attribute was first of all 
object of impersonation, and to express the attribute, the Egypt- 
ian did not trust lo the unclothed image of the human form. The 
face was often masked, and in most cases the body clothed, and 
in all cases the principle and attribute set forth appealed to the 
mind. The god, or goJdess, was not a typically beautiful man 
or woman, if their attributes were intrinsically human, and there- 
fore they did not contribute to a sensuous delight in pure form, 
as might the statues of Grecian divinities. The insignia of both 
gods and goddesses o( the Egyptian pantheon were of various 
character, and there was a wide following of bird and beast in 
their retinue that provldi'd an escape from the anthropomorphic 
image. Amen-Ra might dwell in the eagle, Osiris in the heron, 
and Isis in the hawk, lor "the Egyptians," states Tacitus, "repre- 
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sentcd the mind by figures of animals," and if tlie mind, also, 
their deities ! The representative emblem descriptive of mater- 
nity, its application inclusive of all emblems presenting the resur- 
rection goddesses, was a vulture. The singularity of this selec- 
tion was occasion of criticism among the Greeks, and when it is 
discovered that individuality was claimed to be inherited from 
the mother, as it is her function to nourish the embryo during 
its development into human form, the criticism appears to be 
well founded, this bird being a bird of prey. The preservation of 
individuality is essential to resurrection from ihe dead into im- 
mortal being, did the Egyptians believe that the form given by 
aid of the mother was necessary to individuality of being? And 
if they did, why should they select for the generic emblem of 
maternity a bird whose habits appear to be the opposite to pres- 
ervation ot form ? 

An explanation of personality, as understood in Egypt, is of 
peculiar interest In this connection. It is said in the Book of 
the Dead: 

My heart from my mollier! My heart from my molherj My heart 
ntffssary to my transformations. Do not rise up agaiDSt me; do not bear 
witness against mc: do not oppose me among llie circle of the gods, and do 
noi part with me before the keeper of ihe scales. Tftou art my personality ; 
in my bosom divine partner proteclirig my flesh. jLXIV.] . 

Again it is said : 

Leithe Tuat ojien for I go out lo-dav a pure spirit. The pure spirits 
make mc live and Dring to me my foes chained by the circle of the gods. 
h united with mf the indiviiiuality J reirived from my molhcr h\ that. I 
rise on my feel; a golden staff in my hand; I cut the flush; I live. |LXV,] 

III. The change at the event of death is represented to be 
accomplished after the manner of a birth, and of the righteous 
dead it is said that he is "able of beine; born, a second time," 
The offspring born a second time is a son of Ra. a "son of the 
sun." and of all those elements of being typified by the gods 
named in the Memphite code. as also of the resurrection mothers, 
Ihe goddesses of the principle of life. The celestial man, the son 
of Ra, was represented to be immediately under the influence of 
the sidereal forces. The Egyptian scheme ol resurrection, in- 
deed, includes the heavens as parly to the change from dissolu- 
tion to re-creation and new birth, and therefore it transpires that 
It is a voyage, rather than death, which is described when repre- 
senting what happens to the dead; a voyage to the stars. 

This notion suggests what might have been the Egyptian 
devotee's feeling respecting the night; as Shelley insisted, to him 
night disclosed what day veiled, or more accurately, night is 
celestial day wherein exist the gods, luminous in their spheres of 
energized forces; the two, however, are as two halves. — the one 
psychic, (heaven), the other physical, (earth), — a duality that is 
represented in the division of the heavens, north and south, ex- 
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plained above. This duality, it may be observed, is conceived as 
the means whereby the unseen is manifested in the seen. The 
vulture is in particular an emblem descriptive of Maut. who is 
stated to be the "consort'* of Amen- Ra, and also she is the "mis- 
tress of darkness." Ra and "consort" presents the idea of light 
uniting itself with darkness, as Ra is a god of light and recalling 
the identification by the Greeks of Maut with Cybele, (their im- 
personation of Hades), it might be said that the goddess of 
Egyptian impersonation is a divine shade embosoming light. 

The Egyptian scheme of resurrection assumes that assimilation 
into the body of a divinity of light, provided security to immor- 
tality, that light being truth. Osiris is born again as Horus. 
the god of light ; the latter divinity representing resurrected 
humanity, as the former humanity, "coming into being." 

Several illustrations of the process whereby Osiris again 
comes into being, are given in the Thoth scriptures; one of which 
is that of a dead sun, which deprived of radiance, seeks a rekin- 
dling flame. This journey of an impersonated sun is remarkable 
for its variety of description and the suggested knowledge of the 
sidereal heavens, that serves a good reason for the term "Watch- 
ers of the Night" given to the savants of Egypt. Many particu- 
lars of the journey recall the famous myth of the "Voyage of 
Jason." the argonaut in search of the golden fleece. Osiris is 
identified with Orion, in the course of the narrative, and it be- 
comes of interest to turn from a study of the Egyptian texts, 
that are fraught with references to the stars, to those luminous 
spheres of light constituting the constellation whose mysterious 
association of suns is still an object of contemplation. On our 
early maps of the heavens, this constellation is outlined as the 
figure of a warrior ascending toward the zodiacal way, apparent- 
ly having alighted at the southwest side of Via Lactea from the 
Argo Navis followed by his dogs Canis Minor and Canis 
Major, while a dove hovers near the ship, a branch in its beak, 
(Columba Noachi). The warrior (Orion) has in one hand a club, 
in the other the skin of a lion, that king of the foiest who was 
consecrated in Egpyt to Amen-Ra. As Orion ascends he holds 
up the lion's skin with a threatening gesture, emphasized by the 
upraised club, so presenting himself before the face of Taurus, 
which animal is apparently careering along the zodiacal way. 
The lion's skin is a sign of special significance, as it discloses that 
the hero starts out in his battle with a talisman from Amen Ra. 
The environment of these mythical figures is a serpent with up- 
lifted head and forked tongue, on whose back are two birds, 
together with a sacred basin, and a spiral horned beast (the 
Monocerous), while at Orion's feet is a hare, a symbol of Osiris. 
This assemblage of animals is a combination of descriptive em- 
blems used in primitive myths, and in particular in the language 
of the Egyptians. It is of special import that Cancer and 
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Gemini, which appear on the zodiacal way above those named, 
^re equally associated with the scene of combat. The Gemini 
"wrere identified in the Roman period with Shu and Tefnut, ofif- 
.spring of Amen Ra. Ascribable emblematically to the elements 
of principalities engaged in the re creation of Osiris, (represent- 
ing in his person all mankind), both these figures and the ani- 
znals are of peculiar interest. It has been said that the lion was 
sacred to Amen-Ra, but it is necessary to add that the bull was 
^^n emblem of Osiris, and the skin of the lion ot Amen-Ra is 
s-aised by Osiris against himself- — that is himself represented by 
Taurus! Armed with a club and a talisman, Osiris is demand- 
ing the bull to halt in its onset, — but upon what? Leo, the lion 
in the way, the emblem of Amen-Ra, or co be more explicit, the 
avatar of Amen-Ra; as was also the bull the avatar of Osiris, who 
is often mentioned in the Book of the Dead as the "Bull of 
-Amenti," (or the Taurus of the heavens, as it might be inter- 
preted). The picture of Leo is not less descriptive than other 
parts ot the scene, for the king of the forest faces the raging bull 
ivith lashing tail and open mouth, and upon its side is the sickle, 
a .sacred symbol, also, in the language of correspondence. The 
meaning of the emblems conspire to relate the great act of the 
Osirian drama. This act is an effort on the part of the hero to 
secure his, and all mankind's divinization. The bull's onset 
typifies unbridled passion, antagonistic to celestial power. The 
two, the lion and the bull, are, the one celestial, the other terres- 
trial. If the terrestrial is not made to halt, and brought under the 
control of the influx ot celestial principle, typified by the talis- 
man used by the hero in the conflict, the order of the zodiacal 
way is destroyed. 

The battle oi Osiris, thus figuratively shown to be between 
his higher nature, represented by Orion, and his lower nature, 
symbolized by Taurus, is followed by his complete disappear- 
ance. But Orion wears upon his thigh an Egyptian cross; that 
is, the sacred head of a ram represented as the hilt of a sword, 
so arranged as to form the upper limb of a cross. The ram's 
head cross of Egypt denoted celestial force, and wearing this 
amulet, Orion's disappearance was to be regarded as simply a 
phase in the order of the universe. And if Orion's reappearance 
was secured, so also Osiris', after death; or in other words, man's 
death or disappearance is a phase in his existence in accordance 
to the order of the physical universe. 

The security to the dead of resurrection, as it will be appre- 
hended, is dependent on Orion's restraining the onset of his 
lower upon the higher, or Ra nature. It will be remembered 
that when Orion disappears, Scorpio is seen in the heavens; the 
situation of the two constellations being so ordered that they are 
never in the same hemisphere. This battle, waged in behalf oi 
elf-govcmment, assumes that Osiris' lower nature dies. Accord- 
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ing to Ovid, the scorpion is commanded by Juno to sting Orion, 1 
and so produce his death. 

Terrestrial events, among the ancients, were attributed to the " 
influence of the forces governing the stars, and it xvas the orderly 
movements of the constellations that implieda Ruler, as the Aztec 
king said, "outside the sun." Wliat more natural than to take 
the grand constellations, Orion. Taurus and Leo, as a representa- 
tion of the conflict between physical and psychic forces; these 
constellations in their association with the changing sea^on, the 
coming winter and consequent dormancy of vegetable life tipy- 
fying the epoch of death, a period of contest between antagonis- 
tic elements, a final victory on the part of the principle of 
life, resulting in rejuvenescence and awakened life? The splendor 
of the constellations, assumed to be engaged in this contest, is 
commensurate with the importance of the theme. Appropriat- 
ing that common allegory ol the seasons associated with the prim- 
itive atory of the battle of the gods, of winter and summer, the 
authors of the Orion myths have given the world one of the most 
beautilul similes representing the power of good over evil; 
transferring the 'scene of contest from the earth to the starry 
heavens, the myth is no longer a story of heat and cold, but of 
good and evil contending in the soul. Admirably fitted as the 
constellations are for the use to which they are applied when 
considered in their zodiacal relations, it would seem that the 
authors of this myth could be none other than originators of the 
imaginary outlines given the constellate groups, which in their 
several details carry out the celestial allegory. True, in respect 
to Orion and Leo and their environment, also true in respect to J 
other prominent constellations, as for instance, the Virgo, god- ■ 
nes3 of justice and her scales, in advance of the warrior; for ac-" 
cording to the Thoth scriptures Osiris is to be tried in the judg- 
ment hall, and his heart weighed in the scales of truth. It i 
after the battle this august event occurs, and as if to refer the 
reader to the constellate groups, used as illustration, in the hand 
of Osiris is pictured the sickle, or crook, that is portrayed upoaJ 
the constellation of Leo. 

The condition of Osiris, when setting out for the tlamc or 
life, is described graphically: "His face is the face of an old 
man." Want of radiance suggests the loss of the "golden fleece," 
and Osiris' voyage in search of that radiance, is in this particular 
like the voyage of Jason. Presumably his journey was upon the _ 
Via l^ctea, whence he disembarked from the Argo Navis to d» 
baltle with Taurus. The Via Lactea is mentioned by Ovid 
(Metamorphoses, Hook I,) in the following significant lines: 

" A wav there is in heaven's exientied plain. 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
The ground work is of stars ibrough which the road 
Lies open to ihc Thunderer's abide," 
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The Thunderer here iDentioned is Zeus, identified by the 
Greeks with Amen-Ra, and who in this description is identified 
■with Cepheus. who sits above the Via Lactea. Cepheus, repre- 
sented to be an African king, is environed in the astronomical 
map, by a serpent on whose folds the ancient Thuban, Egypt's 
yanlar star, rests, In the hand of Cepheus' consort, Cassiopeia, 
^re the emblematic sheafs of maize, typical of ever renewing life* 
In order to comprehend the full purport of Ovid's descrip- 
don, it is necessary to recall the fact that thunder, and gods of 
thunder, were the generators of life in mythical stories. Asso- 
<:iated with the vernal epoch, thunder became the descriptive 
*itle of the giver of life. Jovis, (Tonans.) Zeus, Amen Ra, and 
the thunder gods of China, Thibet, Mexico, Peru and North 
.America, are each vernal generators. But how has it happened 
that the description of Ovid places the thunder god in the abode 
■^wherein is placed Cepheus, the African king, and also, wherein 
is the seat of Amen-Ra? 

Had he in mind the Osirian myth ? 

It is of peculiar interest to note that the writer declares that 
the starry way is a road to the Thunderer's abode, since thevoy- 
agc of Osiris is to the north and along the starry way; and it is 
not improbable that Ovid, like many other Greek and Roman 
writers, inserted the ethical beliefs of Egypt in what now apfjears 
to be the imagery of poetic thought, for. read apart from the 
statements of the Book of the Dead, the lines quoted from Ovid 
appear to express some poetic fancy; whereas, analyzed by 
means of a comparison with the Osirian drama, a profound 
meaning is discovered, — a meaning that will be more fully ex- 
plained in another section of this analysis. 

IV. The death of Osiris, marked by the rising of Scorpio, in 
the Orion illustration, was celebrated by the Egyptians in a cere- 
mony described as the "burial and resurrection of Osiris." The 
period of interment of the body (an interval of three days) being 
passed in the midst of appropriate rites, which, according to 
Plutarch, were conducteJ with great pomp. This burial service 
»as a typical ceremony, and represented both a proper burial ser- 
vice for man and his resurrection, and it was copied in burial 
ceremonies performed for the kings of Egypt 

The resurrection of Ostris depended upon his absorption of 
an influx from Ra, — which the language of the text very strongly 
emphasizes: 

"Double Lion is thy name; Araen-Ra, I invoke thy name; 
see that 1 alsorb thee." 

One of the qualifications that is required of Osiris is that he 
should have Ra's heart, an at-one-ment that raised Osiris to an 
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equality with Anien-Ra as a generator of life. The process by 
which Osiris possesses himself of Ra's heart, is that of being 
born a second time. The second birth is illustrated by way o( a 
picture of the celestial mother, Nut, — a ste\lar figure of the Via 
Lactea, presumably, — in whose open mouth an extinct sun is en- 
tering, and which, by means of traversing the hidden assimila- 
tive functions, makes its exit, a newborn and radiant sun. This 
resuscitation of the radiance of a sun, emblem of Osiris, by 
means so remarkable, is an example of the power impersonated 
by the mother goddess. Ra's birth is dependant on this power, 
and it is by following his evolution that Osiris arrives at the 
desired at-one-ment, when he may claim : "1 am Osiris; lam 
Ra mutually." A claim entirely consistent when it comes to be 
understood that at second birth the forces that originated in the 
"principles of Ra" are renewed. 

Mutuality of power gave rise to the misleading expression 
applied now to this god and then another, of the "Only One," 
for oneness has been wrongly supposed to mean superiority 
when it referred alone to oneness of principles, — principles 
bound together as closely as steel to magnetic iron, their very 
essence magnetic, for Amen-Ra was a Jovis Tonans ! 

The authors of the Osirian drama dwelt upon this mutuality 
attained by the second birth, in a text that furnishes to the stu- 
dent valuable suggestions by wayof the figures and emblems that 
are used to give it an authoritative expression.but which are here 
omitted on account of space; quotations, however, will be given 
in the section [V] to follow, this analysis, from the text orig- 
inally translated by M, Periet, 



THE SCAPE-GOAT. 



BY DR. C. JOHNSTON. 

According to the i6th chapter of the book of Leviticus, 
which contains regulations for the ritual of the Great Day of 
Atonement, Aaron is to take two goats and place them before 
Jhvh. Lots are then to be cast, one for Jhvh and one for 
Azazel. The goat selected for Jhvh is to be offered as a sin- 
offering, while that selected for Azaxcl is to be sent into the 
wilderness, laden with the sins of the people- 

The word "Azazel," which occurs nowhere else in the can- 
onical books of the Old Testament, has occasioned great diffi- 
culties to the commentators, both ancient and modern, and has 
given rise to a variety of interpretations- It has been explain- 
ed, for example, as the name of a mountain, or a desolate re- 
gion in the desert. It has been referred to the goat itself, and 
explained as a compound of "7 and ^T" whence the name. 
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**scape-goat" in our authorized version, derived through Jer- 
ome s rendering ** caper emissarius/' from the rendering of 
Symmachus "tragos aperchomenos, aphiemenos." Other ver- 
sions explain it from the Arabic ** azata," as meaning "complete 
ren^oval, dismissal." Against all these explanations, however, 
there are weighty objections, and the context clearly shows 
that Azazel can only be a personality. Jhvh was to receive 
the first goat, Azazel the second. 

In the apocryphal book of Enoch, written probably about 

j8o B. C, Azazel appears as the leader of the angels, who, by 

their unions with the daughters of men, begot a race of giants, 

who filled the earth with violence and bloodshed. In later 

Jewish writings, Azazel is one of the four arch-demons, and in 

some cases is even identified with Sammael. 

It seems clear, then, that, in the mind of the writer of Le- 
viticus xvi, Azazel was a demon or evil spirit inhabiting the 
cJesert, and this is the view of most modern commentators. 

Traces of this practice of vicarious expiation are to be 
found elsewhere in the Bible. In Levit. xvii, v. 7, we read: 
**And they shall no more offer their sacrifices to the satyrs 
^fter whom they go in faithlessness;" and II Chron. xi, v. 15, 
-^rontains the statement that Rehoboam "ordained him priest 
for the high places, and for the satyrs, and for the calves which 
Ik^e had made." The Hebrew word, translated "satyrs" in these 
passages, means "he-goats,*' and was the appellation of certain 
^oat-like demons, supposed to inhabit the wilderness. They 
5irc also mentioned in Isaiah xiii, v. 21; xxxiv, v. 14. The 
practice of making the goat carry away the sins of the people 
iinds its parallel in Leviticus xiv, vv. 7, 53, where a bird is made 
to carry away the contagion of leprosy. It is most interesting 
to note that both instances are derived from the Priestly Code, 
compiled in Babylonia about 500 B. C, and Professor Haupt, 
in his paper on "The Origin of the Pentateuch." read before 
the American Oriental Society, iri March, 1^94, has pointed 
out that the priestly code is influenced by Babylonian institu- 
tions. "We can trace," he says, **the Babylonian prototypes, 
not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for certain technical 
terms of th« Levitic priestly language. The term 'qorban,' 
*gift* or 'offering,' is a Babylonian loan-word; the euphemism 
*clean place' for *unclean place' or 'dumping ground,' [Levit. 
iv, V. 12; vi. 11] is also found in the cuneiform incantations 
[IV R=» viii, 43; xiv No. 2, Rev. 2]." Professor Haupt's remarks 
are most suggestive, and a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject would doubtless yield important results. 

The idea of conveying away sin or affliction which lies at 
the base of the practice of the scape-goat is a familiar one in 
the cuneiform religious and incantory texts. For example, in 
the penitential psalms published IV R'' x, it is the wind which 
is to carry away the sins of the suppliant: 
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Lord! cast not down ihy servant. 

He sinks in the waters of the swamp; 

Grasp ihou his hand. 

The sin I have sinned turn thon to grace ; 

The transRression I have commitled let the wind bear away. 

Rend asunder, like a garment, my manifold offenses. 

In another text [ IVRMix, No. 2, Rev. lo ffj. 
agencies are invoked: 

Look upon me my goddess, receive my supplication; 
Let my sin be forgiven, mine offense forgotten. 
Let my curse lie broken, my bond remiited; 
Let the seven winds carry away my sighing; 
Let me render asunder mine alllictiun, let a b 
Let a fish take away my trouble, the river bei 

In these instances, just as in the passages cited from Levit- 
icus, evil is looked upon as something tangible, to be removed 
by physical means. 

In Assyria and Babylonia the belief in demons was uni- 
versal, and misfortunes of every kind, especially diseases, were 
considered as their work. These malevolent beings floated 
upon the wind, and roamed the face of the earth. They lay in 
wait for'the wayfarer, even in the streets of the city, and crept 
stealthily into the houses by night. As expressed in an inc. 
tatory text [IV R' i. 30-35]: 

They pass froni house to house: 

No door can keep them out: 

No twit can turn them back. 

Through the door they creep like serpents; 

Through the hinge they slip like a draught of wind. 

Solitary wastes were, however, their favorite abode, as is 
shown by many passages. Nor were their attacks directed 
against mankind alone. An interesting text | V R,l, 43-53b] 
describes the beasts of the field as suffering from the ravages 
of a demon: 

Towards beavcn he spreads out his net, 

Like a wind he strikes down the bird of the air; 

The ibex he seizes by its head and its horns; 

The he-goat, the wild goat of the mountains he grasps by their horns; 

The wild ux of the Aelds he brings low; 

The beasts of the field he overthrows. 

But the power of these evil spirits could be overcome, and 
sufferers from their malevolence could be relieved by means 
of magical formula:, and hence the large number of incanta- 
tions having for their object the expulsion of demons. One of 
these texts seems to bear directly upon the subject in hand. 
It is one of the few unilingual Sumerian texts found in the 
library of King Sardanapallus, and is published at the end of 
the second part of Haupt's Akkadische and Sumersche Keii- 
schriftte.xte [pp. 105-106]. It may be translated as follows : 

AX INCANTATION. 

When the great Lord goeth forth tti the field, when the great Lord of 
Ea goes forth to the field, he seizes the beasts that pasture in the field, 
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From the goat, the wild goat, the ibex he drives far away their leaders. 
The gazclk! of the field and her fawn he seizes: the gazelle totfether with 
her fawn he c atches. Like the wind he storms, likt- lightning lie flashes. 
Ka beheld and graciously expelled him. Marduk perceived him and wt nt 
into the house to his father Ka, saying: "My father, the evilsjiint has come 
forth from the under world. I do not know what this man shall do in order 
to be relieved?" I'.a answered his son Marduk: "My son, what dost thou 
not know? What can I teach thee further? Marduk, what dost thou not 
know? What can I teach thee further? But what I know, thou shalt know, 
(in, my son Marduk! Let Nergal, son of Samas, shepherd of all that 
exists, bring thee a gazelle of the field. Let Nin-igi-hunga-bu. the great 
laniga of heaven, bnng thee a bow fashioned by pure hands. Place before 
Sama:-; the gazelle that comes from the field, and give the bow to the kmg, 
son of his god. When he comes forth from the house of puritication, let 
him smite the gazelle before .Samas. When the king shoots at the gazelle 
with the bow, may the curse, the disease, the affliction, the spell, and all 
evil agency that was in his body at sun-rise, like the (arrow from the) bow 
be removed from his body. When the king shoots at the gazelle with the 
bow, may the evil spirit, the evil demon be appeased. Let loose the gazelle 
into the Held When the gazelle goes forth into the held, when it sinks 
down in the tield in a clean place, may the curse, the disease, and the evil 
spells that were in his body sink down. May he become pure and clean.'* 

The analogy which this text bears to the institution of the 
scape-goat as described in Leviticus would seem to be obvious. 



.SPANISH AND AMKRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 

BY .STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The Spaniards, notwithstanding their long residence and 
extensive acquaintance with the Pueblo territory, never discov- 
ered the cliff dwellings, or if they did, they never made a 
record of them. There was an expedition towards the north- 
ern part of the territory and beyond, which led very near to 
them, but did not result in their discovery. It was conducted 
by two Franciscan Friars, Dominquez and Escalante, who in 
1776 started out from Santa Fe for the purpose of discovering 
the route to Monterey, and to California and the sea. 

The party consisted of the two priests and five .soldiers 
They took the road to Abiquieu and the Rio Chama, and reach 
ed a point called Nueves on the San Juan, three leagues belcw 
the junction of the Navajo. They crossed the San Juan, passed 
down the north bank, north of the Colorado line, and found 
themselves on a branch of the San Juan some distance north 
of the Mancos canyon, and on the 12th day of May encamp- 
ed on the Dolores. This part of their route was in the neigh- 
Dorhood of the cliff dwellings, but they did not seem to have 
gained any knowledge of them. The beginning of their route 
was the same as the old Spanish trail from Santa Fe to Los 
Angeles. They afterward took a route which was about the 
same as the Spanish trail from Santa Fe to the Salt Lake, — 
the same trail that Captain Macomb followed in his survey. 
On the 23rd of May they left the San Pedro and passed north- 
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eest to the Rio San Francisco, add camped in a rancheria of 
Utes, and sought to secure a guide to the Lagunas, or Tinipa- 
nagos, where they had been told to look for Pueblo towns. 
Pursuing a northwest course thej- crossed the San Raphael, or 
Colorado, where were signs of buffalo. They crossed the San 
Kenaventura, which was tlie boundary between the Utes and 
the Comanches. at a place called Santa Cruz. From this point 
they went westward and came in sight of the Lake of theTim- 
panagos, now named Utah Lake. 

There were here no town builders like the Moauis and Zunis. as ihl 
priests hml been told, but there were many wild Indians. These Indians 

gave the priests a kind of heiroglyphic painlines on deer skin to show iheftt' 
idr desire to adopt the christian tailh. The C'tes dwelt in huts made of 
osiers. They maue their utensils of the same material. The Comanchea 
lived iuhuls made from grassandearth,— the latterof which forms the roof. 
The Utes wear clothes made from the skins of bears and antelopes. 

The party abandoned the hope of reaching the sea, and they 
turned southwest and reached the Beaver river, which is now 
called Plscalante river. They returned by way of the Moqui 
villages and reached Santa Fe after an absence of about four 
months. 

These various explorations by the Spaniards, bring to view 
the territorywhich was occupied by the pueblos; a territory which 
is now divided up into four states. New Mexico. Arizona, Col- 
orado and Utah, and is traversed by two great rivers, the Rio 
Grande on tJie east and the Colorado and its branches on the 
west, and in a general way is bounded by four others: PeCDS 
on the east. Dolores on the north, Colorado on the west, and 
the Gila on the south. 

The Rio Grande was the river on which the largest number 
of inhabited pueblos were found, as it was the river on which 
the largest number of Spanish missions were established. 
These missions resulted in the erection of large churches in all 
the prominent places, many of which are still standing, though 
in ruins, and are often mistaken by tourists and travellers for 
prehistoric structures. The history of these churches will be 
appropriate here. 

Mr. C, F. Lummis has written a chapter on church buildei 
The following are extracts from his very interesting book, 
"The Spanish Pioneers;" 

The first church in New Mexico, at San Gabriel, was fr.mnded in Sep- 
tember IS98. by ihc- ten missionaries who accompanied Juan de Onate. In 
160S a churcb was erected at Santa Fe. 

In 1617, threeyears before Plymouth Rock, there were already eleven 
churches in use in New Mexico, viz: at die dangerous Indian pueblos Pecos. 
and Galisteo, on the east; one in the far north at Taos, two at lemcs, 
one hundred niiles west of Santa Fe in an appalline wilderness, and others at- 
nearly all of the large towns. It was a wonderful achievement, for each 
lonely missionary so soon to have mduced his barbarous flock to build 
big stone church and worship there the new white God. 

The churches in the Iwojemez pueblos had to be abandoned about 1622' 
on account of the harassment bv the Navajos, but were occupied again iii ■_ 
1626. At Zuni. far west of the river and three hundred miles from Sant^ 
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Fe, the missionaries had established themselves as early as 1629, and in the 
same period they built three churches among the wonderful cliff towns of 
Moqui. Down the Rio Grande there was a similar activity. At the ancient 
pueblo of San Antonio a church was founded in 1629, and another at the 
pueblo Nuestea Senora, now Soccorro. The church in the pueblo of 
ricures, in the northern mountains, was built befbre 1632, and Uie one at 
Isleta, in the center of New Mexico, was built before 1635; one at Nambe 
in 1642. 

In 1662 a church was built at El Paso del Norte, a dangerous frontier 
mission, hundreds of miles from Spanish settlements in Old and New 
Mexico. 

One can see from the windows of the train on the Santa Fe route, a 
large adobe rum. It is the old church of the pueblo of Pecos,* whose walls 
were reared 275 years ago. The pueblo was the largest in New Mexico, 
but was deserted in 1840. Its great quadrangle of many storied Indian 
houses is in utter ruin, but above their gray mounds still tower the walls of 
the old church. 

The missionaries also crossed the mountains east of the Rio Grande 
and established missions among the Pueblos who dwelt on the edge of the 
Great Plains. 

The churches at Cuarai, Abo and Tabira are the grandest ruins in the 
United States, and were built between 1660 and 1670, and about the same 
time as thechurches at Tajic^ue and Chilili. Besides all these the pueblos of 
Zia, Santa Ana, Tsuque, Projoaque. San Juan, San Marcos, San Lazaro, San 
Cristobal, Alameda, Santa Cruz, and Cochiti, had each a church by 1680. 
A century before our nation was born, the Spanish had built, in one of our 
territories, half a hundied permanent churches, nearly all of stone and some 
of them of immense proportions. 

This great zeal in building churches, taken in connection with the 
oppressions of the Spanish, resulted in the frequent murdering of the mis- 
sionaries, and finally in the revolt of 1680. It was almost a habit with the 
natives to kill the missionaries. It was not the sin of one or two towns 
but nearlv all, for twenty dififcrent towns, at one time or another, murdered 
their respective missionaries. Some towns repeated the crime several 
times. Up to the year 1700, forty of these auiet heroes in gray had been 
slain in New Mexico,- -two by the Apaches, out the rest by their own flock. 

This plan of building massive churches and bringing the 
natives, who had been for centuries accustomed to the wor- 
ship of the "rain god" in their estufas or subterranean chamb- 
ers, to the severe tusks of erecting and supporting them, was 
in violation to the traditions of the people and contrary to all 
their habits. 

The celebrated Dr. Flinders W. Petrie has said: 

The civilization of any race is not a system which can be changed at 
will. To alter such a system, apart from its conditions is impossibe. 
Every civilization is the growing product of a very complex set or condi- 
tions, depending on race and character, on climate, on trade, and every 
minutia of the circumstances. Whenever a total change is made in govern- 
ment it breaks down altogether, and a resort to a despotism of one man is 
the result. We may despotically force a bold and senseless imitation of 
our way on another people, but we should only destroy their light without 
implanting any vitality in its place. No change is beneficial to the real 

*We have given a plate which illustrates the size and shape of the church which remains in 
rains at Pecos, of whicn Mr. Lummis has given a description. It has been kindly loaned to lu 
by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Rock of Acoma, which is also represented in the plate, is surmounted by an ancient 
poeblo.in the inidst of which is another massive church building which rises above the walls ot 
the pueblo and is the most prominent object in the landscape. 

Mr. C. F. Lummis, in his volume "Poco Tempo," has given several cuts of the churches at 
Tabira, .\bo and Cuarai. 
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charscier of a people except what tlows from conviciioii. and a nmura 
growth o( the mind. 

Such a system, ihe product uf such eilreme conditions, «e attempt li 
force on the least developed races and expect from them an implicit subser-l 
vience to our illogical law, and our inconsistent morality.^the result ii 
death: we malcc a dead ^ous<; and call it civilisation. Scarcely a Mn^le 
race can hare the contact and the liiirdens, and llien we talk complacently 
about the continued decay of savages before white men. 

It was inevitable that frequent revolts should occur, and' 
that full submission to the dominion of the Spanish should' 
never take place, though there was an ostensible practice of, 
the religious rites and ceremonies, yet the old pa^ran or abor- 
iginal system continued and survives to the present day. 

It is a singular fact that, notwithstanding the efforU of 
Spanish missionaries to civilize and christiani^^e the natives, 
there was a very rapid decline in the population and adecrease 
in the number o( the inhabited pueblos. This has been 
accounted for. in part, by the incursions of the savage tribes 
who dwelt upon the borders of the pueblo territory, — the Nav-- 
ajos, the Apaches, the Utes and the Comanchcs, — offshoots of 
the Athapascan and Shoshonian stock, which originally came 
from the north. These tribes had beset the region, especially 
the western and northern part, before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, and had compelled the people who were dwelling in the 
pueblos and were cultivating the soil in the valleys of the Sai 
Juan and elsewhere, to build their houses in the ctiffsas a mat- 
ter of defense. They afterward drove them from their retreats 
and compelled them to find refuge among the tribes farther 
south. The date of this migration of the Cliff-dwellers is 
known, but it was probably before the arrival of theSpania 
The attack of these wild tribes was so persistent that alt the 
north and western part of the Pueblo territory had been aban- 
doned, and the great villages which were situated in the valley 
of the Gila, as well as the cliff dwellings on the San Juan, the 
Rio de Chelly and the Rio Verde, as well as the pueblos on 
the Chaco. were in ruins. 

The Spanish writers make no mention of villages situated 
in these valleys, nor did they send any missionaries there or 
build any churches. It ^ecms that only a very small portion 
of the pueblo territory was occupied at the time of the arrival 
of the Spanish, and even that became decimated and some of, 
it depopulated while the Spaniards were occupying it. It has 
been questioned whether there was a decrease in the pop- 
ulation, but we have evidence furnished by the Spanish 
explorers themselves. In 15KJ Antonio de Espejo made his 
expedition up the Rio Grande. In his report he gives the 
list of villages reached and the population of each. 

The population of these towns was very much over estimat- 
ed by Espejo, but thenumber of inhabited pueblos* was in great 
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contrast with those mentioned by the American explorers.* Not 
one of these villages probably contained over i,ooo people. 
The population, estimated by the Spaniards at from 25,000 to 
250,000, is not now over 10,000. 

The following table, kindly furnished by Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
shows the population after the Americans had occupied the 
country: 




Acoma 1 350 

Cochiti I 254 

Isleta ! 751 

Jemez ! 365 

Laguna 749 

Nambe. . 
Pecos*.. 
Picuris. . 
Pajoaque 
Sandia. . 



Ill 

222 

48 

241 



491 
229 
786 
346 
988 

94 

122 
29 

197 



582 San Felipe 800 

300 San Ilderonso 500 

1037 San Juan 1 568 

474 Santa Ana | 399 

970 Santa Clara 279 

8i Santo Domingo,.. ! 666 

Sia ; 124 

120 Taos I 361 

18 Tesuque j 119 

150"' Zunit 



427 
161 

298 

144 
604 
103 
361 

lOI 

? 



52' 
189 

373 
264 

187 

930 

"3 

324 

94 

1547 



*Moved to Jemez 1840. ^Population 1,470 in 1805. 

Later figures from Census Report — including Moki. 



There was nothing in the Spanish regime which secured de- 
fense to the people against their enemies. Only when there 
was a revolt among the Pueblo tribes themselves, did they 
brine in the force ot arms to protect themselves. The people 
had learned to economize in wood and water, and had ways of 
erecting their own buildings and irrigating their own villages, 
which were well adapted to a semi-arid region. They gather- 
ed the rain water which fell upon the surface into reservoirs, 
led it through the center of the villages, afterwards conducted 
it through the gateways into other reservoirs, and there used 
it to irrigate their fields, f 

They sometimes built their houses on mesas, which were 
reached by smgle pathways, as may be seen in the village 
of Acoma, which, with Isleta and Oraibe, are the oldest 
pueblos in the region and the only ones that remain in the 
same sites as they did when discovered by Coronado. They 
were thus able to endure the attacks of the savages, thouj^h 



*Bandelier says: "The villages of that time (first half ol the sixteenth century) were wi\ an 
average much smaller than those of to-day inhabited by I'ueblo Indians, but there was a greater 
number of them. The aggrel^te population of the Pueblo> in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies did not exceed 25,000 souls.'' 

Mr. Gushing lays: "At the time of the Spanish conquest the Pueblo Indians numberetl, all 
told, more than ^,000. . . . The total population of the modem towns is about io,o'x> " 

Mot one of these villages contained over i. 000 people. 

Mr. M. L.Miller says: "The population of Taos in 1864 was 361. The number of the 
Pueblo Indians at the time of their discovery has been variously estimated . The largest estimate 
is that of Antonio de Kspejo, whose total figures for all the Pueblos would jjive about 351 i,<<x>." 
From this number the estimates run all the way down to a3,oo<>. Vetancurt gives the figures for 
the >-«ar 1660 at a little over 23,000. 

tXhe ruins of Pecos which are presented in the two plates illustrate this, as do the inhabited 
villages of Taos. 
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they allowed tribes, such as the Queres* and Navajos,to drift in 
from the outside regions, who adopted the Pueblo style of 
building and conformed to the common mode of life. 

The Pueblos had a system of worship which was peculiar to 
the region. They worshipped the nature powers and the "rain 
god'*t under the symbol of the serpent, and had many ceremo- 
nies which were founded upon this system. Every part of 
their domain, including the rocks, the springs, tl^e mountains 
and lakes, were sacred to their divinities. Even their method 
of reckoning time was by watching the sun in its course, and 
noticing its position over certain heights. 

It was not strange that the people revolted. They were 
obliged to carry heavy timbers long distances to put into the 
massive churches erected in every village where there was a 
missiun. The difficulty of this task can be imagined when we 
look at the picture of the great church which overshadows, by 
its height, the pueblo on the summit of Acoma. J The old clan 
life, and the rule of the Caciques, was interfered with. Time 
honored institutions and customs were broken up. The rule of 
the priests was substituted for that of the hereditary chiefs and 
**medicine men." 

It was not altogether owing to the attack of the savages 
that the pueblos were deserted; but to the oppressions of the 
Spaniards, which continued for three hundred years, the only 
relief to which was the Mexican war in 1846 and their transfer 
to the American power. To this the Pueblo tribes gave their 
adherence at the first, and have ever since manifested the most 
friendly feeling. 

When the Americans began their explorations there was 
very little of the territory inhabited. All this is. how- 
ever, in great contrast to that which has occurred since the 
Americans began to occupy the country. 

The American exploration may be divided into a number 
of periods which followed one another, according to succession 
or order of time; each of which has produced important results. 

The first series began with the capture of General Pike and 
his trip across the country to Mexico, and ended with the 
trading expeditions of J. W. Gregg. § 

• rhc Queres, according to Mr. C. F. Luminis. made their homes amon^; the potreros west 
i.( ihr Kio Grande, and were the cave-dweller, of thiy region. They arc .said to have erected the 
• ii»np pffigics, which were prob.-ibly their totems, thus showing that they were originally totemis- 
lii unimaT worshippers and not sun worshippers like the Pueblos. One branch of them built the 
\ iltiiiir on the summit of the rock Acoma. Another branch occupied Santa Ana. Santo Domingo 
.*«,ui Tctipe antl Cochiti on the Rio Grande. 

tSrrbook on Myths and Symbols. 

;Srr Plate. 

llAionia, I.agnna, Zuni and the Moqui pueblos were about all the villager west of the Rio 
Giiiiidr which were inh.ibitcd. 

jKM>ni "Tike's Narrative*' we learn that James I'ur.sley fell in with sume Indians on the 
I'lullr ilvPi and passed overto the Grand river and descended, in 1805, to Santa Fe. In iSia an 
w^prdltion under McKnight, Heard and Chambi.Ts succeeded in reaching Santa Fc. In i8;ii C'apt. 
H#i kwrll. with four trusty companions, went to Santa Fc. In 1822 Santa Vv trade began; Col. 
lbtiiim)i(iuk«, I.ieut.-Govcmor of Missouri, made one of a party who went with twenty-five wheel- 
v«l » .iMiiiiit* t«> Santa Fc. 
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The second began with tlie expedition sent out by the gov- 
ernment under the charge of Colonel Washington and Lieuten- 
ant Simpson," to examine into the condition of the Navajo In* 
dians. but included the expedition under (ieneral .Silgrea\t*s 
and Lieutenant Ives, who were to report on the navigability of 
the Colorado river, but ended with the preliminary survey of 
the Pacific railroad under Major Whipple. 

The third series began with the organization of the Geolog- 
ical surveys under Prof. F. V- Hayden and Major Wheeler, and 
included the cxplorationsi by W. H Holmes, W. H. Jackson, 
Oscar Loew, Prof. K. D. Cope ind Dr. W. H. Hoffman. This 
exploration resulted in the discovery of the cliff dwellings in 
the Mincos canyon, the shelter caves, the Montezuma canyon, 
ancient pueblos on the McElmo and the remarkable fortress 
called Montezuma Castle. 

The fourth series began with the organization of the Ethno- 
logical bureau,^ and includes the expeditions sent out under 
the auspices of the Archn.ological Institute of America, con- 
ducted oy A. F. Bandelier, the Hemenway expedition, and the 
reports made by F. H. Cu.shing, J. Walter Fcwkcs and Dr. 
Washington Mathews. 

The fifth series consisted of explorations of private individ- 
uals who have visited the regions of the Cliff-dwellers, among 
whom are F. H. Chapin. Dr. Beardsall, L. F. Bickford, Mr. 
Nordeaskjold, C. F. Lummis, W. K- Moorhead and Lewis W- 
Gunckel- . 

Each one of these expeditions marks an era in the history of 
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the pueblo region since the time of American occupation, which 
is distinguished not so much for the changes among the pueblos 
themselves, as by the progress of the country in all that makes 
for peace and prosperity. Very little was known at the outset 
about the country except that it was overrun by savages. It was 
only the regions beyond and the gold mines of California that at 
first interested the people, but it was afterward found that the 
country was rich in minerals and only needed enterprise and en- 
ergy to bring out its resources. There was great danger in travel- 
ing and it was not safe for Americans to settle there. It was not 
long before the government subdued the hostiles and brought 
the whole country under the strong power of law. 

Interest was awakened when it was discovered that there were 
so many ruins hid away in the valleys and the deep canyons, and 
America began to appear like an ancient country. A vast 
amount of information concerning the Indian tribes, and especi- 
ally the Pueblos, began to come in, and the Indians instead of 
proving to be mere vagrants hardly worthy of notice and only 
to be exterminated as soon as possible, were shown to have had 
a remarkable system of government, a wonderful amount of my- 
thology and folklore, and also elaborate ceremonial and religious 
rites, which were worthy of the closest attention. 

The study of the architecture, languages and the customs of 
the Pueblo Indians, were owing to the personal interest in arch- 
aeology which some of the explorers felt, and the reports were 
altogether voluntary, but the contributions have increased in 
number and value as time has passed on. It is with this point 
in view that we shall quote freely from the reports of the differ- 
ent explorers, taking those which were early and late and arrang- 
ing them so as to bring out the facts in reference to particular 
localities. 

The various parties which explored the region began at the 
cast side and went westward in the opposite direction from that 
taken by the Spaniards. They reached first the inhabited pueb- 
los situated upon the Rio Grande, and only came upon the ruins 
as they approached the western borders. Some of the expedi- 
tions took the central route and followed the old trail which was 
the continuation of the Santa Fe trail ; consequently they came 
first to the pueblos which were already known, such as San 
Domingo, Acoma and Zuni. Still some ot the earlier explor- 
ers were able to reach the ruined pueblos and cliff dwellings 
which were totally unknown, and made reports which were very 
stc.rtling.* 



•SiigruavfN came upon niins ol sionc houses whicli he says were evidently remains of a lar^e 
town, as they lecur atinterval'^ for an extent of eight or nine miles. — but probably tlie same as vis- 
ited by Cushinj;, Walter Fewkcs and others, — situated upon the Rio (lila. and his guide Lereux 
passed from the dila over to the Rio Vtrrde and discovered some of the cliflf dwellings w^hich have 
ho recently been described by Mr. Mindeliflf. 
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The descriptions furnished by the different exploring^ par- 
tics form a most suggestive series of discoveries. 

I. We begin with the easternmost district, namely, that on 
the Rio Grande; a district in which there were many inhabited 
pueblos. These have furnished the chief data for reconstruct- 
ing the pueblos farther west, which are in ruins, and for decid- 
ing as to the state of society which formerly existed through- 
out the entire region. The American explorers have done far 
more in this direction than the Spaniards did, notwithstanding 
their excellent opportunities, and the information as to the 
inner systems and hidden rites which were practiced in the 
estufas, and many other things, is constantly being secured. 

The first one to describe the pueblos of this region was Mr. 
Josiah Gregg, who visited the pueblos of Taos, Pecos, Isleta, 
San Domingo and Felipe and described their peculiarities. 
After speaking of the villages and their acequias, or irrigating 
ditches, and the population in the villages, and the ancient 
mines, and ruined cities called La gran Quivira, and the 
traditions concerning them, he describes particular places. 
He says: 

Aacient ruins are now to be seen scattered in every quarter of the terri- 
tory. Of some, entire stone walls are yet standing, while others are nearly 
obliterated. Each pueblo is under the control of a cacique, chosen from 
among their own sages and commissioned by the governor of New Mexico. 
The cacique, when any public business is transacted, collects together the 
principal chiefs of the pueblo in an estufa and laying before them the sub- 
ject of debate, which is generally settled by a majority. 

The Pueblo villages are generally built with more regularity than those 
of the Mexican, and are constructed of the same materials as were used by 
them in the most primitive ages. A very curious feature in these buildings 
is, that there is most generally no direct communication between the street 
and the lower rooms, into which they descend by a trap-door from the 
upper story, the latter being accessible by means of ladders. Even the 
entrance to the upper stories is frequently at the roof. 

Though this was their most usual style of architecture, there still exists 
the pueblo of Taos, composed for the most part, of but two edifices of very 
singular structure -one on each side of a creek, and formerly communicat- 
ing by a bridge. The base story is a mass of near four hundred feet long, 
a hundred and fifty wide, and divided into numerous apartments, upon 
which other tiers of rooms are built, one above another, drawn in by regu- 
lar grades, forming a pyramidal pile fiifty or sixty feet high, and compris- 
ing some six or eight stories. The outer rooms only seem to be usea for 
dwelhngs, and are li|?hted by little windows in the sides, but are entered 
through trap-doors m the roofs. Most of (he inner apartments are em- 
ployed as granaries and store-rooms, but a spacious hall in the centre of 
the mass, known as the estufa, is reserved for their secret councils. These 
two buildings afford habitations, as is said, for over six hundred souls. 
There is likewise an edifice in the pueblo of Picuries of the same tlass, and 
some of those of Mo^ui are also said to be similar. 

Some of these villages were built upon rocky eminences deemed al- 
most inaccessible; witness, for instance, the ruins of the ancient pueblo of 
San Felipe, which may be seen towering upon the very verge ot a preci- 
pice several hundred leet high, whose base is washed by the swift current 
of the Rio del Norte. The still existing pueblo of Acoma also stands upon 
an isolated mound, whose whole area is occupied by the village, being 
fringed all around by a precipitous cliff. 
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Several gentlemen have visited this pueblo (Taos) since the 
time that Mr. Gregg made his expeditions, and have given de- 
scriptions of it. 

The best description is given by Mr. L. H. Morgan. He 
says: 

The two structures stand about twenty-hve nuis apart on opposite sides 
of the stream and f acinic each other. That upon the north side is about 250 
feet long and 1^0 feet deep and five stories high; that on the south side 
is shorter and cfeeper and six stories hit^h. The present population is about 
400, divided between the two houses. I'pon the east side there is an adobe 
wall connecting the two buildings and protecting the open spa( e. The 
creek is bordered on both sides by ample lields and gardens. \vhi( hare irri- 
gated by canals drawing water from the stream. The first stories are built 
up solid; those above are built in a terraced form; several stories are reach- 
ed by ladders, the rooms are entered by trap-doors. The lower rooms are 
used for storage and granaries, and the upper for living rooms, the families 
living above owning and controlling the rooms below. Several rooms were 
measured, and found to be in feet 14x18 20x22 and 24x27, the height of the 
ceiling from 7 to 8 feet. In the second story they measured 14x23,12x20 
and 15x20. The back rooms have usually one or more round holes made 
through the walls, from six to eight inches in diameter, these furnish the 
apartment with a scanty supply of light and air. The ground rooms are 
usually without doors or wmdows, their only entrance being through the 
scuttle-holes which are in the rooms comprising the story above. The 
rooms located in the front part of the house receive the light from the doors 
and windows; the back rooms have no other light than that which goes 
through the scuttle-holes or holes in the wall, and they are always gloomy. 

The representation of a room in this pueblo is from a sketch by Mr.Gal- 
braith, who accompanied Major Powell's party. There are fire-places in 
this room, a modern invention. [See plate.) 

There is room in each of the two buildings to accommodate 500 people. 
They were occupied in 1864 by 361 Taos Indians. From the best informa- 
tion attainable, the original buildings were not erected all at one time, but 
added to from time to time. 

The description which is furnished by Mr. M. L. Miller, who 
has spent a summer at Taos, is especially worthy of notice. 
He says: 

The question of location is. apart from another question, whether the 
people are to-day living in the same buildings which the Spaniards saw. 
Mr. Bandelier positively states that, 'with the exception of .\coma, there is 
not a smgle pueblo standmg where it was at the time of Coronado, or even 
sixty years later, when Juan de Onate accomplished the peaceful reduction 
of the New Mexican Village Indians.' 

Taos appears several times prominently in opposition to the Spaniards; 
the last time when the people gave any trouble was at the time of the Taos 
rebellion in 1847. I he ruins of the church in which the people made their 
last stand against the whites are still at Taos. There are also ruins near 
Taos which indicate that there has been a rebuilding of the pueblos even 
here. 

Of the high houses at Taos there are two, the north house is five stories 
high and the south but four stories. [See plates.) The two main houses 
sheltered the entire tribe originally, but later small groups of buildings 
have been built within the old wall and outside. Mr. Lummis speaks of 
the houses as pryamids, and so they appear, for they recede by four or five 
great steps to the top. The ground floor covers, according to Mr. Davis, 
about three or four hundred feet ])y one hundred and fifty feet for each 
building. In ancient times tlie larger door-wavs of the upper terraces were 
probably never closed except ])y means of blankets or rabbit skin robes 
hung over them in cold weather. Kxamples have ])een seen where a slight 
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pole of the same kind as thcise used in the lintels is built into the masonry 
of the iambs. 

One of the most curious, and al the same time most rharacterislic fea- 
tures of an Indian pueblo, is its kiva or estufa. At Taos they are circular 
stniciurcs built almosc wholly underground and entered by a single open- 
ing in the roof, There is no other opening in the roam save a smalt hole 
at one side to secure a draft for the tire. The subterranean position of 
these Tooins is significant. Mr. Gushing savs; 'When the ancestors to the 
people were living in the caves and cliSs. tlie women built the houses for 
the protection of themselves and their children, but the men built sleeping 
plates outside of the caves in front of the houses. The semi- circular form 
of the villages, to be seen in several of the ruined towns, has not continued 
in any of the existing pueblos, but the kivas are still subterranean. 

■At Taos there are seven kivas, four on the south side of the creek and 
three on the north side. Some of these are on the outside of the old town 
wall and others are within the wail. The kivas outside the town wall have 
the openings surrounded by a wall of adobe about two feet high; one de- 
scends by a ladder, the two poles of which extend high up in the air.' 

There are many pueblos in the valley of the Rio Grande 
which, like Taos, have continued to be inhabited- These were 
visited by the early explorers, General Simpson, Major Whip- 
ple and Dr. Oscar Loew, their situation noticed, their popu- 
lation given, and their peculiarities described. Major Whipple 
secured a map from an Indian on which the pueblos were locat- 
ed, and which represents their mythical home or "place of 
emergcnco" 

The most remarkable pueblo is that of Pecos,* situated on 
the Pecos river. This was inhabited at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards and continued to be inhabited until the year 
1840, though its population decreased until only twelve were 
left; these abandoned the site and went to live at Jemez. The 
best description of i'ecos is given by Mr. A. F. Bandelier; the 
points which he makes are as follows: 

t. It was admirably situated, had an entensive view over the surround- 
ing country. 2. The buildings which surmounted the mesas served as a 
defense, as the walls formed an ubstruction to a storming foe and a perma- 
nent abode for the defenders. 3. The inclosure surrounded by the build- 
ings served as a reservoir and held the water precipitated on the mesas, 
which could be conducted to the fields below and made useful for irrigat- 
ing. 4, The different parts of the house were conformed to the conligura- 
lion of the rocks, but were all connected so as to be occupied by the differ- 
ent fdmiltes and clans, and serve as a joint tenement house, y Ingreasand 
egress must have taken place, not horizontally "m and out." but vertically 
"up and down.'* 6. The surmise Ik that the family apartments were arrang- 
ed not longitudinal or In transverse rows but vertically; the nx>ins of each 
story communicaiingwith those above and below by means of trap-doors 
and ladders,— the stores for each family being in the lower story. 7. Ac- 
cording to the ground plan and sections it appears that the east wing had 
five stories, the no-th two, the west three, and the south four. 8. It wa* 
the largest aboriginal structure of stone within the I'nited States.and would 
even bear comparison with any of the aboriginal ruins of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. There seems to have been a wall of circumvallation with a 
total length of 3,320 feet, and about six feet and six Inches high on an aver* 
age. g. There is but one entrance to it visible, on the west side at its low- 
est level, where the depression runs down the slope making the bed of a 

•Of ItM iwo piBIM »h[ch illulTiLte the mint, one hi' 
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rock streamlet. Here the wall thickens to a round tower built with stones, 
leaving a gateway thirteen feel wide. lo. There is not in the whole build- 
ing one single evidence oE any great progress in mechanics. Everything 
done and built within it can be made with Ihe use of a good fair eyesight 
only, and the implements and arts of what was formerly called the "stone 
age." This docs not exclude the possibility that they bad made a certain 
advance in the mechanical agencies. They may have had the ptummel or 
even the square. but these were not necessary, ii. The structure itself, in 
its general plan and mode of construction, reminds one of an unusually 
large honey-comb, ii. Not a vestige of Ihe former cultivation is left, but 
the platform with a pond in the center explains their mode of securing the 
water for irrigation, and gives a forcible illustration of the communal living. 
The Pecos Indians not only lived together, built their houses together, but 
raised their crops in one common field, irrigated from one common water 
source which first gathered its contents within the inhabited surface of the 
grounds, led into a resorvoir below and so distributed to the fields. 13. The 
aboriginal ruins in the valley of the Pecos indicates three epochs, succes- 
sive probably in time. Some of the manufactured ware seemed to have 
been madeby people distinct from the Pecos tribe, though it is similar to that 
which is met with m the cliiT dwellings of Mancos canyon. 




II. The region in which the most interesting ruins are found 
is that which is situated beyond the water-shed at the head- 
waters of the streatns which flow into the Colorado, and so to 
the Pacific. It may be divided into four or five separate dis- 
tricts, each of which is drained by a different river, and pre- 
sents a different class of ruins. Into this region the American 
explorers entered at an early date and discoverpd the most re- 
markable prehistoric structures in the United States; the most 
of them in ruins, but a few still inhabited. The inhabited pueb- 
los had been visited frequently by the Spaniards, but the ruin? 
do not seem to have attracted their attention, at least they are 
not described. In this we see the contrast between the two 
classes of explorers. The .Spaniards, true to their antecedents, 
sought first for gold, next for religious propogandism. The 
Americans sought for information and for the improvement of 
the country. The result is thai we have from the Americans a 
most remarkable series of reports. 
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It is our purpose to give an account of these discoveries, tak- 
ing the districts in the order of their discovery as well as that 
of geographical location; giving credit to each exploring par- 
ty, — making a special mention of the first discoverers. We 
shall confine ourselves at the present to the ruins found on the 
Chaco river. This region was visited by Lieutenant Simpson 
in 1849, W. H. Jackson in 1874, and j. T- Bickfordin 1S90, and 
described by each in turn. The following is Lieutenant Simp- 
son's description of the ruins, beginning with those of Pintado, 
the easternmost of the group: 

We lound tbem 10 more than answer our expectaliona, forming one 
Structure and built of tabular pieces of hard, liiie-grained. compact, gray 
sand-scone (a material unknown in the presentarchiteclure of New Mexicii), 
to which the atmosphere has imparled a reddish tinge, the layers or beds 
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being not thicker than three inches, and sometimes as thin as one-fourth of 
an inch, it discovers in the masonry a combination of science and art which 
can only be referred to a higher stage of civiliiatiun and retinement than is 
discovered in the works uf Mexicans or Pueblos of the present day. Indeed, 
so beautifully diminutive and true are ihedetailsof the strut ture as to cause 
it, at a little distance, 10 have all the appearance of a magnificent piece of 
mosaic work. [Sec n.78.] 

On the ground floor, exclusive of the out-buildings, are tifty-four apart- 
ments, some of them as small as five feet siguare, and the largest about 11x6 
feet. These rooms communicate with each other by very small doors, some 
of lliem as contracted as two and a half by two and a half feet; and in the 
case of the inner suite the doors communicating with the interior court are 
as small as two and a half by three feet. The principal rooms, or the most 
in use. on account of their having larger doors and windows, were those of 
the second storv. The system of flooring seems to have been large Irans- 
versr, vnbewn oeams six inches in diameter, laid transversely from wall to 
wall, and then a number of smaller ones, about three inches in diameter, 
laid longitudinally upon Ibem. On these was placed brush which was cov- 
ered wiui a layer ol mud and mortar. The beams show no signs of the saw 
or axe. Un the contrary, they appear lo have been hacked off by some 
very imperfect Instrument. At different points about the premises were 
three circular apartinenis. sunk in the ground, called estutas, where the 
people held their religious and political meetings. 
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e to ;inother old ruin called 



Thirteen miles from our last camp w 
Pueblo Weje-gi. 

Further down the canyon we came to anolhtr pueblo in ruins, called 
Hungo Pavie. These ruins show the same nicety in the details of Ibejr 
masonry as those already described. The ground plan shows an extent of 
exterior development of 1,872 feet, and a number of rooms upon the ground 
floor equal to 72 feet. The structure shows hut one circular esiufa. and this 
is placed in the body of the north portion of the building, midway from 
eilher extremity. This esiufa differs from others, having a number of in- 
terior rii««/i^^i'r/j. The main walls of the building are, at the base, two 
and three-fourths feet ihrough, and at this lime show a height of about 
thirty feet. The ends of (he floor beams, still visible, show that there was. 
originally, at least, a vertical series of tour tloors. The floor beams, which 
are round, in transversesection, and eleven inches in diameter, as well as the 
windows, which ate as small as 12x13 inches, have been arranged horizon- 
tally, with great precissionand regularity. 

Continuing down the canyon one and three quarter miles further, we 

■' ■ ■ the name of which, according to the 

she interprets it, the "Rain Pueblo." 

'lor circuit, inclusive of the court, of 

which the structure has been made, as 

t of the ruined pueblos 



came to another structure i .... 
guide, IS Pueblo Cheitro Kettle, t 
These ruins have an extent of e: 
about 1,300 feet. The material of « 
also the style of the — =■ '•' '^ 
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already described, — the stone a sandstone, the beams pine and ceda . 
the number of stories at present discoverable is four, there having been 
originally a series of windows (four and a half by three and a half feet) in 
the first story . which are now walled up. The number of rooms on the first 
floor, most all of which were distinguishable, musi have been as manv as 
] 14. The circular estufas, of which there are six, have a greater depth iban 
any we have seen, and differ from them alsoin exhibiting more stories, one 
of them showing certainly two and possiblv three, the lowest one ajapearing 
to be almost covered up with debris. In the northwest comer of this ruin js 
found a room in almost a perfect state of preservation. 

Two or three hundred yards down the canyon we met another old pueb- 
lo in ruins, called Pueble Bonito. The circuit of its walls is about 1,300 
feet. Its present elevation shows that it had al least four stories of apart- 
ments. The number of estufas is four, the largest being sixty feet in diam- 
eter, showing two stories in height, and having a present depth of twelve feet. 
All these estufas are, as in the ease o( Ihe others I have seen, cylindrical in 
shape and nicely wailed up with thin tabular stone. Among the ruins are 
several rooms in a very good state of preservation, one of them being wall- 
ed up with alternate beds of large and small stones, the regularitvof the 
combination produeingavery pleasing effect. The ceiling of this room is 
also more tasteful than any we have seen, the transverse beams being 
smaller and more numetous, and the longitudinal pieces which rest upon 
them only about an inch in diameter and beautifully regular. 

Two miles further down the canyon, but on its left or south hank, we 
came to another pueblo in ruins, called bv the guide Pueblo de Penasca 
Blanca, the circuit of which, approximates. 1,700 feet. This is the largest 
pueblo, in plan, we have seen, and differs from others in the arrangement 
of the stones composing its walls. The walls of the other pueblos were all 
of one uniform character in Ihe several beds composing it; out in this there 
is a regular alternation of large and small stones, the effect of which is both 
unique and beautiful. The largest stones, which are about one foot in 
length and one-half foot in thickness, forms but a single bed, and then, 
alternating wilh these, are three or four beds of very small stones, each 
about an inch in thickness. The general plan of the structure also differs 
from the others in approximating the form of the circle. The number of 
rooms at present discoverable od the first floor is 1 12, and the existing walls 
show that there have been at least three stories of apartments. The num- 
ber of circular estufas we counted n 




MAP SHOWING DIFFERENT PUEBLO DISTRICTS. 
The following map shows ihc districts represented in the territory 
visited by the American explorers. They are as follows: 
t. ThcKnliocludcilhedinlricIonlheRio G»ndc. 

ItKribtd in Ihit book by Ueuunint SimiMon. wrH.'jmck"™ J.t" 




n. Tiwiii , . __ __ _ , .... 

MRcd nnlaict ind ucwni Spin liGkiiIi menu aJong the no^em'borden of Tt>u. '" 

VII. Then » on* otbo ditlrio not r.pm»n»d au ihr n»p which \s •Ituaicd in Sonori 
[uico.andcanuici. Ihc ancient luins of the Ca<i>iGri>nd« deuHbedby M>. Bmlelt and aihen 
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■hich was secured by Major Whipple 1 
itihabiteti pueblos on Ihc Rio Grande, I 
which have been described by Mr. Bandelier as follows : 

'"Acoma is a regular three-storied village since every one of its long | 
buildings contains three floors, of which only the upper two are inhabjtea; I 
but Isleta has lost the pueblo character roaipletely. As to the plan of tbe I 
villages It varies according lo topography aod surroundings. Sao Ude^J 
fonso forms a. hollow qradrilateral; Jcmez, Santa Clara and San Felipe am 
each a double quadrangle with two squares; Santa Domingo. San Jar~' 




Santa Ana and Acoma, consist of several parallel rows of houses, and have 
e to three streets. Zuni is one gigantic building very irregularly 
disposed, traversed by alleys called streets, and interspersed with severU 
'"■"'■"' -"- Taos has two tall houses facing each other, one on each 



side of a little stream nnd communicating across it by 
foot-bridge. The same is the plan of the houses of Pec 
of which the houses are constructed varies— Acoma is of 
la, San Domingo and Cochiliareof adobe. Very 
e pueblo will displav both kinds of material. There 
es of the ancient custotu by which thi 
plaster the walls, while tht 
ting of the beams and poli 
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e and rubble; 
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till occasional 
were required to rear and \ 
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THE MOXGOL-MAVAN COXSTITLTIOX. 

BV JAMES WICKERSHAM. 

Out of their ancient numerical philosopliy the Monj^olian 
people evolved a system of government based upon the square 
plan ot the cardinal points. "The Chinese believed the earth 
to be a plane surface,- straight, square and large, — measuring 
each way about 5,600 // ( 1,300 miles), and bounded on the four 
sides by the 'four seas,' . . it was supposed that the city of 
Loh was in *the center of heaven and earth,' the middle of the 
Middle Kingdom."* Herein was the germ of the quadriform 
constitution of the Mongolian nations; the emperor, the **Son 
of Heaven," ruled the four quarters from the sacred center. 

The Mayans believed the earth to be flat and square; in the 
Popol Vuh it is called "the quadraded earth, four pointed, four 
sided, four bordered.' t Peru, Araucania. the Muyscas, the 
Quiches, Tlascala, Michoacan, Mexico and Zuni were tetrar- 
chies divided in accordance with, and in the first two instances 
named after the cardinal points: Zuni was the center of the 
earth to that people, Tenochtitlan to the Aztecs, while the 
word Cuzco meant "navel' and was the center to the Peruvians. 
In each of the American nations the government was based 
upon the supposed quadrangular form of the earth, their 
capital, in which resided the *'Son of Heaven," occupying its 
center. 

To each cardinal point the Chinese and each of these Amer- 
ican nations assigned a deity, a color, an element, a season, and 
other common elementary powers, principles and functions of 
nature. Their years were divided into quarters fixed by the 
solstices and equmoxes, the natural and regular recurrence of 
which controlled the times of their solemn national religious 
festivals, and vividly impressed them with the idea that their 
quadriform system was in accord with the most striking mani- 
festations of nature. Their cycles were divided into quarters, 
and to each of these was assigned its appropriate deity and 
other parts of a quadriform religious system. The very 
heavens were divided into four parts and each part assigned to 
a cardinal point, and thus the cardinal points became the basis 
of a common system of astrology; with the Chinese "the seven 
winter mansions of which Aquarius is the center are assigned 
to the north, and the seven summer mansions of which Leo is 
the center are assigned to the south, . . . the vernal man- 
sions go to the west, and the autumnal ones to the east."J; 



vThe Chinese Classics, Shu-King, Vol. II, Part I, p. 90-94: Chalmers. 

fA Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, p^ 47-4S: Brinton. 

|The Chinese Classics: Shu-King, Vol. Ill, Part I, page 90-94; Chalmers. 
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China was divided into four 



' parts and each quadrate was 
given in charg;e of a separate set of ofificials; the chief of the 
four mountains stood at the head, or center, of these four 
groups of officials. It is recorded in the Chinese Book of 
Rites that "the Son of Heaven sacrificed tn heaven and earth; 
to the rulers of the four quarters; . . , the feudal princes 
sacrificed to the rulers of their several quarters-"* Brinlon 
in speaking of these four groups cf officials in the American 
nations says: "It was a necessary result of such a division that 
the chief officers of the government were four in number, that 
the inhabitants of town and country, that the whole social or- 
ganization acquired a quadruplicate (orm."t 

In the canons of Yaou and Shun, the most respected of the 
Chinese classics, the ancient quadriform system of their gov- 
ernment is vividly described. "In five years there was one 
tour of inspection, and four appearance of the nobles at court. 
They set forth a report of their government in words. This 
was clearly tested by their works. They received chariots and 
robes according to their services. "J The emperor in making 
his tours of inspection visited each quarter, the east, south, 
west and north, going from and returning to his capital, the 
center. 

In the second month the tour was to the east. 

In the fifth month the tour was to the south. 

In the eighth month the tour was to the west. 

In the eleventh month the tour was to the north. 
The nobles made their "four appearances at court" during the 
four years following that in which the emperor made his tour 
of inspection. 

In the first year they came from the east. 

In the second year they came from the south. 

In the third year they came from the west. 

In the fourth year they came from the north. 
The tours to the cardinal points were undertaken by the 
emperor to correct abuses in government, to correct the calen- 
dar and the weights and measures, and to note with what fidel- 
ity and exactness the laws were obeyed, and the sacrifices and 
ceremonies performed. At the appearances of the nobles at 
court their reports and accounts were examined and each was 
rewarded according to his services. This simple yet compre- 
hensive plan became the unw ritten constitution of China, upon 
which the foundations of her long existing government were laid. 

This unique constitution was carried to Peru. Central 
America and Mexico, and is graphically described by Cushing 
in his i^untan sociology. The seven cities of Cibola were re- 
spectively assigned, in pre-Spanish times, to the four cardinal 
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points, the zenith, nadir and center. Each separate pueblo was 
also divided into wards, each of which was assigned to its 
proper cardinal point. "Thus one division of the town is sup- 
posed to be related to the north and to be centered in its kiva 
or estiifa. which may or may not be. however, in its center; 
another division represents the west, another the south, another 
the east, yet another the upper world and another the lower 
world, while a final division represents the middle and syn- 
thetic combinations of them all in this world."* He points 
out that the Zunis arc divided into clans and that these are also 
assigned to the cardinal points and that to each group also be- 
longs a color, an element, and other natural powers, principles 
and functions, none of which belong to any other group. 
Each member of each clan or society thus knew his proper 
place in the local system, and was kept in his proper quarter 
of their social fabric by a constitutional provision which fixed 
his place at the moment of his birth. 

Zuni, like Loh in China, and the Aztec and Peruvian capi- 
tals, was the center of their world, and the cardinal points from 
its center divided the Itind into tiiiarters. "By this arrange- 
ment of the world into great quarters, or rather as the Zunis 
conceive it. into several worlds corresponding to the four quar- 
ters and the zenith and the nadir, and by this grouping of the 
towns, or later of the wards (so to call them) in the town, 
according to such mythical division of the world, and finally 
the grouping of the totems in turn with the divisions thus 
made, not only the ceremonial life of the people but all their 

tovernmental affairs as well, are completely systematized, 
omething akin to written statutes results from this and simi- 
lar related arrangements, for each region is given its appropri- 
ate color and number, according to its relation to one of the 
regions I have named or to others of these regions."! 

The nineteen clans and societies of Zuni were assigned, 
three to each of the cardinal points, the zenith and nadir, while 
the last and most sacred of all was assigned to the center. The 
following table };ives the outline of what Gushing aptly terms 

THE ZUNI MYTHO-SOCIOLOGIC ORGANIZATIOS.J 
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S«.»K,. 1 COUO.S. 
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Right fore foot. 
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) of Elbnology, p. 3671 Cuihing. 
1 ot ElhnologT. p. 369: Ciuhbg, 
I of Eihnology, pp. 367-373: Cuihii 
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It is impossible to give more than a very abbreviated out- 
line of these systems in this paper; a detailed statement shows 
much more clearly their great similarity; compare with the 
Zunian, however, a portion of the Chinese, remembering that 
the latter like the former are divided into clans: 

THE CHINESE MYTHO-SOCIOLOGIC ORGANIZATION.* 



DIRECTIDNS. 


1 SEASONS. 


1 COLORS. 


1 KLEMENTS. 


I ACTIVITIES. 


] VISCERA. 


North. 


i Wmter. 
! Autumn. 


Hldck. 
W hite. 


Water. 


Strengthemng. 


1 Kidneys. 


West. 


Metal. 


Destrovinjr. 


1 Lungs. 


South. 
East. 


1 Summer. 
, Spnng. 


Red. 
1 Blue. 


Fire. 
Wood. 


I Pcnttraiing. 
1 Nourishing. 


Heart, 
i Liver. 


Middle. 


1 


1 Yellow. 


Earth. 


! Harmonizing. 


Stomach. 



Instead of comparing this scheme to written statutes Gush- 
ing might have recognized in it, as Major Powell does, the 
deeper meaning of the civil and religious constitution of the 
Zunians.f It is even more than that, for it guides their 
thought and mental growth; their calendar and sciences are 
built upon this foundation, and their life, religion and destiny 
are guided by this unchanging law, which they find controlling 
them at birth and which to change has brought their destruc- 
tion as a nation and rapid extinction as a race. 

The domestic relations among the Buddhists are controlled 
by this Asiatic constitution, and Major Powell has recently 
stated an interesting parallel between the Buddhistic and 
American schemes. He says: *'I quote from the Sigalowada 
Sutta, a table of aphorisms published by Rhys- Davids in his 
book on Buddhism, which might be duplicated as a method of 
schemitization in many of the tribes of North America. The 
scheme in which aphorisms are arranged is by regions." The 
quotation from Rhys-Davids affords satisfactory evidence that 
the two systems have many points of resemblance. It reads: 
**The teacher was staying: at the bambu grove near Rajagriha; 
and going out as usual to beg, sees the householder Sigala 
bowing down, with streaming hair, and wet garments, and 
clasped hands, to the four quarters of the heaven, and to the 
nadir and the zenith. On the teacher asking the reason why, 
Segala says that he does this 'honoring, reverencing, and hold- 
ing sacred the words of his father.* Then the teacher know- 
ing that this was done to avert evil from the six directions, 
points out to him that the best way to guard the six quarters 
IS by good deeds to men around him, — to his parents as the 
east, his teacher as the south, his wife and children as the webt, 
his friends and relatives as the north, men devoted to the re- 
ligious life (whether Brahmins or Buddhist mendicants) as the 
zenith, and his slaves and dependents as the nadir.^f Then 



•The Middle Kingdom, Vol. II, p. 75; Williams. 

tFifteenth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, pp. xx8-iai; Powell. 
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follows a list of commandments and rules by which the daily 
life of the Buddhist is guided, arranged upon the cardinal 
point system. 

According to the authority of Zelia Nuttall the domestic 
relations and governmental affairs of the Aztecs were regulat- 
ed upon this plan. **In the center of each town there was a 
large market place to which broad, well kept roads led from 
the four quarters, and it was imperative that all adult members 
of the community should assemble there on the market days. 
I find strong indications that these invariably fell on the days 
bearing the year names. It is well known that these symbol- 
ized the four quarters and the elements as follows: 
Acatl (reed), — east, water. 
Tecpatl (flint), — north, fire. 
Calli (house), — west. air. 
Tochtli (rabbit),— south, earth. 
It is impossible not to realize how admirably the periodical 
ooUection of tribute and the assortment of choice products for 
the market, according to reas^^n and necessity, could be regu- 
lated by means of the rotation of the above symbolic names 
applied to the market days. Thus on each of these day signs 
respectively, at convenient intervals, the tribute from the sub- 
jugated tribes to the east, north, west or south of the City of 
Mexico might fall due, and thus the produce from each quarter 
ivould arrive regularly at set intervals."* 

The Incan empire was known to its inhabitants as ''tavan- 
tinsuyu'* which meant the "four quarters of the world." Pres- 
cott tells us that *'The kingdom, conformably to its name, was 
divided into four parts, distinguished each by a separate title, 
and to each of which ran one of the four great roads that 
diverged from Cuzco, the capital or navel of the Peruvian mon- 
archy. The city was in like manner divided into four quarters; 
and the various races which gathered there from the distant 
parts of the empire lived in the quarter nearest to its respective 
province. The capital, in fact, was a miniature image of the 
empire."t Like Peking, Cuzco was divided into two parts, 
founded upon the origin of the population, and Peru, like 
China, had a separate set of officers for each of its four quar- 
ters, but all guided by boards or councils at the capital. Pres- 
cott further says of the division of Cuzco into quarters, "The 
streets were long and narrow. They were arranged with per- 
fect regularity, crossing one another at right angles; and from 
the great square diverged four principal streets connecting 
with the high roads of the empire."J Garcilasso, a descendant 
of the Incan family, explains the reference to the "four quar- 
ters of the world," the name of the empire, as indicating the 

*NoM on the Ancient Mexican Calendar System, p. 31; Nuttall. 
fConquest of Peru, Book I. Chapte.* II; Prescott. 
IConquest of Peru, Book III, Chapter VIII; Prescott. 
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four cardinal points, by which the empire and their cities were' 
divided, and as indicating a constitutional method of arrange- 
ment in their architecture and social org.-'nization. 

A comparative view cfthe ground plans of Peking and the 
capital of Mexico affords a most satisfactory means of demon- 
strating their exact similarity. The great teocalli stood at the 
center of the Aztec capital. It stood in the center of the sacred 
quadrangular enclosure, surrounded by a stone wall nine feet 
high; within this wall also stood some forty Aztec temples de- 
voted to the service of the gods; Cortcz was conducted to this 
sacred enclosure and to the summit of the great central teocalli 
by Montezuma's priests, and Prescott gives us a most graphic 
account of the view from this point. "They could distinctly 
trace the symmetrical plan of the city, with its principal avenues 
issuing, as it were, from the four g^.tes of Ihe coafi-/>a»f/i and con- 
necting themselves with the causeways, which formed the grand 
entrances to the capital. The regular and beautiful arrangement 
was imitated in many of the inferior towns, where the great 
roads converged towards the chief /cccii///. or cathedral, as toa 
common focus."* Bancroft is more definite in his description of 
the plan of the capital: "Four grand avenues, paved with smooth 
hard crust of cement, ran east, west, north and south, crosswise, 
forming the boundary lines of four quarters; at the meeting point 
of these was the great temple court. "t Within the sacred walls 
of the centra! part of the city of Tenochtiilan stood the Tlalxico, 
the "navel of the earth;" like Cuzco and Peking, the Artec capi- 
tal was also divided into four wards on the cardinal point lines. 

Peking, the capita! of China, may be accepted as the model 
in this quadrangular plan of municipal organization. It is a 
walled city, its walls facing the cardinal points. Like Mexico 
and all Mongolian capitals it has a central sacred enclosure, — 
the "Carnation Prohibited City." Within this walled quadrangle 
are built the palaces and sacred edifices, including a principal 
teocalli. The walls around this sacred inner city face the cardi- 
nal points; at the central part of each wall is a battlemented gate- 
way, from each of which springs one of the great streets toward 
the north, south, east and west. Within this sacred enclosure 
are, as in Mexico, temples, altars and places devoted to govern- 
mental and religious uses. Its principal feature, however, is the 
grand teocalli, "an artificial mound, nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and having five summits, crowned with as many 
t'jmples. Its height allows the spectator to overlook the whole 
city, while, too. it is itself a conspicuous object from every 
direction."* 
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Peking is divided into four wards or quarters; from the cen- 
tral gates at the cardinal points grand avenues cross the capital 
north (ind south, and east and west. This division into four 
wards was made to secure good local government, as it was in 
Mexico and Cuzco. **The government of Peking differs from 
tliat of other cities in the empire, the affairs of the department 
beino; separated from it, and administered by officers residing in 
the tour circuits into which it is divided. Their duties consist 
ill having charge of the mattopolitan domain, for the purpose of 
extending good government to its four divisions."* The old 
system is in vogue in Peking to-day; the cardinal points, colors 
and elements are as potent in their schemes of government and 
religion as in more ancient days. The emperor yet represents 
"Heaven" and his empress yet represents "Mother Earth;" the 
royal color is yellow and that of the nobles red; the very 
tcocallis ill Peking are painted the color belonging to the quarter 
in which they are respectively situated; "the north, east, south 
and west altar, are respectively black, green, red and white, and 
the top yellow; the ceremonies connected with the worship held 
here are among the most ancient practiced among the Chinese."*f 

In another important particular the walls of Peking and 
Mexico afford astonishing proofs of relationship. Over the gates 
of each city were battlemented turrets filled with war gear and 
soldiers for the protection of the gates. Bancroft says of those 
over the walls of the Aztec capital: "At the center of each wall 
stood a large two story building, divided into a number of rooms, 
in uhich the military stores and weapons were kept. These 
faced the four chief thoroughfares of the town, and their lower 
stories formed the portals of the gateways which gave entrance 
to the court yard."J Exactly similar turrets surmount the gate- 
ways of the city of Peking, Seoul and other Mongolian capitals; 
they were in each case filled with munitions of war and soldiers. 
They also built out overlapping walls to protect the city gates in 
Mexico and China; the great wall of China also finds a counter- 
part, in purpose and architecture in Mexico, in the wall separat- 
ing the TIascalans from their Aztec enemies. || 

The arrangement of cities alter the cardinal points plan was 
the rule not only in America but in China. Mukden, the me 
tropolis and ancient capital of Manchuria, was a walled city like 
Peking. "Main streets ran across the city from gate to gate, 
with narrow roads, or hu-tmg, intersecting them. The palace of 
the early Manchu sovereigns occupies the center."§ The Man- 



•Ihe Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 8j; Williams 
+The Middle KinKdom, Vol. I, p. 70: William> 
t The Native Races, Vol. II. p. s;?; Hancroft. 

Native Races, Vol. II, p. 568; I'ancruft. 
§The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 192-1^8; Williams. 
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churian city of Kirin is also divided into four quarters; **Two 
great streets cross each other at right angles, one of them run- 
ning far out into the river on the west supported by piles."* 
Peune, another large city, is similarly divided; "It consists of 
two main streets, with the chief market at their crossing.*'* This 
plan is the rule in the cities ot northern China; the large cities 
are walled and divided by cross streets emerging from the city 
gates at the cardinal point .f 

In their fundamental or constitutional methods, then, the 
Chinese and Aztec-Mayan people agreed in these particulars : 
they each believed the earth to be flat and square; they each 
believed their capital to be the center or "navel" of the earth; 
each nation was divided into four quarters and the "Son of 
Heaven** ruled the world from the center; great roads sprang 
from central gates toward the cardinal points, and each land was 
thus divided into quarters. This division of the land into quarters 
was the constitutional basis of their government, religion, astrol- 
ogy and civilization. Peking, Mexico and Cnzco were divided 
upon this plan, into four wards, each of which had a separate set 
of officials assigned to its government. The "Carnation Pro- 
hibited City** of Peking finds its exact counterpart in the sacred 
inner city of Tenochtitlan; each of these sacred inner cities was 
surrounded by square walls facing the cardinal points; at the 
center of each of these walls a battlemented gateway pierced the 
wall, from whence a principal street connected with the great 
roads of the empire; a teocalli stood in the center of each inner 
city; surrounding the great teocalli stood altars, temples and 
palaces devoted to a multiplicity of gods of the same identical 
character. Everything in the domestic, religious and govern- 
mental affairs of the Chinese and the Axtec- Mayan people was 
ruled by this "Quadriform Constitution." 

*rhe Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. \\)i-v<^\ Williams. 
fCoxe's Russia, p. 316-17. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM COPLEY WLNSLOW, SC D. 

Tomb Discoveries follow each other jn quick succession. 
'hat of Menes is followed by the discovery of the tomb of 
^^Vmenophis II, of Thothmes III and Osiris. M. Loset proves 
-^squally as energetic as his predecessor, M. de Morgan, the direc- 
tor-general of antiquities. That apparently worn field for the 
-^^xcavator, Thebes, yields to his divining-rod the long-lost tomb 
^f Amenophis, the Memnon of the Greeks. Interest will be in- 
tense to know what is recorded in the tomb containing the royal 
surname, Aakhepern-Ra, and the proper name Amenhotep. He 
^^vas no mean warrior, as his campaign against Arabia, Nubia, 
3^hoenicia, Ninevah, and elsewhere witness. Perhaps he vainly 
:imagined his statue of himself, called Memnon by the Greeks, 
"Vrould give a sunrise chant of his own glorification written on the 
^wall at Amada: 

The king returned home with his heart full of gratitude towards his 
father Amon. He had with his own hand struck down seven kings with 
liis battle-ax, who were in the territory of the land of Thakhis. They lay 
there bound on the forepart of the royal ship, the name of which was Ship 
-of Amenophis II, the Upholder of the land. Six of these enemies were 
liung up outside on the walls of Thebes, their hands likewise. Then the 
other enemy was carried up the river to Nubia, and was hung upon the 
wall of the city of Napata, to make evident for all time the victories of the 
king among all the people of the land of the negroes; since he had taken 
posession of the nations of the south and had made captive the nations of 
the north as far as the ends of the whole extent of the earth on which the 
sunrises and sets, without finding any opposition, according to the com- 
mand of his father, the sun-god, Ra, the Theban Amon. 

Thus has he done, the King Amenophis II. May he have for his por- 
tion a stable, bright and healthy life, and joy of heart to-day and forever! 

It will be remembered that among the royal mummies found 

in 1 88 1 at Deir-el-Bahari was that of Thothmes III; whose 

obelisk stands in Central Park, New York. M. Loset now finds 

his tomb, that of Egpyt's greatest warrior. It is deplorable that 

We must patiently await the records upon its walls, although we 

niay guess that they, too, delineate his belligerent acts. 

But the discovery of the tomb of Osiris, as claimed by M. 
- Amclineau at Abydos, is of transcendent interest and archaeologi- 
cal value. There are some attendent circumstances which show 
that the tomb (if extant) is located at this site, and unfortunately 
there is but one inscription there bearing his name — 'Osiris the 
Oood Being" — so that I think further proof is required to abso- 
lutely establish so important a claim. But I had better quote 
from Amelineau's letter to the Journal Egyptian, which is a fair 
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■nthiisiast, as most of the excavators 



account to expect from an ■ 
are : 

Two years ago I had already begun a very important work, if we con- 
sider only the number of cubic metres of sand removed, and my diggings on 
one side had stopped at a point three or (our metres from a large tomb. 
During my previous excavations 1 had found a great number of traces of 
Osiris worship, but they could be explained by the genera) devotion tbat 
people of Abydos as well as other parts of E^ypl had for Ibe god of the 
aeao.who was also called sometimes 'the Universal Lord,' because men are 
all submitted to death's law. During the whole of last year my time was 
devoted to works which I did not expert would last so long, and it was onlv 
this ycur that 1 was able to resume what was left uncompleted. 

ITie hill under which was hidden Osiris' tomb is about 180 metres in 
length by 160 metres in width, and is here and there seven or eight metres 
high. It wascomposed of millionsiipon millions of small jars and earthen 
vases, and also some large ones mixed up with sand and few rare pieces of 
stone. From the first days of the excavations, in December last, pieces of 
pottery of all shapes, entire or broken, were found,bearing inscriptions writ- 
ten in hieroglypnic or hieratic signs. Large numbers of pieces mentioned 
the name o! Osiris and were due to the prie&ts. while a smaller number o( 
pieces bore the name of Amon-Ka. A few of these inscriptions mentioned 
the house of Osiris. Among Egyptians a term generally used to designate 
tombs was 'eternal houses.' These discoveries impressed me so stnngly 
that as far back as December 2d i recorded in the diary which I kept of my 
excavations, the belief that 1 was going to come across Osiris' tomb. H my 
discoveries had onlyrelaled to a general worship 1 would not have found 
the double (Ka) name of King Menes among the drbrh; 1 would not have 
found that the worship of the dead buried under the hill had lasted until 
the end of the Egyptian empire. In spite of all these proofs 1 lacked yet 
the details given in the Eg\ plian tests. 

The tomb was in shape a large rectangle, and on the four sides of it 
were series of tombs which would number about 200. Moreover, the 
necropolis, known in the counlryunder the name of Om -el-Gaab-el-Gharby. 
contained the sepulchres of persons of very high rank, among them kings, 
the j/r/.'j of which t discovered two years ago. -So this first point was set- 
tled. On Jan ist. appeared this fortunate staircase mentioned by the text- 
The next day 1 discovered a unique monument. It was a granite monolith 
in the shape of a bed decorated with the head and legs of a lion- On this 
bed was lying a mummy beating what is known as the white crown, holding 
in his hands, which came out of the case, a Oagellum and a pastoral cane. 
Near the head were two hawks, and two mure were at the feel. The dead 
was designated by the inscription; 'Osiris the Good Being." The hawks 
were labelled: 'Horus, avenger of his Father,' and the goddess Isi's is also 
designated by her name. 

This monument is one metre .70 in length and about one metre in width 
and height. The tomb itself has the shape of a dwelHng, with a court yard 
in front. It contains fourteen rooms:, and the staircase, five nwms to th« 
north, five to the south and four the east. The western face was open. 
The extremities, south and north, were closed by a wall on the east side. 
The tomb was about thirteen metres in length, twelve metres in width, and 
one-half metre in depth. There were evidences oE lire in it. I found at the 
bottom of the rooms indisputable proof of the work of spoliators. This 
fact of the tomb having been destoyed by fire has rendereo sterile a gteat 
part of my labor. This is to be lamented, and the case is hopeless, for what 
IS lost is lost forever. 



I 



Cuvv Vases of an early period are founf! by Amclineau i 



Abydos; ■ 
Dynasty. 



inscribed Boethus, the 6rst king of the Second 
The names on these vases are lisualty Ka names. 
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sometimes enclosed with a grenellated border, which Prof. Sayce 
hints represented the palace or fort in which his majesty resided. 



Hieratic Texts. — Among recent Hieratic translations is Prof. 
Erman's of a Middle Kingdom papyrus at Berlin. It is a long 
and argumentative dialogue between a man weary of this life 
and his soul. It is a question of life or death; which, after all, is 
preferable ? Which gets the better of the argument is uncertain; 
but such records tell us that man felt or thought upon such 
themes as he does to-day. 



Electrical Lights are to be used in lighting the interior of 
the great pyramid. It is thought that under this blaze of an 
almost twentieth century illumination thousands will now visit 
Cheops where scores have hitherto entered the gloomy interior. 
Pharaoh used 100,000 man-power in its construction; now a 
25,000 horse-power plant will light its interior and the long ap- 
proach from Cairo; so that evening parties for Cheops will be- 
come a fashionable recreation. I hope an electric statue will not 
be added to the apex; and that the now sightless eyes of the 
Sphinx will not be turned into flashing "bull's eyes!" 



Branches of the Egypt Exploration Fund are already estab- 
lished in Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit; New Haven, with 
Yale as a centre, is about to establish one for Connecticut; and 
New York is contemplating having its own in the metropolis. 
My judgment now is that, situated 3,000 miles away from Lon- 
don, we need committees to properly manage our own affairs, 
and that affiliation with the English committee is better than a 
direct union which places our office administration under foreign 
control. I hope to see local committees in all our large cities, 
which will appoint their own officers and then control their own 
business affairs. This is local self-government. I need a com- 
niittee in Boston^ to whom I can appeal or refer matters; for, al- 
though I am "the official representative of the- Fund in America" 
and have a "general control" of the Boston office, I am practically 
without authority; or, having it, it is not recognized by the sal- 
aried secretary. Perhaps, in time, the branches will coalesce 
into an "American Fund," affiliated with the English Fund to 
carry on the work in Egypt. I will gladly hear from those who 
wish to establish a branch and will give to such my counsel and 
support. My address is 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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EDITORIAL. 



AULD LANG SYNE. 

The term, Auhi Lang Syne* has been used by the celebrated 
Max Muller as a key to the memory and the title of a book 
devoted to personal recollections, which is divided into several 
parts. Recollections of Musicians, Literary Recollections, Rec- 
ollections of Royalties, and finally of Beggars. We learn from 
it the great versatility of this great man and the wonderful ad- 
vantages which he enjoyed when a young man. It appears that 
he was not only a musician and acquainted with musicians, but 
a poet acquainted with poets, and an author acquainted with 
other authors, including even novel writers such as Thackery 
and Dickens. At Oxford he became acquainted with Ruskin. 
Tennyson and Browning. If not a theologian, he met with theo- 
logians such as Stanley, Maurice, Milman and Bishop Thirlwali. 

*AuId Lanee Syne. By Rt. Hon. Professor F, Max Muller, 
The Science pf Laitgtiage. Elc, with portrait. Chas. Scribner 
New York: 1898. 



Author of ^H 
and Sons, ^^| 
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He met and had conversations with Darwin, who said to him in 
the kindest way; "You are a dangerous man." He also was 
privileged to associate with royalty, and was introduced and had 
access to the palaces in Germany and England. 

The author says: "I began with Hayden. Mozirl, Beethoven. 
— lived in Mendelssohn, rose to Shuman. I ventured at Leipsic 
to play at public concerts. Music has often helped me, for 
many a house in Paris and London would have remained closed 
to a mere scholar, 

"Many of these old musicians were fine scholars, Hceckh. 
the great Greek scholar, lived in the same house with Men- 
delsshon, and it was at Bunsen's house at a matinee that I saw 
him (Mendelsshon) last." 

The literary recollections begin with the ancient poets of the 
Vedas. They seem to have been quite aware why they spoke of 
metrical feet, for in the names of some of their metres we find 
clear traces ot the steps of the dances which accompanied their 
poems. The last syllables, or steps of each line, mark the turn 
of the dancers; before they turn they mark the step more sharply 
or audibly, either as iambic or trochaic and after march back 
again with great freedom. In the most ancient Aryan poetry 
there is no trace of rhyme. It is the same Semitic and in the 
Finnic languages. 

Max Miilter says: "I hardly remember ever having seen 
my father.and came to know him chiefly through his poetry. 
He was born in 1794 and died in 1827. and yet in that time he 
established a lasting reputation, not only as a scholar but as a 
poet. 

"Whilst at Leipsic as a young student I still imagined myself 
a poet, and from time to time some of my poems appeared, to 
my great joy, in the local papers," 

The Recollections of Royalty embrace such persons as Queen 
Victoria, Duke Leopold, the most independent sovereign of 
Europe, a splendid example of honesty, uprightness, fairness and 
justice," the Duchess of Desaw, who gave him an introduction 
to Alexander Von Humboldt, also, Fredrick William the IV. "a 
man of exceptional talent, nay a man of genius." "Humboldt 
and I drove to Potsdam and 1 had a most delightful dinner and 
evening party. The king was extremely gracious, tul! of ani- 
mated conversation and evidently in the best of humors." 

He narrates one incident in connection with an interview with 
Queen Victoria. It appears that his unilorm was miscarried, and 
ill order to be presented to the Queen he was obliged to borrow, 
from all the officers, different parts of his costume. Fortunately 
just before the time for presentation his baggage turned up and 
he was able to appear in state costume without making known 
ihe accident, Notwithstanding these personal recollections, the 
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great thing which will be remembered about Max Miiller is the 
fact that he accomplished so great a work. 

These recollections of the celebrated author go back to the 
early days when the study of Sanskrit and the oriental languages 
had just begun. Preceding this, the works of Sir William Jones, 
of Maurice, of Bryant, of Faber, and the books which were writ- 
ten upon comparative mythology were based mainly upon the 
fancied resemblances which were found in the works of art and 
literature, and not upon language. It would be delightful if there 
was some one who had had the pleasure of the acquaintance with 
these old writers who were hero worshipers, but at the same 
time had the utmost veneration for the Holy Scriptures and 
sought to represent confirmations. Max Miiller commenced the 
independent line of research which, while it is parallel, it is entire- 
ly separate from that which we regard as the historic line and 
quite distinct from the scripture history. 

His personal recollections have nothing to do with these 
special studies; they relate to the personal acquamtances, the 
great musicians, the distinguished literatis, poets and prose 
writers, and the recollections of rovalties. 



minp:s and mining. 

In the times of excitement about mines on the Klondike it is 
well to be reminded that there are mines near by and in more 
favorable places. Some of these are very ancient and have been 
worked by the Spaniards ever since their discovery; the most of 
these are in Mexico, others are in New* Mexico. Colorado and 
Arizona, a region which the Spaniards held down until the Mex- 
ican war. It may be that the war now threatening will reveal 
other mines. The Spaniards have a faculty of concealing every- 
thing and developing nothing. 

This thought is brought out by a little book which has reach- 
ed its fifth edition ; a book written by Mrs. Cora Hayward 
Crawford.* 

This book is written in an interesting style and on that ac- 
count is very popular. It treats of the scenery and the cities, 
and traveling conveniences and inconveniences, the mines, the 
industries, the churches, the antiquities, the history and govern- 
ment of Mexico. The mythology occupies a chapter of about 
ten pages; the antiquities are the same number of pages; the 
history occupies about fifty pages; the mines, ancient and modern, 
about twenty-five pages. This is the most interesting part, ar at 
least the most instructive, and is especially valuable at the pres- 



* The lAimi of the Monfe::itwas By Cora Haywood Crawford. [ lUustratedl: 
Fifth Thousand. The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnatti; 1898. 
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ent time when there is so much exeitement about mining in the 
far north. The people who are braving the hardships of the 
north might better visit the gold and silver mines of the south- 
west and carry their American industries into a land where both 
mines and soils would be productive. 



PORTRAIT STATUES IN EGYPT AND AMERICA. 

The frontispiece for this number which is taken from the 
recent book written by Rev. Dr. J. N. PVadenburgh entitled 
Light from -^^'// suggests some important thoughts which 
we take the space to give to our readers briefly. It exhibits 
a series of statues which are found in the Temple of Ra, but 
gives rise to the comparison between the portraits of kings 
of Eoypt, and the importance of the study of portrait statues 
for the proper understanding of Ethnology in all countries. 

It is a singular fact that from the earliest time there were 
portraits which accurately represents the forms and faces of in- 
dividuals. Some of them were kings, others noblemen, and a 
few private persons. 

An unknown man of the P'ourth Dynasty wrought out of a 
block of wood has been preserved. From this we learn the 
dress, the form, and the face of the men who lived in that time 
2000 B. C. We see the dress was a simple tunic with a cord 
about the waist, a rude sword suspended from the cord, and a 
knotted staff is held in the left hand. All of it is very plain 
and simple, just as we would expect to see at this time. This 
is the earliest portrait and our readers are probably familiar 
with it for it is represented in all the works on Egyptology. 

Later on there are the portaits of the Hyksos Kings. These 
have been described by Dr. A. H. Sayce. They are in great 
contrast to the statues just mentioned. They represent long, 
lank, lean, faces, just such faces as we would expect to see in 
the Turanian, or Mongolian races with a long lock of hair fall- 
ing on the shoulder, resembling the pigtail of the Chinese, but 
more resembling the scalp-locks of the American Indians. 

Still later there appears another another set of portraits. 
They seem to belong to a superior race, and yet one which was 
allied or akin to the first race that reigned during the first four 
dynasties, who were the pyramid builders but not the builders 
of the temples. The portraits of the Pharaohs are also given in 
most books on Egyptology. Ameng them the most interesting 
was that of Rameses II. These were tall and stately kings, 
but they also show something of the royal air. Later on, we 
find as great a change in the portraits as we do in costumes and 
in the art and agriculture of Egypt. The faces now resemble 
the Babylonians and Assyrian kings, as they have heavy beards 
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and full faces, and wear crowns or turbans. The hair falls in 
heavy folds below ihe crown. They seem to le well fed and 
are very complacent, and are in contrast to the warrior kings 
such as Kameses and others. 

The age of Ptolemy brought in more luxury and ease . 
which are exhibited in the portraits as much as in the surround- 
ings of Ihe kings. 

All the way through the history of Egypt there wa& a line 
of nobility notwithstanding the changes and revolutions which 
occured. There was evidently a progress in civilization, and 
this progress had as much effect upon individuals as upon the 
entire race, and marked its lines in their faces and forms as 
much as it did in their dress and equipage. 




It is very interesting to trace this progress and study the' 
history of Egypt and the East in the light of the portraits which 
have been preserved. 

What shall we say about the early American history that 
which preceded the advent of the white men and the data of 
the discovery? Can we learn anything from the portraits 
which have been preserved in the land. 

We have in the precedinK numbers spoken of the portrait I 
columns at Uxmal Pa!eni]ue in Central America, and have 
maintained that they were the portraits of kings and queens, > 
Some have thought differently, for they have held that they 
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represent the divinities and culture, heroes and mere imaginary 
figures. A few, such as M. Le Plougeon, have held that they 
were portraits which resembled Egyptian faces, and have 
imagined from this fact and others a connection between 
Egypt and America in prehistoric times. 

A close study of the portrait columns will reveal the error 
for there is no resemblance whatever. There is, however, a 
lesson to be learned. These portraits are in great contrast, 
to the pictures of the North American Indians, of which 
Blackhawk was a specimen. They must have belonged to dif- 
ferent races, and represent a different line of descent. 

As further illustration of the portrait statues, we give one of 
the idols, or images which may be seen on the Easter Islands, 
standing with their faces toward the sea, apparently serving as 
guardian divinities. They resemble the Turanian faces which 
are still common on the island. 



ROMANE'S SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

This famous book* contains the posthumous writings of Mr. 
Romanes. It shows that a candid examination of religion 
brought this great man out from the sea of doubts into which he 
had been plunged by scientific speculations to the firm faith 
which most christians have reached. It shows, first, that there 
is evidence of design found in nature, notwithstanding the natur- 
al processes and material laws, and this is accounted for by belief 
in a personal God or Theism. It shows, second, that there are 
religious processes of the human mind which are just as com- 
mon as the natural processes are to creation, and are also just 
as natural, but they culminate in Christianity and find there a 
safe and sure foundation for the future. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The Land of Sunshine, edited at Los Angeles by Mr. Chas. F. 
Lummis, has many valuable articles upon the archaeology of the 
west and southwest. It is well illustrated and very attractive. 
The plate representing the ruins of Pecos in this number is from 
this magazine. 

Religions of Primitive People, A second series of lectures has 
just bten published by Putnams. Courses for 1898 9 are 
already arranged. 



^Thouf^hts on Rtligion. By the late George John Romanes, M. A. 
LL. D., W R. S. Ediied by Charles Gore, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 
Fourth Edition. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago; 1898. 
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The American Explorers. A series of books are being edited 
by Elliott Coues and published by Francis Harper on early 
American explorers. 

T/ie Naturalist for March is an Agassiz number. It con- 
tains a sketch by the editor and a portrait, also several articles 
by specialists. Such specialists as Profs. A. F. Packard, A. F. 
Wright. D. S. Jordan, C. R. Eastman, B. G. Wilder and Miss 
Gertrude C. Davenport. The magazine has been enlarged since 
the new management has taken it. 

The Woodland Bison, The existence of a race of buffalo 
peculiar to the woody tracts on the eastern base of the Rocky- 
Mountains has been discussed in the Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, page 498. 

The American Geologist has an article for April on Drumlins 
of Glasgow by Prof. Warren Uphani, and another on the glac- 
iers in the Adirondacks by A. P. Brigham. The geologist and 
archaeologist come very close together at a great many points, 
and all the more so since the subject of physical geography has 
been taught so thoroughly in the public schools. Ethnography, 
jjcography and geology are the successive terraces of a great 
pyramid which science is erecting. 

Ifarpers Monthly is always welcome to our book table. The 
I'Vbruary number contains an article on the Russian Settlers in 
Dakota by Kirkman Roe and The Conde Museum in the Chat- 
rau of Chantilly in France by Henri Bouchat; both of them are 
illustrated. 

The Popuhr Science Mojithly {ox February and March have 
thr articles by Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley on the Racial Geography 
ol Europe. The March number has an illustrated article on the 
(iriMt Sierra Nevada and its Glacial Rem.ains, by Harold W. 
I''.urbanks; another on the Personal Workers of the Academy 
(»t Si. Louis b\' Prof. Frederick Starr, and on Fabric Marked 
Pottery, by F. S. Dillenbaugh; also an Article on The African 
Sihara, by Prof. Angelo Heilprin. The Editorial Notes are 
ill ways instructive. 

I he Hibliotheca Sacra has an excellent article on the Pearly 
l\fli^»ion of the Hindoos, by Herbert Wm. Magoun, with many 
i«*liMrncc.> of the hymns of the VeJas. I": is very scholarly and 
(it tiu* same times clear and easily comprehended. 

/•'.'/>(• [.ore for March has a review of a book on The Dolmens 
m| lirl.ind, by W. C. Borlase, three volumes, 4 to — , by Alfred 
Null. Another on Lang's Modern Mythology, and another on 
ihi* IhMik entitled Studies on Biblical Subjects, by Prof. A. H. 
*nv«4\ In the latter review, Tiamat is the "deep*' of the Old 
I i Mtaincnt; personified as the goddess, or rather as a female prin- 
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ciple of nature. The idea is the same as thai which underlies 
the story of The Deluge in America, for Tiamat was conceived 
as a dragon or serpent which was under the water, as well as a 
serpent which encircled the earth, and a personification of the 
storm cloud and lightning flashes. 

Amizonian Matriarchy, A discussion the of origin of Amizon- 
ian Matriarchy has been going on between Stewart Glennie and 
a reviewer of his book in Folklore. The primary civilizations 
were spontaneous developments from savagery, in which he 
maintains matriarchy was prevalent. 

Bulletins de la Societe n Anthropologie De Paris, Tome Huit- 
cmc, IV, Series. An article upon the Paleolithics in the Station 
De La Vignette, by M. Emile Collin, illustrated; also the Discov- 
ery of Prehistoric Objects, L'ile de Corse, by M. Caziot; also on 
the Neolithic Station at Venizel, by M. O. Beauregard; New 
Researches at Cromagnon. In the latter ph.ce a drawing of a 
female figure with retreating forehead on bone and of an animal 
like bison have been discovered. 



ARCH.^EOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Sacred Numbers in the East — The number seven as 
everybody knows, is sacred with the Bible writers. Itssacred- 
ness is supposed to have come from the story of Creation and 
the division of the week into days, a division which was ol- 
lowed by the Babylonians and the Assyrians and all the Sem- 
itic races and borrowed from them by the Aryans who intro- 
duced it. 



The Dolmens of Ireland have an immense amount of Folk 
lore connected with them. This is different from the mon- 
uments of America, for here there are no survivals of legends 
and no peasants to perpetuate ancient customs. The break 
from prehistoric to historic is abrupt. It seems important to 
j^ather the myths of the Indians and study their character »o 
as to understand these monuments. 



The Medicine Man in Mashoxaland. — It appears that a 
**witch doctor" called **The Lions Paw" or Kagube who was a 
ventrilo(iuist, had much to to with the revolt and prolonged 
the war. He was like the Indian prophet who kept up the dis- 
turbance in the Blackhawk war. The same supernatural mis- 
sion was claimed by him. 

This has been a common thing in history for a medicine 
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man led the revolt against the Spaniards in 1780, and the 
prophet aided Tecumseh in Pontiacs war. 



The Orientation of the Temple. — The Church of the 
Ascension on the Mt. of Olives stands in a line with the door 
of the Temple at Jerusalem so that the rays of the sun as it 
arose and passed over the tops of the Mt. of Olives, entered 
into the outer door of the Tabernacle even to the Ark of the 
Covenant in the Temple, passes across the Church of the As- 
cension and seemed to arise out of the church and to go up 
from it as the church stands higher than the Temple. 

Norman Ij>ckyer in (Jtmrieriy Statement, Jan., 1^07, 



Earth Spirit. — Vetae is the lord of the earth spirits in 
India. His usual abode is a mountain or wood on the bank 
of a river. He has no body but he lives on wind. He is made 
in the image of a man with green eyeballs; his hair 
stands on end. He wears a green dress and holds a cane in his 
right hand and a conch shell in his left. He is said to spend 
his time in serving Siva. He is often represented by a rough 
stone under a tree which is smeared with oil and red lead. 

See Indian Antiquary for '97, P 2(}j. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Thk Critical Pkriod of American History. 1783-1789 By John 
P'iske. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston and New Vork 

The Critical Period in American History was that which followed the 
American Revolution. At this time there was a great jealousy existing 
between the army and the common people feeling having arisen, because 
the officers who organized themselves into a society called the Society 
of Cincinnati, were supposed to have established an aristocracy. There 
were certain deeds of violence which one company, or regiment from 
Pennsylvania performed, which brought upon the whole more or less pre- 
judice. This company grew desperate from the lack of pay, but the en- 
tire congress, assembled at Philadelphia, fell into such a panic that 
they were obliged to flee to Princeton, as the police authorities of Philadel- 
phia would not protect them. Another cause of disturbance was the diffi- 
culty of adjusting the boundaries of the states. This is illustrated the case 
of Vermont. It appears that New Hampshire claimed all the territory cast 
af the Connecticut River, and New York much of that which is west. 

The "Green Mountain Boys" declared Vermont an independent state 
and applied to congress for admission into the Union. New York sent 
troopsto the threatened frontier; New Hampshire also. War seemed to be 
inevitable. Through the influence of Washington and Gov. Chittendon 
peace was secured out the embers of hatred smouldered. 

The greatest hardship was that which was endured by the settlers from 
Connecticut, who claimed the Wyoming valley as their own. This was in 
the state of Pennsylvania. It was decided by the special federal court 
that it belonged to that state, and a scheme was devised and supported by 
the legislature for driving out the settlers and partitioning the lands among 
a company of speculators. A man named Patterson led the militia, at 
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tacked the settlement, turned some five hundred people out of doors and- 
burned their houses. Heart rending scenes ensued. Tender women, infirm 
old men and little children were driven into the wilderness at the point of 
the bayonet. 

The Connecticut men in the neighboring country flew to arms. War 
between Connecticut and Pennsylvania was threatened. Public sympathy 
was gradually awakened for the sufferers. Another cause of disturbance 
was the enmity which existed between the Loyalists and the Tories. There 
was siill in Great Britain the intention of humiliating the Americans. All 
during the period, preceding the Revolution, the policy was to enrich the 
mother country by impoverishing the colonies. There was no reciprocity 
treaty to prevent. After the war the colonies were independent and es- 
tablished a principle that trade could be conducted in any other country 
and was not to be confined to Great Britian. The delusive hope of con- 
fining British trade to British keels was dispelled. The American vessels 
were more numerous than the British. 

The Musselman power whieh had sent privates from Morocco. Algiers, 
and Tunis, had continued to kidnap wealthy persons and cruised with 
seventy or eightv sail defying the navies of England and France. Ameri- 
can citizens were seized and sold m slavery. 

In 1786 Congress felt- it necessary to take measures for protecting the 
lives and peace of American citizens. 

The Tariff was another disturbing element in this period of history. A 
Tariff was not only placed upon English products, but was also levied up- 
on the products which were carried between the states. New York re- 
quiring a revenue to be paid from the farmers of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut who presumed to bring their produce to New York to sell. 

The good sense of the people righted these diflficulties. and adjusted the 
matters of trade between the colonies. 

The paper money craze also arose. There was no Greenback party, but 
inflation of currency was popular. Madison hit upon an expedient. Com- 
missioners from all the states met at Annapolis, remote from Congress and 
from the "wicked centres of trade" such as New York and Boston, and ad- 
dresses by Alexander Hamilton were sent 10 all the states. Nathan Dane, 
Rufus King, and Gov. Clinton had a part. Geo. Washington was one of 
the delegates. As soon as this was known there was an outburst of joy 
throughout the land. Massachusetts had been obstinate owing to the dis- 
tress felt which was produced by the inability of Congress to pay debts of 
the thirteen states. Rhode Island alone refused. A second convention 
was held in Independence Hall which was already immortalized as the of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Shay's Rebellion was an event which produced a reaction in favor of 
unity among the colonies. This occured in Worcester. Mass. At Nort- 
hampton,Worcester,Great Birmingham, and Concord the courts were brok- 
en up by armed mobs. The farmers were angry with the "wicked mer- 
chants and lawyers," but had no elections. They therefore resorted to vio- 
lence. . Shay was captured at a house in Petersham. Law was enforced. 
Gov. Bowdoin requested the neighboring states to lend their aid and bring 
the insurgents to justice. Rhooe Island sympathized with the Rebels. 

There was something like a civil war in North Carolina. The counties be- 
tween the Bald Mts. and Clinch River constituted an independent state to 
which they gave the name of Franklin. For Governor they chose one of 
the hereos of King's Mountain and sent a delegate to Congress. The state 
was however absorbed by North Carolina after two factions had arisen. 

Sevier, the hero of King's Mountain, sat in the senate of North Carolina 
and when Tennessee became a state he was elected her first governor, 
The cause of the people was constantly advancing through the spirit 
of true Democracy. When persons were charged with treason by one 
party were acquitted and became prominent in politics and in the cause of 
the people. The west began to be settled and soon became a factor in his- 
tory. The lands in Ohio came into market. Manasseh Cutler, the pastor 
and scholar, and statesman, and scientist, and man of business all in one, 
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led the way to the settlement at Marietta on the Ohio. He is said to have 
been the originator of the provision which was introduced into the bill 
which excluded slavery from the Northwest Territory. The different col- 
onies and states which had received grants from Royalty to lands, gen- 




tlemenis" in Pennsylvania, another, the "Indian Territory" which in 1782 
was east of the Mississippi. "The United States" was confined to the sea 
coast, but "Canada" extended down to the Ohio River. Another map 
shows the "Connecticut land" in Ohio, 'Simms purchase," the military 
boundary lands, the lands of the "Ohio company," "Congress lands" and the 
"seven ranges"' The nortwestern territory was established including the 
area of the great states of Mich.. Wis., 111., Ind., and Ohio. 

A map drawn by Thomas Jefferson exhibits Florida, Georgia, So. Caro- 
lina, North Carolina,Virginia, Pennsylvania, extcndmg as far west as as the 
Mississippi River and the Ohio, but the territory north-west of the Ohio is 
divided into five or six provinces withlanciful names, viz: Poylsipia, Poly- 
potaifiia, Saratoga, Metropotamia, Ilinoia, Assenisippiay Michiirinia, Cher' 
sonesus, a marvelous compound of Latin and Greek and Inclian names; 
not an English word among them; a fashion which is better in the breach, 
than in the observance. 

There were men in those days who accomplished great things, .\lex- 
ander Hamilton was a young man 17 years of age when he began his ca- 
reer. He was private secretary to Gen'l. Washington. He lived long 
enough to see tne Constitution adopted. The Herculean task of vanquish- 
ing a hostile majoritv in New York state which opposed it, fell chiflev on 
his shoulders. The Federalist, the most famous of American books, anci the 
most profound and suggestive treatise on government, has been credited to 
Hamilton. Jay wrote five of the papers, Madison twenty-nine, Hamilton 
fifty-one. As a pari amentary debater, he had rare ability. He defended 
the constitution before the hostile convention of Poughkeepsie with an elo- 
quenre scarcely ever eciualed. New York ratified the constitution and re- 
joicings were renewed throughout the countrv. 

The Coniincntal Congress decreed that Presidential electors should be 
chosen on the first Wed. of Jan., 1780, and cast their vote for President. 
The 4th. of March became ihe day for inauguration. 

The book contains some very interesting illustrative cuts. Among 
lhe.se is one which represents Washington's journey to New York. It 
represents the great good man riding on horseback, the horse led by a lad, 
while children surround the Cieneial, and throw fioral wreaths along his 
pathway, the benign face full of smiles, adding much to the expression of 
the picture. It was indeed a triumphal journey, and one which may be 
said to have ended the "critical period." 
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CAVES AND CLIFF-DWELLINGS COMPARED. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

We have in a preceding paper described the cave dwellings 
of Europe, and have there considered them as the representa- 
tives of the earliest abodes of primitive man. We are to de- 
vote this paper to the cliflF-dwellings but shall first draw the 
comparison between them and the ancient cavefor by that 
means we shall be able to decide as to the age and social status 
of the people who inhabited the former. It is understood that 
the cliff-dwellers were the inhabitants of the great plateau ot the 
West, and for aught we know, were the earliest inhabitants. 
The date of their appearance and of their disappearance is very 
uncertain, for there is an air of mystery about the people which is 
difficult to dispel. * The most that we know of them is that at 
some indefinite time in the past they came into this region and 
amid the deep canyons and on the high mesas made their homes, 
drawing their subsistence mainly from the valleys though occas- 
ionally they followed the chase, and fed upon the wild ani- 
mals which lived in the forest and roamed over the mountains. 
They seem to have been influenced largely by their surround- 
ings, for in their art they used the material which abounded. 
and in their architecture imitated the shapes of the cliflTs. They 
are unknown to us except by their works and relics, but from 
these we learn that they were considerably advanced in the scale 
of human progress and furnish in this respect a strong con- 
trast to the cave-dwellers ot Europe. They were likewise 
advanced beyond the ordinary savage and hunter tribes, and in 
their social status representee^ the middle stage of barbarism, 
rather than any of the stages of savagery. They were a seden- 
tary people given largely to agriculture but cultivated the soil 
by means of irrigation. They were organized into clans and 
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tribes, and at first built their houses on the mesas and in th^ 
valleys. They seem to have been surrounded by wild iribt 
who compelled them to find refuge in the sides of the clifl 
Irom which they were finally driven and then disappeared. Their 
liistory is unknown for there are no records left and very few 
traditions that can be relied upon. The pictographs which are 
found inscribed upon the rock-s furnish some hints as to their 
religious notions, customs and myths, but they give very little 
information as to their history and their migrations. It is to the 
architectural structures and the relics that we look as our chief 
sources of information andespeciaily the structures. These vary 
in character, but as a general thing they show the influence 
of the surroundings, for their form, shape, grouping and general 
character always conform to the situation in which they are 
found. The people were long enough in the country to have 
developed a state of society and a mode of life which were pe- 
culiar, and they adopted a style of architecture which has not 
been found anywhere else on the globe. This is best known' 
under the term Pueblo style but the Pueblos and cliff dwellings 
are so similar that both may be classed under the same head. 
The cliff- dwellings differ from the Pueblos only in the fact that 
they were erected in the side of the cliffs instead of in the val- 
leys Of upon the mesas. We propose to make these archi-' 
tectural works and the relics and tokens found around them' 
and within them, the object ol our study, and shall hope to 
ascertain the .social condition, and the domestic life, of the people 
as well as their progress. 

I The first question will be with regard to the age which 
they represent. The term age needs to be defined. Generally it 
means period which may be reckoned by years beginning 
with some fixed dale. This is the use which is made of it in 
history, as the different nations have different eras which consti- 
tute the beginning of their history. The Greeks date theirs 
fmm the first celebration of the Olympian games, the Romans 
from the building of the city, the Hebrews from the exodus froin J 
Egypt, the Egyptians from the days of Menes their first King,! 
the Persians from the birth of Zoroaster their great hero and re-l 
ligious founder, the Chinese from the birth of Confucius.the Turks 
and other Mohammedans from the birth of Mohammed, all 
Christian nations from the birth of Christ. There is also a use 
of the word which is peculiar to literature, for we have the ■ 
Homeric age, the age of the poets and philosopher?, the age ofJ" 
Demosthenes. Later on we come to the age of the Eddas andn 
the Minnesingers, the age of the Schoolmen and the Eliza-^ 
bethan age. In art also we have the age of the Greek 
the Roman art. medijeval art. also the age of the renaissance, id 
art. In archeology, however, theterm signifies son>ethiiig quiUj 
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different, for it is made to express the social condition, and grade 
of progress which existed during prehistoric times, as the sup- 
position is that these grades and stages followed one another in 
a regular order of succession and the index of the grades is found 
in the material ot which the relics were composed, while the 
architectural structures are subordinate to the relics. Such was 
the case in Europe. In America it is different. We have here 
ihe same variety tf relics, some of them rude; some of them 
finely wrought but they rarely furnish any clue as to the time in 
which they were used or Ihe age to which they belonged, as 
many ol them were contemporaneous and belonged to the same 
period. There are to be sure in America certain geographical 
districts which contain a preponderence of rude relics, and others 
which present those which are highly finished. The archseologi- 
cal map when properly made may be said to represent Ihe differ- 
ent stages of progress and grades of society, which in Europe 
have been ascribed to the different ages, the lines here being 
horizontal and covering the surface oi the continent, which in 
Europe arc perpendicular and constitute an archieologica! column 
According to this system of classification we should place the 
clifF-dwellings high up in the scale and make the geographical 
cSistrict in which they are found represent the last age, which in 
Europe borders close upon the historic period, for the structures 
correspond to those which there immediately preceded history, 
though the relics present a lower grade, and would be ascribed 
to an earlier age. It is probable if the monumental history of 
the world were written we should find that the order of sue- 
«:e5sion would be about as follows : i. The Cave- Dwellings 
Avhich may be divided into different classes according to the 
relics and remains which are found within them.* 2. The 
Icitchen middens in which are found the debris of camps and 
the remains of animals on which people fed, 3. The barrows 
and tumuli which show the burial customs of the ancient 
people. 4. The dolmens, and chambered tombs. 5. The lake- 
dwellings which are so common in Switzerland and "crannogs" 
common in Ireland and " terramares " in the north of Italy. 6 
The burghs, towers, § nirhags which are found in Scotland, Ire- 
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1 ind and in some cases in Sardinia. 7. The structures which are 
known to history, among which are the huts similar to the one 
occupied by Romulus and Remus and such tombs as have been 
found at Mycena; andTiryns. 

In America we find a series which resembles these in the char- 
acter ol their architecture, but all of them contemporaneous. The 
main resemblance between them and the monuments of Europe 
consists in the grades of progress exhibited. The series would be 
as follows : 1. The ice-huts and Eskimo houses, also the shell 
heaps found on the north Atlantic coast. 2. The Ancient village 
sites, and ash heaps which are scattered over the forests of Canadi 
3, The long houses and ancient villages of the Iroquois and the 
hunter-tribesof the great lakes, 4. The mounds and earth -works 
of the Mississippi Valley, the Ohio river and the Gulf States. 
5, The wooden houses and ancient villages of the. Indians of the 
North-west coast, including the highly wrought and grotesque- 
Iv carved tolem poles. 6. The clifT-dwel lings and Pueblos scat- 
tered through the great plateau. 7. The ruins of the ancient 
cities ol Mexico and Central America in which are found the 
pyramids and temples which were erected by the civilized tribes. 

If we compare the two lists we shall find that the cliff-dwell 
ings correspond to the towers and burghs of Europe, the pyra- 
mids in America, which are supposed to be the last of the pre- 
historic scries correspond to the pyramids and temples of Egypt 
which arc supposed to be the first ot the historic series. 

Such is the schedule which may be laid out by the study of, 
the monimients as well as the study of the relics. It prepares- 
the way for ihe consideration of the "ages."* The division of the 
prehistoric period into three distinct ages is confirmed. There 
weie "successive periods of development" in both continents' 
though the " chronological horizons " which have been recog- 
nized in Europe are lacking in America! 

II, The next inquiry will be in reference to the cliff-dwellings 
and their position among the prehistoric monuments. Our firf-t 
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thought is that they are in great contrast to the caves of Europe, 
which are the only cliff-dwellings found there, but they corres- 
pond to the cavate houses which are very numerous in the Pueb- 
lo territory and represent the same stage of architecture. 

The cliff-dwellings belong to a series which in Europe would 
be placed under the bronze age, but as no bronze was introduced 
into America they must be ascribed in common with the other 
monuments to the stone age. They, however, represent an ad- 
vanced part of the stone age and so are in contrast with the cave- 
dwellings in Europe. In fact we are obliged to place the caves 
of Europe at one extreme and the cliff-dwellings at the opposite 
extreme, and are led to believe that the whole history of human 
progress, which took place during prehistoric times, is recorded 
in the structures which were erected between these two 
ages.* 

There is another important point to be mentioned here. In 
Europe the monuments and relics seem to follow one another in 
the order of time, and exhibit different periods or ages. In 
Ameriea each series begins abruptly without any preceding stage. 
In fact the civilization of America, whatever it was, seems to 
have sprung, like Athene, from the head of Jupiter, fully armed. 
This has been noticed by others, as the following extract from 
Sir Wm. Dawson will show : 

"The abrupt appearance of man on this continent, his association with 
animals which beloug to the most recent quarternary period, and the en- 
tire lack of evidence that he ever associated with any of the extinct ani- 
mals, makes the contrast between the two very great. His introduction 
into Europe was at the close of the great ice age and yet mysterious revo- 
lutions of the earth occurred in that age. The continual oscillation may 
have gone on at intervals for many thousands of years ; but the last period 
of the elevation is the equivalent of the early appearance of man ana joins 
upon the Paleolithic age. The contrast between America and Europe is 
that the Paleolithic age is left out and the geological time joins hard upon 
historic times. The real interest in the prehistoric people here, such as the 
mound-builders and cliff-dwellers, is not in their antiquity but m the fact 
that they reproduce a condition of society which immediatelv preceded 
history. They show to us that condition of society on which nistory was 
built which existed in the East two or three thousand years before the 
Christian era and perhaps five thousand years before the Discovery. Some 

'AH caves in Belgum, FVance, England, etc., which were easily accessible, and provided with 
a sufficient opening, weie inhabited. In the middle was the hearth, paved with sand-stone or 
slate, and around this the family gathered during the season of intense cold. 'I here were caves 
also, which beinr too much exposed to the weather, .served only as a dwelling in summer. Such 
occur in the south of France, and are destitute of any traces of a hearth, though otherwise afford- 
ing the clearest evidence of having been inhabited by men. The caves in Europe which give 
the mo St evidence of having been occupied are three grottos of I^s Ey?ies, Laugerie, Basse and 
La Madelaine, in the department of Dordogne. The first of these is high and wide enough to 
enable the light to penetrate throughout being 12 meters deep, 16 broad, and 6 meters high; it 
appears to have been used in the middle ages as a stable for horses; When Lartet and Christie 
began their explorations, the grotto had been considerably enlarged and deepened by earlier oc- 
cupants, though the explorers found at the bottom a compact, floor, from which pn^jected masses 
of blackish stalagmite, flint instruments, stones and pieces of bone; this bone breccia lay im- 
mediately on the rock floor of the cave, and showed a thickness of one of three decemeters. 
Large pieces were broken loose, which were sent partly io diflTerent museums, but in jjrcater 
quantities to Paris, with a view to more exact examination. The station of Laugerie-Basse is 
partly in the hollow of a rock, whose face is 100 feet high, while a part of the formation, on which 
appeared traces of an open fire place, extended outwardly in front of the cavern. 
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imaeine thai this coniinent was inhabited by the Aboiigines long before 
thebeginntDKof history else -where, but for the present we have no evidence 
to prove it. This is not denying that there may have been a paleolithic a^e 
in America, vet so far the evidence is unsatisfactory— lor all the relics 
which in Europe are ascribed lo the three age, are here crowded into the 
single one, the Neolithic— the cliff-dwellmKs representing the last part.' 

Ill This leads us to consider ihe relative age of the ciiff-dweli- 
inf;^ and caves. On this there seems to be a difference of opinion, 
some think the cliff- dwellings as ancient as the caves of Europe 
and ascribe to them a marvellous aniiquily, while others think 
Ihey were very modern, and were perhaps occupied after the ad- 
vent of the while men, though no relics have been discovered in 
them which would show contact with the whites, the truth lies 
probably between these two classes, for there is evidence that the 
cliffdwellings were occupied at different periods, some of them 
very early, earlier than any of th-^ Pueblos, others quite late. 

We shall quote from both classes. The following is trom 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, who visited and described the group of 
cave- dwellings and towers on the Rio San Juan, and furnished a 
drawing ot the cliffs and of the towers above the cliffs.* 

"On examination 1 found them lo have been shaped by the hand of 
man. but so weathered out and changed by the slow process of aimospher. 
ic erosion that the evidences of art were almost obliterated. 

" The openings are niched irregularly above, and generally quite shal- 
low, being governed very much in contour and depth by the quality of the 

" The work of excavation has not been an extremely difficuU ore even 
with the imperfect implements that must have been used as the shale is for 
the most part soft and friab e. 

" It ij also exlrcmelv probable that they were walied up in front and 
furnished with doors and windows, yet no (ragnient of wall has been pre- 
servt-d. Indeed so great hiS been the erosion that many of the caves have 
been almost obliterated, and are now not deep enough lo jjive shelter to a 
bird or bat. This circumstance should be considered in reference to its 
be.ir.ng upon it* antiquity. If we suppose the recess lo be destroyed as Six 
Un deep, the entire uiff must recede that number of feet in order ti 
pli-h it, ]f the rock were all of the friable quality of the middle pan, this 
would indeed be a matter of a verv few decades ; but it should be remcm* 
beredlhal the upper third of the cliff face is composed ot beds of compara- 
tiv ly hard rocks, sandstones and indurated shales. It should also be noted 
still 'unher that at the base of the cliff there is an almost total absence of 
d: bris or fallen rock, or even of an ordinary talus of earth so that the period 
that has elapsed since these houses were deserted must equal the lime taken 
111 undermine and break down the six feetu! rock, plus the time rei|uired to 
reduce this mass of rock to dust; considering also that the erosive aEC^ll^ 
«'■• here unusually weak, the resulting period would certainly not be in 
i:.>nsiderable."§ 

The view given by Prof Cope is the same as that given by 
b.- Mr. Holmes; he formed his opinion as to the antiquity of the 
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ruins from the erosion which was manifest, and from the evidences 
of the change of climate. This has been controverted, it is now 
held by many that the climate is exactly the same when the ruins 
and the caves were inhabited as now, but the reservoirs and 
means of storing up water, near the Pueblos, have been de- 
stroyed. The following is his language : 

"In traversing the high and dry Eocene plateau west of the bad land 
blufifs, I noticed the occurrence of crockery on the denuded hills for a dis- 
tance of many miles. Some of these localities are fifteen and twenty miles 
trom the edge of the plateau, aud at least twenty-tive miles from the edge 
of the Gallinas Creek, the nearest permanent uaier. In some of these lo- 
calities the summits of the hills had been corroded to a narrow keel, de- 
stroying the foundations of the former buildings. In one locality I ob- 
served inscriptions on the rocks, and other objects, which were probably the 
work of the builders of these stone towns; I give a copy of figures 
which I found on the side of a ravine near to Abiquiu on the river Chama. 
They are cut in jurrassic sandstone of medium hardness, and are quite 
worn and overgrown with the small lichen which is abundent on the face of 
the rock. I know nothing respecting their origin. It is evident that the 
region of the Gallinas was once as thickly inhabited as are now the more 
densely populated portions of the 'Eastern states. The number of buildings 
in a square mile in that region is equj.l to, if not greater than, the number 
now existing in the more densely populated rural districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Nevertheless it we yield to the supposition that during 
the period of residence of the ancient inhabitants the water supply from 
rains was greater than now. what evidence do we possess which bears on 
the age of that period ? There is no difference between the vegetation found 
growing in these buildings and that of the surrounding hills and valleys; 
the pines, oaks and sage brush are of the same size, and to all appearances 
of the same age. I should suppose them to be contemporary in every re- 
spect. In the next place the bad lands have undergone a definite amount 
ot atmospheric erosion since the occupancy of the houses which stand on 
their summits. The rate of this erosion under present atmospheric influ- 
ence, is undoubtedly very slow. The only means which suggested itself, 
at the time, as available for estimating this rate was the calculation of the 
age of the pine trees growing near the edge of the bluffs." 

Such was the view of the early explorers. Others, however, 
have noticed the different periods of occupation. These are 
indicated by the relics and remains as well as the structures. 
Among the relics the pottery is the most suggestive. It appears 
there were several kinds of pottery, white decorated with black 
lines, red with black geometrical designs, corrugated, indented 
plain red and plain black coarsely glazed. Of these the white 
with black lines is regarded as the most ancient as it is found 
with the most ancient remains. Many specimens of this kind of 
pottery are found in various localities, among the cliff'-dwellings 
of the San Juan among the ancient ruins west of the Rio Grande, 
and among the Portreros in South Eastern New Mexico and a 
few specimens in Arizona in the Valley of the Gila. It is found 
oftener in the ruins of small houses and near the ancient caves 
or cavate houses, than among the Pueblos, thus showing that 
the caves were first occupied and preceded the Pueblos. In the 
northern section of this Pueblo territory the class of pottery is 
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found which in Utah and New Mexico is characteristic of the 
small houses, but here appears associated with all kinds of rums, 
detached family dwellings, round towers, cliff-houses, villages 
built in caves and "rock -shelters." In the cliff-houses and cave- 
dwellings which line the walls of Canyon de Chelley, the black 
and while, the corrugated, the indented ware, is found, and with 
it some quite handsomely decorated, thus showing that even in 
this region there was a succession. Mr. Nordcnskjold noticed 
that among the cliff-dwellings on the San Juan, the black and 
white was associated with the oldest and rudest ruins and this 
with the rude character of the foundation walls as well as the 
human remains discovered led him to believe that among the 
cliff-dwellers there were different periods of occupation and pos- 
sibly different tribes. A similar succession has been reco<;nized 
in other parts of the Pueblo territory. Mr, Bandelier found cave- 
dwellings at the west of the Rio Grande and among the Por- 
treros. which contained many specimens of pottery of the ancient 
t}-pes, namely black and white, which show that here at least, 
there were people who made permanent homes, and that the 
small houses were not mere temporary refuges or resorts. He 
says: 

"The Folrero Chata represent two varieties of ancient architecture eacb 
accompanied by a distinct type of pottery. The smdll house tuins, of whictt 
the potsherds belong to the ancient kind, cannot have been mere summer 
ranches, (or it is not presumable thai the Indians would use one class of 
earthenware (or winter and another kind in summer. Hence I consider my- 
sell justiiied in concluding^ that ihcre were two dist<DCt epochs ot occupa- 
tion, Wheiever the caves stand without Pueblo rums, in the immediate 
vicinity, they ^bow almost exclusivclv the old kinds of potsherds, the blnck 
and white bf grav and the corrugated. This would indicate ihat the ariiiic- 
ial caves and the small houses belong to the same period, anterior lo the 
many storied Pueblos. This is confirmed by another fact. While the 
buildings in this vicinitv, whether large or small, are made of blocks of 
tuFa, the walls of the Pueblos seem well preserved but the small houses are 
reduced to Ibe foundation rubbish." 

The same author speaks of the ruins of Porlrero de Las Vecas 
and of the stone idols found near them. The name applied to 
the locality signified "where the panthers lie extended." He re- 
fers to the life size images of panthers which lie a few hundred 
yards west of the ruins in low woods near the foot ol the cliffs. 
The age and object of the images is unknown, but the fact that 
pottery of a coarsely glazed and black and white as well as cor- 
rugated type abound near the ruins would show that they are 
ancient. They possibly were the totems of an ancient tribe 
though they have been ascribed to the Queres — a tribe still 
dwelling in the region. 

Mr. Bindelier speaks of two other images of panthers which 
were situated on a mesa which rises above the Canada 304 feet 
in height. They are situated in the open space, but are in better 
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condition than those on the P.itrero de las Veca? as the rock on 
which ihey were carwcd is inuch harder, and has consequently 
resisted atmospheric erosion far better. There is a tradition 
among the Cochiti-f that they were made by their ancestors, who 
were the inhabitants of Kuapa. an ancient village situated about 
a mile away. They were probably the shrines of a people who 
worshiped the panthers as one of their prey Gods, very much 
as the Zunis did before the advent of the whites, and do even at 
the present day. 

Mr, W. H. Jackson also speaks of ancient cave-dwelltngs 
walled up circular orifices in ihe rock generally inaccessible, but 
approached by steps or small holes cut in the rock though the 
steps are now so worn down by the disintegrating influences of 
time that they are hardly perceptible. He speaks also of another 
locality 



I 




ANCIENT WALL ON THE MESA. 

' Where the ruins consiH entirely of g.eai 
o( rocky debris piled up in rectangular masse 
ud with earth and a brush growth bearing evcrv in 
dicanon of extreme age, just how old it is about ai 
impossible to tell as to say how old the rocks of thii 
c-Jiwon are. Each seuerate huilding would cnvn 
generally a spjce of about loo lect squ; 
inio two or four apirlmenls. There we 
boihood of this ^ruup. but two or iKree 
of which is built in a huge niche in the 
level with the valley .'* 

".\mong the rums on ihe Epsom Creek with! 
miles [here are some sixteen or eighteen promontoi 




mounds . ll^')^i- \\ 



e, they are generally subdivided 
; no cave -dwellings in the neigh- 
Tiiles below several occurred one 
ilid wall of canyon with its Boor 
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every one of ihem covered with ruins of old and massive stone built struc ■ 
tures. They a.verage in size one hundred bv two hundred feet square, down 
(o thirty b^ fifty feet, always in a solid block, and, wilh one exception, so 
nearly similar thai a description of one will fnirly represent all. The pe- 
culiarity here consists pn'ncipallv in the site and shape of the stones em- 
ployed as well as in the design of its g^round plan. The ruin occupies one 
of ine smal' isolated mesas, whose floor is composed of a distinctly lamin- 
ated sandstone, breaking into regular slabs from eighteen inches to twenty- 
four inches in thickness; these have been broken again into long blocks 
and then placed in the wall uprieht. the largest stanoing five feet above 
the soil in which they are planted. Very nearly the entire length of ihis 
wall IS made up of the large upright blocks of even thickness, fitting close 
together, with 'inly occasional spaces filled up with smaller rocks. In one 
place the long blocks have been pushed outward by the weight of the 
debris back of it. One side of Ihe large square apaflment inlherearis 
made of the same kind of rocks, standing in a solid row. The walls 
throughout Ihe rest of the building are composed of ordinary sized rocks. 
with an occasional large uoright one. Judging from the debris, the walls 
could not have been more than eight or ten feet in height. The foundaii n 
line was well preserved, enabling us lu measure accurately its dimensions. 
The large square room was depressed in the centre, and its three ouiside 
walls contained less material than in the rest of the building. No sigi of 
any aperture, either of window or door, could be detected. The more 
numeious class of ruins occupying the mesas and the promontory points 
consists of a solid mass of small rectangular rooms arranged without ap- 
pearance of order, conforming to the irregularities of the surface upon 
which they are built, and covering usually all the available space chosen 
for their site. All are extremely old and tumbled into indefinite ridges live 
, or six feet hiih with theslones partially covered with sage brush, grease. 
wood and junipers. They occupied every commanding point of Ihe me>a*- 
usually so placed in the bends as to afford a clear ouilook for considerahte 
distances up and down the canyon. They resemble in this respect the files 
chosen bv the Moquis in building their villages ; but we were not able to 
trace the resemblance further, from the extremely aged and luinos stale 
in which these remains are found." 



IV. The relative age of the " cavate lodges" and the "cliff- 
dwelling" may well be considered in this connection. On general 
principles we might consider that the caves were the older, for 
they are ruder, and the scenery wilder yet the cliff- dwellings 
themselves were strangely enough, sometimes placed at almost 
incredible heights, and amid the wildest scenes of nature. There 
is an unwritten history in these varied structures, and there is a 
temptation oftentimes to read into them, a fabulous antiquity. 

Wejudge from these ruined wails and their proximity to the 
caves, as well as the character of the caves themselves, that the 
cliff-dwellers were much farther advanced than the cave-dwellers 
of Europe, Even the caves which seem to be very old have 
ruined towers connected with them, which show much skill in 
architecture. The age of the caves is ot course unknown, but it 
seems to be very considerable. 

There is another side to this subj^'ct. The caves and dwellings 
discovered by these gentlemen undoubtedly belong to an early 
period of the Pueblo's and cliff dweller's history, but there are 
also caves which were occupied at a much later dale and it will 
therefore be well to examine them before we draw conclusions ii 
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reference to the relative age of the caves and the cliff-dwellines. 
These are situated in the midst of the very plateau where the 
ciilTdwellings are found and probably belonged to the same peo- 
ple, and to the same age. They differ in nearly all respects from 
the caves of Europe, for they evidently belong to the neolithic 
age, and the same part of the age to which the cliff dwellings be- 
long, but they illustrate a fact which is as common in modern as 
in ancient times. The people may have reached the same grade 
oi civiiization, and have lollowed about the same kind of life, 
using the same kind of tools, implements, utensils, and yet be 
living in very different kind of houses, inasmuch as their circum- 
stances and resources differed. In this respect prehistoric people 
were not different from historic people. It is then no evidence 
of very great age if it is proved that people lived in caves, for 
there are caves in Europe which are occupied even to this day, 
and it is supposed by many of the explorers that some ol these 
caves of the far west were occupied after the cliff-dwellings. Such 
seems to be the opinion of Maj. J. W. Powell. Mr. Ad. F. Ban- 
del ier, Mr. Cosmos Mcndeliff and others. Mr. Bandelier says : 

"Cavate lodj^es, cave-ilw tilings and cliff-dwelling* are only differenl 
phases of the same thing. There are but three regions in the United 
Stales in which cavaie lodges are known to occur in considerable numbers. 
vh : on San Juan river, near its mouth, on the western side of the Rio 
Grande, near the Pueblo of Santa Clara; and on the eastern slope of the 
Sail Francisco mountain, near Flag-staff. Arizona. To these may now lie 
added the Kio Verde region. Cave villages ol the kind described are 
numerous, occupying an area of about three thousand square miles. They 
are merely a local feature tn which the Indian was induced to resort by the 
nature of the prevailing geological foimatioii.'' 

It may be well then to study the different localities in which 
the so called cavate lodges are found and compare them with 
those where the cliff-dwellings abound. It will be seen that 
these caves or cavate lodges like the caves of Europe arc in the 
midst of wild and mountainous regions, but in regions in which 
volcanic rocks are friable and so caves are easily excavated. 

The most interesting locality is that west of Santa Clara. 
Here there are two high cliffs which are visible for thirty miles ; 
their white ash-colored stone making them very conspicuou.s. 
One of them is called the Shufinne. A view of this rock with 
the caves dug out of it may be seen in the cut. Mr. Bandelier 
describes it in the following words : 

''Twelve miles from the Rio Grande the light colored pumice-stone and 
rolcanic ashes of which the mesas are mostly formed rise in abrupt heights. 
On ihe north side a castle-like mesa of limited extent, detaches itself from 
the foot of the Pelado. The Tehuas call it the Shii-tinne, and I have seen 
it distinctly from a distance of thirty miles. It is nut the absolute height of 
the rock (I should estimate it at not over [50 feet above the mesa,} but the 
almost perfect whiicnes* of its precipitous sides and lower slopes against 
the dark mass of mountains that makes it so conspicuous. The perimeter 
of the Shu-Anne is not very large, and its base is surrounded by cedar and 
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juniper bushes with a sprinkling of low pinon trees. Two-thirds of the 
elevation of this rock consist of a steep slope covered with debris of pumice 
and volcanic tufa. Along the base of the vertical upper rim small openings 
are visible which are the doorways of artificial caves. The Shu-finne con- 
tains a complete cave-village, burrowed out of the soft rock by the aid of 
stone implements." 

The Pu-ye lies lower than the Shu-finne and, as seen from it, 
the latter looms up conspicuously in the north, like a bold 
white castle. The caves extend at irregular intervals in a line 
nearly a mile long, sometimes in two, and occasionally three 
rows. They must hav' been capable of harboring at least 
1000 people. In some places beams protrude from the rock, 
showing that houses have been built against it, along side of 
cave-dwellings. See plate. 

South of the Pu-ye extends a level space whose soil appears 
to be quite loamy and fertile, and on this level are traces of 
garden spots. There is little pottery about the ruins. In some 
of the enclosed spaces or garden plots, trees have grown up. 
The ruins, as well as the almost obliterated artificial caves at the 
base of the mountain, seem to be much older than cave-villages 
of the Shu-finne and Pu-ye, as some of the caves show the front 
completely worn away, leaving only arched indentations in the 
rock. There seem to be vestiges of two distinct epochs 
marked by two different architectural types, artificial caves and 
communal Pueblos built in the open air. 

"The ascent to the caves is tedious, for the slope is steep, and it is tire- 
some to clamber over the fragments of pumice and tufa that cover it. 
Once above we find ourselves before small doorways, both low and narrow, 
mostly irregularly oval. I measured a number of the cells and found their 
height to vary from i .47 (4 feet 10 inches) to 2.03 m. (6 feet 8 inches.) Most 
of them, however, were over 5 feet high. The outer wall was usually 0.30m. 
thick like most of the Pueblo walls. I noticed little air-holes and also 
lo">p-holes in the outer walls, but no fire-places, although as Mr. Stevenson 
a so observed, the evidences of fire are plain in almost every room. There 
is another locality of artificial cave-dwellings only three miles distant from 
Shu-finne called Pu-ye. It is also a mesa of pumice rock, and rows of 
p ne partly cover the summit, and quite a large Pueblo ruin whose walls of 
pumice rise to a height of two stories and cover the top of the cliff. There 
was also a level platform all along the base of the vertical declivity, wide 
enough at one. time to afford room for at least one cell if the rock were used 
as a rear wall. This rock is soft and friable, and can easily be dug into by 
means of sharp and hard substances, such as obsidian and flint. The vol- 
canic formation of the mountain affords sufficient quantities (f both materi- 
als, but chiefly of obsidian. Basalt chisels rudely made have also been 
found in connection with the caves. That the caves are wholly artificial 
admits of no doubt, and it was in fact easier for the Indian to scrape out 
his dwellings than to build the Pueblo whose ruins crown the summit of the 
cliff. Since Mr. J. vStevenson examined the Puye, in 1880. the locality has 
been freqnentlv visited and but few specimens of broken objects are ob- 
tainab e. 1 refer to the catalogue published by the Bureau of Ethnology for 
a descriot'oii of the collections made on the spot by Mr. Stevenson in 1880. 
Mr. Kldodt has in his possession several valuable specimens from the Pu- 
ve. These relic5 have nothing to distinguish th'^m from those fonnd in 
PueV>!(j ruins in t^rneral. but the pottery is not so well decorated as that of 
Ojo Caliente an I Rito C'^loradn. Frai^nients of a coirsely glazed variety 
are very abundant, and I know of but one specimen of incised ware found 
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but illustrate the develc^mer 
Second, Cliff-Uwetlings : 




CL1PF-H00SE5 ON THF. SAN JL'AN. 

These houses were discovered bv Mr. W. H, Holmes, 
Valley They filled the niches in the rock bui com 
one another a.nd conslttuied an abode fnr 
laniity or a clan. 
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at or about the artificial caves. The vertical wall in which the caves have 
been excavated varies in height. In places it might be only six meters 
(twenty-five feet); in others it attains as manv as sixteen (tifty feet.) The 
incline on the other hand is twenty meters (sixty-five feet), on the western 
and as many as fiftv meters (one hundred and sixty feet) on the eastern 
end. As the denuded faces of the cliff are those of the south and east, it 
follows that the caves extend around it from the southwestern to the north- 
eastern corner, forming a row uf openings along the base of the vertical 
wall. On the whole, the mterior of these cells resembles that of a Pueblo 
room now of ancient type. There are even the holes where poles were 
fastened, on which hides, articles of dress, or dance ornaments were hung, 
as is still the custom uf the Pueblo Indians. In one room 1 noticed what 
may have been a stone frame for the metates. The interior chambers may 
have been used for store-rooms, or the largest of them may have also served 
as dormitories. Everv feature of a Pueblo household is found in connection 
with these caves. They form a pueblo in the rock, and there are also a 
number of estufas. The cave-houses and the highest Pueblo appear to have 
been in days long previous to the coining of the Europeans the homes of a 
portion of the Tehua tribe whose remnants now inhabit the village of Santa 
Clara. The country south of this interesting spot abounds in artificial caves. 
In nearly every gorge the cliffs show traces of such abodes. The country 
west of the Rio Grande in the vicinity of the Rito de los Frijoles abounds 
with caves which were abandoned at the time of the Spanish invasion. The 
cave dwellings of the Rito are very much like those alrejidy described. 
The caves themselves are poor in relics except those of the upper tiers. It 
appears that where the cliffs rise vertically, terraced houses were built using 
the rock for the rear wall.* These are one, two and even three stories 
high and leaned against the cliff. Sometimes the upper story consistedo 
a cave and the lower of a building." 

The country west of the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of the 
Rito de los Frijoles is wild, with deep canyons traversing it 
like gashes cut parallel to each other from west to east. They 
are mostly several hundred feet in depth, and in places ap- 
proaching a thousand. On the northern walls, facing the 
south or east, caves, usually much ruined are met with, in al- 
most every one of them. There are also several pueblo ruins 
on the mesas, about which I have only learned from the Indians 
that they were Tehua villages, and that their construction, oc- 
cupation and abandonment antedate perhaps by many centuries 
the times of Spanish colonization. 

Another locality is mentioned by Mr. Randelier and is il- 
lustrated by the plate. 

Almost opposite San Idlefonso begins the deep and pictur- 
esque cleft through which the Rio Grande has forced its way. 
It is called **Canyon Blanco," "Canyon del Norte," or "White 
Rock Canyon. " Towering masses of lava, basalt and trap form 
its eastern walls; while on the west these formations are cap- 
ped, a short distance from the river, by soft pumice and tufa. 

Major Powell also speaks of cave-houses which were con- 
structed in the midst of the extinct craters of San Francisco 
mountain. He savs: 

"In the walls of this crater many caves are found, and here again a vil- 
lage was established, the caves in the scoria being utilized as habii.itions of 
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men. These little caves were fashioned into rooms of more symmetry and 
convenience than originally found, and the openings of the caves were 
walled. Nor. did these people neglect the gods, for m canyon and craters 
of this plateau were utilized in like munner as homes fur tribal people, and 
in one cave far to the south a fine collection of several hundred pieces of 
pottery has been made," 

Major Powell speaks of Indians who built pueblos some- 
times of the red sandstones in canvons and oftener of blocks 
of tufa. He says this material can be worked with great ease 
and with crude tools. Of the harder lava they cut out blocks 
and built pueblos two and three stories high. The blocks are 
usually 20 inches in length, S inches in width and <> inches in 
thickness. These Indians left their pueblos on the plateau 
where the Navajo invasion came, and constructed cavate homes 
for themselves— that is they excavated chambers on the cliffs 
which were composed of tnfa. On the face of the cliff hundreds 
of feet high and even miles in length, they dug out chambers 
with their stone tools, these chambers being little rooms eight or 
ten feet in diameter. Sometimes two or more such chambers 
connected. Then they constructed stairways in the soft rock, 
by which their cavate houses were reached; and in these rock 
shelters they lived during times of war. Mr. Mendeliff speaks 
of caves and cavate lodges which are near boulder sites, and 
old irrigating ditches on the Rio Verde and Limestone Creek. 
Here the almost entire absence of cliff-dwellings and the great 
abundance of cavate lodges is noticeable ; the geographical 
formation being favorable to caves and unfavorable to cliff- 
dwellings, whereas on the Canyon de Chelly there are hundreds 
of cliff-dwellings and no cave-lodges. This is accounted for as 
an accident of environment where the conditions are reversed. 
He says : 

"The relation of these lodges to the village ruins and the character of 
the sites occupied by thtm, supports the conclusion that they were farming 
out-posts, probably occupied only during the farming season according to 
the methods followed by many of the Pueblos today, and that the defensive 
motive had little or no influence on the selection of the site or the character 
of the structures. The boulder- marked sites and the small single-room re- 
mains illustrate other phases of the same horticultural methods, methods 
somewhat resembling the "intensive culture," of modern agriculture, but re- 
quiring further a close supervisfon or watching of the crop during the peri- 
od of ripening. As the area of tillable land in the Pueblo region, especially 
in its western part is limited, these requirements have developed a class of 
temporary structures, occupied only during the farming season. In Tusay- 
an, where the most primitive architecture of the Pueblo type is found, these 
structures are generally of brush; in Canon de Chelly they are cliff -dwell- 
ings; on the Kio Verde they are cavate lodges, boulder-marked sites and 
single house remains; but at Zuni thevhave reached their highest develop- 
ment in the three summer villages of Oju Caliente, Nutria and Pescado." 

Mr. Brandclier .speaks of caves and cavate houses on the 
upper Gila and of others in Chihuahua. In both of these 
localities the region is wild and mountainous, just such as we 
would naturally expect to find occupied by cave-dwellers. 
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They resembled in this respect the home of the Troglodgytes 
in Europe. 

Sacrificial caves, and spots sacred as shrines are quite nu- 
and about, Thunder Mountain, and a host of legends 





and folk tales cluster around the towering Table Rock. There 
are also pictographs and symbols near the caves and cliff- 
dwellings of the San Juan and the west of the Rio Grande; but 
these cave-lodges seem to be destitute of them, showing that 
they were only temporary places of refuge. Concealment was 
one object. The following is the description of the cavate 
houses on the Upper Gila: 

"These buildings octupy four caverns, the second of which towards the 
St is ten meters high. The western caie cammunicales with the others 
_ ;lv from the outside, while the three eastern ones are separated by huge 
pillars, behind which are natural passages from one cave to the other. The 
height of the floor above the bed oF the creek is fifty-five meters, and ihe 
astent is steep, in some places barely passable. To one coming from the 
mouth of the clilf the caves become visible only after be has passed them, 
so that they are well concealed. Higher up the several branches through 
whole union the Gila River is formed, cave-houses and cave-villages are 
not uncommon. Mr, Henshaw has published the description of one sit u- 
ftted on Diamond Creek, td which description I refer. As the gorges become 
wilder and the expanses of tillable land disappear, the rocks and cliffs were 
-resorted to as retreats and refuges. Whether the cave-dwellings and cliff- 
)i0uses were occupied previous to the open-air villages along the Mimbres, 
Dr whether they were the last refuges of tribes driven from their homes in 
.valley, it is of course not possible to surmise." 

According to Mr. Bandelier the cave-dwellings are to be 




I found as far south as the Casas Grandes In Chihuahua. There 
I seems 10 have been a variety of structures, some Of them very 
I elaborate and bearing the type of architecture which is com- 
I mon in Mexico, others very rude, scarcely any better than that 
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which the wild Indians would construct. The region is moun- 
tainous and so was occupied by different tribes, the Apaches 
having made it a resort. The following is a description of the 
locality: 

"The so-called Puerto de San Diego, a very picturesque mountain pass, 
asrends steadily for a distance of five or six miles. On its northern ^ide 
rise towering slopes, the crests of which are overgrown with pines. In the 
south a ridge of great elevation terminates in crags and pinnacles. The 
trail winds upward in a cleft, and is bordered by thickets consisting of oak, 
smaller pines, cedars, mezcalagava and tall yucca. As we rise the view 
spreads out towards the southeast and east* and from the crest the plain 
below and the valley of Casas Grandes. with bald mountains beyond, appear 
like atopographical map. Turning to the west, a few steps carry us into 
lofty pine woods, where tht^ view is shut in by stately trees surrounding us 
on all sides. The air is cool; deep silence re gns; we are in the solitudes of 
the eastern Sierra Madrc. These mountains fastnesses are well adapted to 
the residence of small clusters of agricultural Indians seeking for security. 
1 therefore neither saw nor heard of ruins of larger villages, but cave- 
dwellings were frequently spoken of. Some very remarkable ones are said 
to exist near the Piedras Verdes, about two day's journeying from Casas 
(irandes. I saw only the cave-dwellings on the Arroyo del Nombre de 
Dios, not far from its junction with the Arroyo de los Pilares. They He 
about thirty-five to forty miles southwest of Casas-Grandes. The arroyo 
tlows through a pretty vale lined on its south side by stately pines, behind 
which picturesque rocks rise in pillars, crags and towers. The rock is a 
reddish bre( cia or conglomerate. Many caves, large and small, though 
mostly small, open in the walls of these cliffs, which are not high, measur- 
ing nowhere over two hundred feet above the level of the valley. The 
dwellings are contained in the most spacious of these cavities, which lie 
about two miles from the outlet of the arroyo. They are so well concealed 
that, along the banks of the stream, it is easy to pass by without seeing 
them. 

The point which we make is this, that while the cliff-dwell- 
ings differ from the cavate lodges in many respects yet they 
are in the strongest contrast with the European caves while 
they belong to the same age with the lake-dwellings and the 
towers and nirhags, and show about the same style of architec- 
ture, and exhibit the same grade of advancement and prove the 
position which was taken at the outset, that the cliff-dwellers 
marked one extreme of social progress and the cave-dwellers 
or troglodytes of Europe marked the other, and the whole 
series of prehistoric structures and relics may be embraced be- 
tween them. 



THE STORY OF THE SERPENT AND TREE. 

BV W. H. WARD. 

Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 

Those who in their childhood were accustomed to read the 
scriptures, or to hear bible stories in their homes, will remember 
very vividly the one which relates to the ** serpent and the tree." 
It always seems strange that the serpent could talk, and that it 
was represented to be a human being capable of climbing 
a tree. The explanation of this feature of the story has never 
been given, and many are at a loss even at a mature age to un- 
derstand it. There is, however, a common doctrine which main- 
tains that there is a great supernatural being who is an enemy 
to the Creator, and who delights in tempting every human crea- 
ture, and that he assumed the serpent form when he tempted 
tiie first pair. The doctrine is almost identical with the Persian 
doctrine of dualism, which is to the effect that there are two eter- 
nal principles, one good and the other evil, and that they are and 
will be in conflict. This has led some to ascribe the story 
to a late date, as late as the days of Zoroaster, about 600 
B. C. Recent discoveries, however, have shown that there was 
a belief in a contest between the Creator and an evil spirit which 
prevailed long before the time of the Persian empire, even before 
the time of the Assyrian monarchy, and is one of the earliest con- 
ceptions which have been handed down by tradition. As proof of 
this,ancient myths have been cited, myths which seem to have cm- 
bodied the story in a mythologic form, and which show that what- 
ever the origin of the story of the serpent and the tree it was a stor}' 
which prevailed in the very infancy of the human race. As re- 
recorded in the scriptures it seems like a myth,yet it is not a myth, 
but rather a tradition which perpetuates one of those universal be- 
liefs which prevailed among all oriental nations and filtered 
through various channels until they became the common inheri- 
tance of all mankind. The imagery differs with different nation- 
alities and yet the idea is the same. We must consider this tra- 
dition as one of the legacies which has come down to us from 
the far east and the ancient times, and has become world-wide. It 
is not always the case that the serpent is in the tree, or that he 
talks to the woman, or appears as the tempter, yet many of the 
elements of the story as given in the scriptures are contained in 
these myths and traditions, and especially that one which repre- 
sents an antagonism between a monster dragon who often assumes 
the form of a serpent, sometimes the form of a four-footed, 
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winged creature and whose mission is to work evil. There is no 
tradition or myth that is more wide- spread than the one that 
embodies this behef. 

As further proof we may refer to the seals which have been 
discovered, some of which are very ancient, belonging to the 
ancient Accadian empire dating perhaps 4000 B. C ; others be- 
long to the period of 2500 B. C. and still others as late as the 
reign of Assurnazirbal — 900 B. C. These seals contained many 
figures of four-footed creatures with claws and wings, which 
seem to be followed by a king with horns upon his head and a 
bow and arrow in his hand. In one case the king is seated in a 
four-wheeled vehicle and has a whip in his hand. The beast al- 
ways has the mouth open and is represented as vomiting fire or 
shooting out a forked tongue and so has been called a dragon. 
The seals remind us of the Babylonian story of the conflict between 
Marduk the Sun god anr^ Tiamat the storm god, the personifica- 
tion of the watery abyss, others remind us of the story of Isdu- 
bar and the lion, and the conflict between the bull and the lion 
from which possibly the figures on the British seal namely the 
Unicorn and the lion arc derived and also the story of St. George 
and the Dragon. The figures have been interpreted as referring 
to the conflict between the nature powers which is the common 
theme in the mythology of all the eastern nations including the 
Hindoo, Chinese, Phcunicians as well as Assyrians and Chaldeans. 
The king is the personification of the sun. the monster or 
dragon the personification of the storm, the darkness and the 
abyss. The female figure is the personification of rain, the tri- 
dent is a symbol for lightning, and the whole scene a represen 
talion of the conflict between the nature powers. 

The question has arisen whether any of the seals refer to the 
story of the garden of Eden and the " Serpent and the Tree." 
Before we decide that question we shall need to examine the 
seals, analyze their difTerent parts, perhaps seperate those which 
have the serpent from those which have the dragon. 

There is quite a diversity in the seals. They belong to difTerent 
periods and nations and represent different conceptions, but the 
most ancient are the most suggestive of the scripture story. In 
some of the seals we find the figure of a serpent, or if not a serpent, 
a dragon, also the figure of the sun, the moon, the six stars or 
Pleiades. In several of them there are seated figures, male and 
female, with the serpent either between the human figures or be- 
hind the huma;. figure, but always erect as if standing on its tail. 
In several of them there is the figure of the tree standing between 
the two figures. In one seal there is a serpent which reminds us 
of the feather-headed serpent so common in America. The eye 
in the serpent's head is very similar to the eye which is used as 
an Aztec symbol and the curved tongue similar to the serpent's 
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fang of the Maya tables. This seal contains the figure of the 
crescent, the six stars, and a human form chasing the serpent, 
but another human figure is on its knees and one perhaps a priest 
standing between two trees. 

A description of these seals has been given by Dr. W, H, 
Ward and published in the Semitic Journal of Theology with 
cuts. The cuts have been kindly loaned to us and we reproduce 
the article as it shows the resemblance between the Asiatic and 
the American conception of the serpent and the dragon, and also 
shows the contrast between the scripture and Pagan story. 
Dr. Ward say.s : 

"The composite monster in Assyrian art usually called the 
dragon is a quadruped with the head and forepaws of a lion, a 
body covered with scaly feathers, two wings, and the hind legs 
and feet of an eagle. The purpose evi- 
dently is to represent a destructive 
spirit, whether an evil wind, or pesti- 
lence, or general agent of disorder. 
When appearing in conflict with a de- 
ity it was recognized by George Smith 
{Chetiiican Oini'sis, ed. A. H. Sayce, pp. 
62, 114) as representing Tiamat in 
conflict with Merodach.the divine dem- 
FiG.i.-FigurcofBeland j„ „.j,o reduces to submission the 

Dragon, after (. h<tl,h,in .*"... , , . ■! j 

(Jcnt-jAt, opp. p. 62. spirit of primeval chaos and evil, and 

creates out of it a cosmos. This iden- 
tification of the dragon with Tiamat has been generally accepted, 
notwithstanding that in the more carefully drawn Assyrian repre- 
sentations the dragon is clearly masculine, while Tiamea was 
feminine. In the very instance given as above by George Smith, 
taken from Layard's Moiiiaiitiits of Ninn-ch, Second series, PI V., 
the serfjcnt-hcaded phallus is sharply drawn. This bas relief 
(fig. /) is from Nimroad. and probably of the date of Assur- 
naztrbal, nearly c;00 B. C. 

The oldest known representation of the dragon is on a shell 
seal cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum (yfif. .3 ), 
3509 to 4000 B. C. The dragon is harnessed to a four-wheeled 
chariot in which is seated the god, whom wc may perhaps call 
the elder Bel of Nippur, hardly the- younger Bel Merodach, hold- 
ing the reins with one hand and brandishing a whip in the other. 
Between the wings of the dragon stands a naked goddess, whom 
we may perhaps recognize as Aruru, probably a form of Ishtar, 
who, accordini^ to one form of the creation story, was associated 
with Bsl in the creation of the human race, holding a sheaf ot 
thunderbolts in each hand. A wor.ihippcr stands before a pecu- 
liarly archaic form of alar, and pours a libation through the 
spout of a vase. Out of the open mouth of the dragon there 
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emerges what might be a stream, but probably is meant to sug- 
gest the forked tongue of aserpent; cf. the serpent phallus of the 
Nimroud figure. The lightnings held by the goddess correspond 
to the double trident held by Merodach in fig. i, and the single 
trident so often held by one of the gods. 

Another archaic Babylonian cylinder ( of dark-green serpen- 
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tine, "jasper") belonp;ing to the IJritish Museum has a single 
design \fig-f\- The god him.self stands between the wings of 
the dragon, who is represented in the same way, with what might 
be streams i.ssuing from bis mouth as if vomiting, but rather 
repres'jntinj^ a forked tongue. The god holds over his shoulder 
a whip and a club, perhaps an ax, while the other hand carries 
a carved cimetar weapon derived from a serpent, or more likely 
a cord attached to the dragon's mouth. This would identify him 
with the god often conventionally represented on later Babylonian 
cylinders as holding a bull or dragon by a cord, in one case with 
a distinct ring through its nose. Before the dragon is a goddess, 




I, N. io;a 



not nude, with arms outstretched, entirely enveloped in streams 
of water. Under her is a bull, being .stabbed in the shoulder by 
a kneeling, bearded hero, naked except for a cord about his waist. 
Behind him is a stream of water poured out of a vase from the 
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sky. Behind the entire scene is a star in a crescent, a human 
Rgure, and a line of inscription. 

We have seen in fig. 2 a goddess standing over the dragon. 
A later hematite cylinder of perhaps 2O0O-2.<ioi) B. C. shows the 
flounced goddess holding the lightning trident and seated on the 
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1, 54-t-T-4. 



dragon, out of whose mouth issues a stream, or forked tongue. 
The other figures are of the conventional type of the period. The 
seated goddess (fig 4) is probably the same as appears at face 
in Rich's fine old cylinder, the Ishtar supra Iconcs ( see Menant, 
Glyptiquc Oricnlal(, I., p. 163). 

In fig 5. a hematite cylinder ofabout the same period as fig. 4, 
Ishtar en face, in a flounced dress,* holding up a caduceus with 
two serpents, stands on two dragons. In the usual conventional 
forms of this goddess she stands en face with one bare leg ad- 
vanced and resting on a single small dragon or lion. 

Of the representations of the dragon thus far considered, 
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coming from the period of the old Babylonian empire, any one 
might be feminine, the sex not being indicated, although indi- 
cated in fig. 3 in a bull of the same size. 

Another form in which a dragon appears in early Babylonian 
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art is standing rampant, with wings lifted together behind, and 
with mouth open over the head of a kneeling man or attacking 
an animal. In fig. 6 the male sex seems to be indicated, although 
this is seldom the case. The cylinders of this type are usually 
thick hematites, the oldest of this material going back perhaps to 




number). 



3000 B. C, and the design is a .somewhat frequent one. Here 
the dragon plainly does not represent Tiamat, overcome and slain 
by Merodach, or subdued by .some other god or goddess, but a 
destructive demon of pestilence or tornado. 

It is not until the Assyrian period that we find a representa- 
tion of the conflict between the god Merodach and the dragon. 
The dragon is not now harnessed, trodden on and quite subdued; 
but with its head facing the god and receiving the fatal blow it 
turns to llec, as appears in fig. i, which is from the wall of a 
small temple. Other instances appear on the Assyrian seals. The 
best known example is that identified as Hel and the Dragon by 
George Smith [Chaldi-an Gcitfih, ed. Sayce, p. 114). This 
cylinder of chalcedony is the same as had long been figured in 
Layards Cullt </. Mithra, PI. XXXVil., fig. 4, and now belongs 
to the Metropolitan Museum {fig. 7). As there are several ex- 
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amples of this general design, they may properly be grouped to- 
gether before giving a general description. 

Another (/(Ig. i"! is figured in Lajard's Odti tk Mithra, PI. 
XXXIII., fig.' 4. It is a small cylinder, of "chlorite terreuse," 
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with border lines above and below. The engraved design, contains 
some scattered cuneiform characters and is distinctly Assyrian, 
or at least northern. The same design appears again on a fine 
cylinder of "saphirine chalci-dony" (fig. t/). belonging to Mr, 
R. I. Williams, of Utica, describL-d by J. Menant in the American 
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Journal of Archa-ology, II., p. 256, who thinks he finds in the 
inscription evidence ihat it is a roy.il cylinder, although he does 
not read the name nf ;iny king. The cylinder may be of a date 
700 or 800 B C. Yet another prob.ibly older cylinder is a large 
serpentine [jig- 10) belonging to the Motropolitan Museum, It 
is in unusually fine preservation, cmisidering its soft material, 
and is perhaps the most coniplule representation of the scene that 
is known. One will observe that the arrow with which the god 
shoots the dragon is a trident, and so a thunderbolt. Also both 
the larger and the smaller dragon have a large protruding tongue 
divided, or forked, at the end i^V 

A broken cylinder figured in the Colltclion Dc Clcrcq, PI. 
XXXI. , fig. 331, is peculiar in that the dragon fleeing from the 
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pursuing deity who is shooting an arrow at him, is met in front 
by another deity, or the .same deity represented a second time, 
who thrusts a double thiinderbnlt in the dragon's face {fig. 11 ) 
This latter deity has his body surrounded by the circle of rays. 
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the ccmmon form of the Assyrian deity whom Lenormant called 
Adar, and who may be rather Marduk. Yet another broken 
cylinder {fig. 12), Lajard, XXV. 5, shows Merodach shooting 
the dragon with a trident arrow. These are all the cylinders I 
know of in which this scene of the conflict between Merodach 
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and the dragon appears, the latter takingthe original form of the 
con>posite monster. 

l^t us now analyze the scene. We first observe that this 
scene is not old Babylonian, but Assyrian or Mesopotamian. We 
cannot yet distinj^uish what in art or mythology had its origin 
in Assyrian and what in Nahrina or Milanni. The latter were 
brought into clo.ser relations with Egypt, Phtenicia, and the Hit- 
tite kingdom, and we may suspect that what was new in Assyrian 
art or mythology was more likely to be borrowed from the dis- 
tricts to tin; west of Assyria than to be original, ll may well be 
that the old Habylonian legend of the fight between Marduk and 
the dragon was quite lecast in the north. Thereis evidence that 
such was the case. Indeed it took different forms in Babylonia 
itself. According to the familiar literary version Merodach is 
the champion of the gods. At the bidding ot Ka he accomplished 
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what no other god dared to attempt. Hut this is, as Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.. shows in The Aimricti'i /minial of Thfology, I, 
April, p. 469, a recension of the story which must be later than 
the establishment of the dynasty of Hammurabi at Babylon, and 
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tile consequent enthroning of Merodach as the chief (;od. Indeed, 
an older form of the myth, given in one of the creation tablets, 
makes the eider Bel ot Nippur the deity who subdued Tiamat. It 
is by no means clear that he killed her, for the cylinders older 
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than Hammurabi, as in fig*. 2 and 3, represent the dragon as not 
slain but subdued, harnessed in a chariot and driven by Bel, 
while the goddess stands on his back and wields the thunderbolt; 
or the god stands on the hack of the dragon. This dragon may 
well be Tiamat. as there is no indication of the male sex. 

When we come to examine the Assyrian cylinders we find that 
the dragon is male. This appears in figs. r. 9, [9 The same 
idea of the sex of the chaos-monster appears in the Hebrew 
stories. While Dinn is either feminine or masculine, the word 
has lost its relation to Tiamat; and the other words by which the 
spirit of disorder is designated, as zn"! and "IB. and masculine. 
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We are therefore not surprised to find that in the Persian myth- 
ology, which derived the figure, it not the substance of its dualism 
from this conflict of Bel and the dragon, the evil serpent Ahri- 
man, the foe of Ahura-mazda, is masculine. In this matter the 
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Assyrian and the Persian agree with the Hebrew notion, but not 
with the Babylonian. We miy also gather that the Hebrew 
version of the dragon story, wh>ithcr QfT^ or *|*'3n. or the serpent 

ot Genesis does not find its origin in the Babylonian of the times 
of Hammurabi and Abraham — otherwise they would have been 
feminine — but in Assyria or Mesopotamia. 

Another point which requires notice in the Assyrian repre- 
sentation of this conflict is the second smaller dragon, which 
always appears. It is of precisely ihe same form as the larger 
one, and is also masculine. Whether this smaller dragon, which 
rushes along on its four feet like a dog. is to be considered as 
accompanying Mcrodach or the male Tiamat it is not easy to 
clicidc. If the latter he may be connected with Kingu, the hus- 
band of Tiamat; it the formtr, which is perhaps more probable. 
judging from his position, he may represent the evil winds th it 
assisted Mcrodach, which would have been represented under the 
same form as Tiama*; and )'ct ":hc help-rs of Rahab" wl^.o^'stoop 
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uiiflcr" (iod. in Job 9:11, may be lieiv rrpres'^ntt'cl. On a cylin- 
der in the* Collection of Sir Henry Psirek, described by T. G. 
Pinches, we seem to see the smaller dragon attacking the larger. 

We may further observe that while the Assyrian representa- 
tion of this conflict does not tell us whether the dragon was 
finally slain, or merely subdued and enslaved as in the oldest 
l^abylonian form, yet one would naturally gather that he was 
killed; as was Tiamat in the Babylonian story which we have in 
the version which Assurbanipal brought from the southern king- 
dom; and as we know that the Hebrews of the time of the cap- 
tivity understood it, Isa. 51:9, **Art not thou he that cut Rahab 
in pieces, that pierced the dr^igon ?" C/. Job 26:12,13. 

We have seen that in passing from Babylonia to Assyria the 
myih of Bel, whether the older or the younger, and the dragon 
vv.1.1 » onsiderably modified. It was further changed until it was 
(piifr confused with another mythological story, thatof Gilgamesh 
thr mighty hunter. But there was one variation that did not 
iiff •( t thr essential meaning of the myth, and that we find on a 
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^irig'c small hermatic cylinder brought to this cniintry many 
years a^o liy Dr. Williams, a missionary in Mardiii and Mosul, 
and pre-iiim.ibly obtained in that reijion. It now ln.!iirigs to his 
ii-rphew. Mr F. Wells Williams, of New Haven, 
aniJ was first figured and described by me in the 
Bibliotheea Sacra, 1881, p. 226, and copied by 
Siyce into his edition of Smith's Chaldean Gen- 
esis, p. 90. The scene [Jig. 14) is precisely the 
^ame a< in those already mentioned, except for 
1 he vciy significant substitution of a serpent for 
the dragon. The god Merodach is the same; 
I)c is swiftly pur-.uing the fleeing serpent, and at- 
tacking it with a weapon like a sptar, or. r.ither, Fio.ie.— W.H. 
.1 sword with a curved handle that is thrust into Ward^^s Sassan- 
the serpent's mouth. Under the body of the [?" ^^^' with 
god and between his legs is an indeterminate ob- 
ject which takes the place of the smaller dragon. 
The usual accessories fill the remaining space. This cy\\n ler is 
convincing proof that in the region where it was mad.; a fjrm of 
the myth was familiar in which the spirit of evil wasco:ici,-ived as 
a serpent, as it is in G;neii t, and also in Job 26:13. " '^'■' ''"id 
has pierced the swift serpent"; and Isa. 27:1. "In that diy Yahve 
with his sore and great and strong sworJ shill p'inisi L^vUthin, 
the swift serpent, and Leviathan, the crooked serpent, and he shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea." If the Hook of Job was com- 
posed in one of the lands about Palestine, for example in the land 
of Ur, wt? have an indication of the country, where, apart from 
P.ilcstiiic. the serpsnt enti.Ted mto the myth, I very much doubt 
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whether this cylinder with Merodach and the serpent is Assyr- 
ian. It seems to me m-re probable that it came from further 
wef.t, possibly from Job's own land. It is not Babylonian, doubr- 
fully Assyrian. It may be that it wa an Egyptian influrnce tliiit 
cnntrolled the substitution of the .serpent for the dragon, as tie 
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piercinti of the serpent Apepi by the god Horus was frequently 
represented in E;;yptian religious art, and it may thus be that 
the Pt;rsian Ahrimaii combines the form of the Egyptian Apepi 
with the idea of ilie Babylonian liamat. An hitherto unpub- 
lished Sassanian seal belonging to me, of perhaps 300 or 400 A. 
D. shows how the idea of the conflict was retained, although the 
serpent, at this late time, had acquired seven heads, and wc have 
here not so much an echo of the seven-headed beast of Rev 13:1 
as an anticipation of St. George's dragon (_/^ ij). 

The later Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and other cyhnders ex- 
hilil great license in the representation of both Merodach and 
the dragon. The latter very frequently becomes a sphinx, plainly 
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Fk;. i7.-Cylinder with \V. H. Ward. 

an Etjyptian perversion. It also becomes an ostrich, as in a 
strics i)f cylinders <)f which the one best known is that of an 
Armenian kin'j. Another is given in fig 16, belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum. In this case the smaller dragon has also 
become an ostrich, although in these altered forms it was usually 
quite omitted. As an illustration how the scene came to be con- 
fused with that of Gilgamesh wc may observe fig. 17. a fine cyl- 
inder in my own collection, on which, while Merodach retains 
his characteristic form and weapon, he holds up a bull by the 
hind leg, quite in the ro/c of Gilgamesh. 

It would be interesting to trace the stages of tradition by 
which the dragon under its original form when adopted by the 
Hittites passed into an eagle with the head ot a lion, and after- 
wards with two lions' heads, and later two eagles' heads, and how 
this emblem of the Satanic principle was adapted as a heraldic 
device by the Selijukian Turks, and how this two-headed eagle 
is now honored as their emblem by the Austrians; but this would 
be aside from ourjopic, which is the fight between Bel and fhe 
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It is sufficient to have traced this most ancient of all 
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pictorial representations of the eternal struggle between good 
and evil from the very cradle of human civilization and religion, 
in Endu and Nippur, to Assyria and the Genesis serpent of 
Eden, to the dualistic theology of the Avestas, and finally to the 
{jreat victory oi the English St. George over the dragon. 

Before concluding this paper attention should be called to an 
apparently very archaic cylinder (fig. 18) given by M. Hcuzey in 
the Revue Archtolo^iquc, 1895, p. 307. Although M. Heuzey 
is an authority of the first rank, I should desire that this cylin- 
der, a.id several others given for the first time in this paper, the 
present location ol wh'ch is not stated, might be further studied. 
The cylinder is a remarkable one, and appears to show us the 
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•^ame details as appear in fig. 2 and 3. The design is too admira- 
ble and fresh to make it seem possible that it should be a forgery, 
and the suspicious points about it may be due to the recutting 
which dealers too often attempt with worn cylinders." 

This description of the seals given by Dr. Ward is admirable 
but it will be noticed that he makes no attempt to interpret the 
seals. It would seem from all that we can learn that the seals 
can be divided into three classes, as follows : first, a class 
which represents the serpent in the natural form sometimes 
with a tree, sometimes without; second, a class which contains 
the figure of a warrior armed with a bow and arrow or other 
weapons, but no female figure; third, a class which represents 
the divinity as a king attended by a queen and having the sym- 
bols of power above, sometimes associated with a human pair 
which may be supposed to represent historical personages. 
Such is the division which is suggested by the study of the cuts 
themselves without regard to the history of the "finds." a di- 
vision which indicates the order of time and the projjress of 
art and civilization. If this is correct then it follows that the 
story of the "Serpent and Tree" preceded the conception of 
the contest of the nature powers. This thought has occurred 
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to many of the writers on oriental subjects, among them J Jr. A. 
H. Sayce, George Smith and Mr. Boscawen. some of whom 
have held that the dragon meant the same thing as the serpent, 
others have held that it. as well as the serpent, represented one 
of the nature powers, the absence of the tree showing that it 
could not be identified with the scripture story. This is virtu- 
ually the position taken by IVof. Davis who seems to hold that 
the story of the "Serpent and Tree" was entirely different, 
from tl:e myth about Tiamat, the dragon, and Marduck, the 
king god, as the one belonged to scripture, but the other be- 
loniied to pagan mvtholocrv.* He savs : 

*' 1 lie thought came t(j Geo. Smith as it has come to every 
reader of Babylonian tradition since, that there may be some 
connection between the dragon of the Chaldean creation story 
and the serpent of the (icnesis. Tht- formidable Tiamat com- 
monly called a dragon because terrible by nature and repre- 
sented as a composite monster, was the disturber of order and 
the enemy of the gods. The serpent of the book of Genesis 
souglit to undo the work of (lod by seducing man to rebel 
against his n.aker. The idea of som-; connection between these 
two foes of good is ali.iring, but on reflection it does not seem 
probable. The accounts of the convict of Marduk with Tiamat 
and of the temptation of man are not counterparts. They re- 
late to entirely different events. So much is clear. But although 
the events are entirely different the same evil being might be 
a prominent participant in both. The two narratives might re- 
late to different episodes in the career of the same incarnate 
agent of evil. 

The art and literature of I^abylonia, at present available, 
are equally at variance with the theory that Tiamat's conflict 
with Marduk and the serpent's seduction of the woman are but 
different episodes in the career of the .same evil being. A cylin- 
der seal, given above, has been cited to the contrary, as affording 
the connecting link between the tempter serpent and the mon- 
ster Tiamat. 7 he seal WoS discovered by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward in the possession of the late Hon. S. Wells Williams. 
"It represents," to quote Dr. Ward's detailed explanation, **a 
fleeing serpent, with its head turned back towards a deity who 
is swiftly pursuing it, and who smites it with a weapon. The 
other figures in the seal have no relation to the pursuit of the 
serpent by the god. They are put in by the engraver .simply to 
fill up the space, although all separately significant no doubt. 
The small kneeling figure probably represents the owner of the 
seal. The two other figures behind the god represent no re- 
cognizable deities, and may be meant for priests. Filling up 
the smaller spacer are the female emblem Kteis six planets or 
perhaps stars of the Pleiades, and two smaller branches, which 
it would be hazardous to regard as representing the two trees 

•The pre«icnce uf thr tree :is w«II :i> t!ie serpent is jieculiar t" the scripture story but the tret* 
ttoftien omitted in the I*er<i.iii, though it is foiiiul in tht- l'.;:ypti:in am! (trttck inytn and even in 
dhe American svmh.-Is -Ki' 
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of the g[arden of Eden." (Bibliotheca Sacra 1S81, p. 224. To 
understand th^ significance of this seal it must be compared 
with others. For this purpose Dr. Ward selects a cylin- 
der made familiar by George Smith. " It will be seen." >ays 
Dr. Ward, "that this is very much like Dr. Williams cylinder. 
The dragon which corresponas with the serpent in the latter is 
in the attitude of retreat, ano turns its head back towards its 
pursuer, who is running rapidly and who shoots it with an ar- 
row. The figure of the priest is the same (reversed) and of the 
kneeling owner, as also the representation of the minor acces- 
sories, the stars and the Kteis, although the winged circle, em- 
blem of the supreme power, replaces the crescent of themoon- 
j]^od. There is also a figure of a winged monster represented 
under the feet of Bel, for which there was not room on Dr. 
Williams' cylinder, but where an indistinct line or two indicates 
that it was in the mind of the engraver. It was very likely an 

attendant of the dragon, or possibly of Bel We 

may then regard this new st al of Dr. WMliams as certainly rep- 
resenting the conflict of l)cl and the dragon, the dragon being 
figured as a serpent." 

Dr. Ward may be (allowed thus far, but no farther. No 
intermediate stor}' is supi)lied by the engraving on the seal, as 
he presently sup( oses. 

The scene depicted on the cylinder does not exhibit a tra- 
dition in which "the demiurge Bel-Merodach attacks and 
punishes the serpent by bruising its head " It has no likeness 
to the narrative in Genesis, in which the serpent is not slain by 
God, as pictured on the seal, but is condemned to go on its 
belly, eat dust, and be bruised on the head by the seed of the 
woman. There is no reason to believe that the cylinder tells 
any other story than the traditional conflict of Marduk and 
Tiamat." 

Mr. Boscawen seems to agree with Prof. Davis. He says: 
***The serpent or more properly speaking, different kinds of ser- 
pents, held a considerable place in the religions of antiquity. 
The role of the serpent varies considerably in different sys- 
tems; in some it appears as divine, protective, and benign. To 
this class belongs the Serpent of Ea — '* the wise one," which 
is an emblem of life and wisdom In other systems on the con- 
trary, it is the emblem of all that is evil and dark. In all re- 
ligions we meet with the hostile night serpent and dragon— 
the wicked principle, which is the emblem of death and dark- 
ness. In the mythology of Babyl6nia this wicked serpent is 
represented by the great dragon, Tiamat, which for myriads of 
years had coiled round the earth like a serpent around its egg, 
and which as I have already stated, is represented on the monu- 
ments as a serpent-limbed woman. The connection between 
the serpent and night, and consequently, with the long first 

•1 he Hihle nnd the M >nument-i, p Ss 
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night which pre eded the work of creation, is proved by the 
monuments, for two great mystic serpents are mentioned in the 
inscriptions. This is another evidence of the characteristic sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew account and its freedom from polytheis- 
tic elements which strangely enough keep in touch with the 
thoughts of surrounding nations. All the poetic features of 
the great nature war — one of the most universal of nature 
myths — arc found in the exploits of Ahuramazda. Indra, Vishnu 
in the East, and of Apollo, Heracles, Kadmos, Odin and Sig- 
urd in the West. The nature war was an everlasting war, day 
by day, and evening by evening it was commenced and ended. 
The serpent slam, the serpent again victorious, woundin j ihe 
heel of the victor Merodach, the "protector of good men," the 
son of Ea, and the earth-mother, Davkina. In the myth, one 
of the chief opponents of Merodach. the sor- of Ea, is the great 
serpent with seven heads and seven tails. This hydra like con- 
ception was but the demon of the week, the hebdominal ser- 
pent. In the Babylonian mythology, Merodach was the Lord 
of Light, the opponent of darkness. Light was synonymous 
with goodness, and so the Lord of Light became ** the good 
(jne," as the Serpent of Darkness became the Evil One. In so 
poetic a school of religious thought as that of Babylonia, it 
can hardly be expected that so rich a theme as this would es- 
cape a copious elaboration, and consequently the second, third 
and fourth tablets of the Creation series are devoted to the 
Creation of Light, the War in Heaven, the defeat and curse of 
the serpent, and what is more important still, valuable traces 
of the I.egcnd of the Fall. The important point is, have we 
any trace of the story of the Fall in the Babylonian inscription? 
and, if so, is it in any way associated with deith? The first in- 
dication is afforded by the seal figured in Mr. George Smith's 
Chaldean (ienesis in which a scene in many ways resembling 
the Fall is represented. A man and woman are seated on either 
side of a tree, from whose branches hang rich bunches of fruit, 
and behind the woman a serpent is rearing up. The garden of 
the gods is represented upon several seals, notably one in the 
Hague Museum, and some in the Cesnola collection. 

Mr. Boscawen has published what he believes to be the Chal- 
dean tradition of th** fall of man. contained in one of the Crea- 
tion tablets. He says: "It is clearly to be seen, that here, in a 
somewhat mutilated form, we have a most important tradition. 
It has the important element common to the Hebrew Tradition, 
of the anger of the god, here the god Sar, the god of *the hosts 
of heaven,' the 'Lord of Hosts.' who punishes with death ; the 
eating of the fruit of the asnan tree, the sin ; and the appoint- 
ment of Merodach to be the redeemer of those who had sinned. 
There are several points of special interest in this text. In the 
first place the asnan tree is most remarkable. It is a word 
which means double parallel, and evidently explains the reason 
why the sacred tree on the Assyrian monuments is represented 
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with two stalks : and also I think explains the confusion be- 
tween the two trees in the Hebrew Genesis, the tree of life and 

the tree of knowledge of j^ood and evil Still 

mure important is the word at the end of the last line but one, 
itellu *they exalted themselves,' when we consider it in connec- 
tion with the expression in the Bible *Hehold man is become 
as one of us to know good and evil.' I now come to the most 
important point of all. and one fortunately on which there can 
be no doubt on the ground of mutilation of text ' To Merodach 
their redeemer he appointed the destiny.* Here the expression 
admits of no other translation, it occurs in many inscriptions 
with the meaning ot 'restorer of satisfaction* as i:i the cise of 

obtaining satisfaction fur war or rebellion. \Vc 

have therefore in this a clear indication (.f the Merodach ac- 
cording to the Babylonian teaching. We must remember also 
that in the great tablet of the War in Heaven, it is Merodach 
who slays the serpent and crushes the brain of the creature — 
bruising his head. 1 venture therefore, with every confidence 
to say that in this little but priceless fragment we have clear 
indications that a story of the fall, very closely r sembling in 
detail that of Genesis I I 1 was current in Babylonia at an early 
period." 

It may therefore be concluded that there are in the Baby- 
lonian records distinct traces of "The Story of the Serpent and 
F'all in the Garden." 
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BV THE EDITOR. 

The recent visit of Dr. Bliss to this country has awakened 
new interest in the Exploration of the Holy Land. Dr. BIi<s 
is connected with the **Palestine Exploration Fund'* of which 
Prof. T. F. Wright has been the secretary and represent itive 
in this country and the publications of which are kept at the of- 
fice of the Antkjuakian. The last statement is very interest- 
ing as it contains an article on the prospect from Pisgah and 
the view which was gained by Moses ; also an article by Prof. 
Theophilus G. Pinches on the site of the ancient city of Kalneh, 
and the report of a visit by Chas. Hornstein, to Petra and Mt. 
Hon 

The point brought up in the article about Pisgah is whether 
the Mediterranean Sea could be seen from Pisgah and if not 
what was the meaning of the word ** Hinder Sea." The 
relief map which has been kindly loaned to us by the Central 
School Supply House, of Chicago, will show that the range of 
mountains west of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, as well as the 
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distance would prevent Moses from seeing the Mediterranean 
and the "Hinder Sea" must have meant something else. • The 
following is the explanation given by Mr. W. F. Birch. **Fail- 
ure has apparently dogged all attempts to find a point on the 
east bide of the Jordan or Dead Sea from which all the tracts 
or spots named m the Scripture may be seen in their respec- 
tive positions. The panorama seen by Moses is thus spoken 
of in Deut. XXXIV, 1-3: •*And Moses went up from the steppes 
of Moab unto Mount Nebo, to the top ( or head ) of Pisgah, 
that is fronting Jericho. And Jehovah showed him all the land, 
(even) (jilead, as far as Cana, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as the 
hinder sea, and the south, and around to, (even) to the plain of 
Jericho, the city of Palm-trees, as far as Zoar." Accordingly, 
Prof. Driver observes: (Deuteronomy" p. 419). •*The panor- 
ama is superb,through the terms in Deuteronomy XXXIV, 1-3, 
are hyperbolical, and must be taken as including points filled 
in by the imagination as well as those actually visible to the 
eye." To me it seems all but certain that the Biblical descrip- 
tion is literally true; that imagination has no place in it, other- 
wise snowy Hermon or Lebanon, which Moses entreated to see 
(Deut. 111,25), would surely have followed the mention of 
Gilead. 

I hope a friend for a day will leave Jerusalem in the 
cold hurry down to the mouth of the Kidron, take the steamer 
eight and one-half miles across the Dead Sea, and climb the 
five and one-half miles of the slopes of MoabtoTalat el Benat. 
If this be done on the first day of the last month, (the anni- 
versary of the death of Moses according to Josephus ) he will 
probably, weather permitting, be able with a telescope to dis- 
tinguish all the tracts and spots named above as being seen by 
Moses from the mountain of Nebo. It is essential to know be- 
forehand the positions of the objects to be looked for. In the 
above list seekers have been bafiled by the three limits given 
— Dan, the Hinder Sea, and Zoar. Josephus places Zoar at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea [ **Wars, IV, 8, 4 ], Dan at the 
springs of the lesser Jordan at Tell el Hady, while re- 
cent writers identify the Hinder Sea with the Medit- 
erranean. It is evident that Moses could not from Pisgah see 
as far as the Mediterranean, Pisgah was on the east side of 
the Dead Sea. Moses when he began his survey looked east- 
ward and the sea was behind him. He turned to the left and 
traced the scene and the horizon at last sees the land of Judah 
and ends with the Hinder Sea which is the Dead Sea. 

The map illustrates the point. There is nothing to mark 
on it the location of Pisgah but it will be seen that the moun- 
tains on the west would prevent Moses from seeing the Med- 
iterranean, though the Dead Sea would be in plain view. The 
valley of Esdraelon could, however, be distinguished from some 
of these points and possibly the peaks of Carmel. Mt. Tabor 
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would be prominent and the Horns of Hatten, as well as the 
Mountain of Lebanon. 

The visit to Petra by Mr. C. A. Hornstein has brought out 
some new facts with reference to old localities, for it embraced 
the region about Mt. Hor as well as the ruins of Petra, for the 
first dates back in history to the times of Moses and Aaron per- 
haps 1450 years B. C. The architecture of Petra bears the 
impress of the palmy days of Roman grandeur, perhaps 2000 
years later. 

The best part of tl is article is that it is illustrated by a series 
of plates, one of which shows the wall of the castle, another 
the tower at Kerak, a third the monastery at Petra, and a fourth 
the summit of Mount Hor. The following is the description: 
•*Mount Hor is composed of sandstone of different shades. It 
has two peaks. On the north east peak is situated the tomb of 
Aaron. We could see the white dome and little square build- 
ing enclosing the tomb. It was a gre t disappointment not to 
be able to ascend. The plate shows the two peaks with all their 
weather-worn but rugged lines and terraces with a gorge or 
deep water-courses below them. It is the nearest and best 
view of this famous mountain ever presented. 

The monastery of Petra is better known, as engravings of it 
are common. The following is the description : *' Facing the 
south-west and cut out of the solid white lime-stone rock is a 
large temple, called the Deir or Monastery. It is much larger 
than any of the other temples, though not nearly so magnificent 
as the Kasneh with regard to coloring and design. It is 151 ft. 
long by 142 ft. high. The facade is ornamented with columns 
and niches but no figures whatever. There may at one time 
have been images or statues in the niches, but these have en- 
tirely disappeared. On the top of the dome over the middle 
niche is an urn like the one surmounting the Kasneh. The in- 
terior consists of one large room, 36 ft. 9 in. by 39 ft. 8 in. 
At the north end is a recess, for an altar, with two steps on 
either side leading up to it; it is 14 ft. wide by 8 ft. deep, and 
raised 4 ft. above the level uf the floor. We noticed two holes 
on each side of the recess in the angles of the walls, above the 
steps, such as are made to tie animals to. It is possible that 
these were used to secure the animals brought for sacrifice. 
The doorway is 30 ft. high and 17 ft. wide. Another item of 
interest is a table of typical Siloam letters taken from earlier 
gems, later gems, the Siloam inscription and coins. The state- 
ment contains a fine tribute to Mr. C. W. M. Van de Velde 
who in the year 185 1 undertook unaided and at his own cost 
the task of producing a reliable map of the **Holy Land" 
achieving by indomitable industry and perseverance such suc- 
cess that those engaged in later years by the ** Palestine P^x- 
ploration Fund" frankly admitted the complete exactitude of 
all that he had done. The French government in honor of his 
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merit made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The fol- 
lowing books are announced: Dr. Bliss' account of his three 
years work at Jerusalem, under the title of **Excavations at 
Jerusalem, 1894 and 1897." A new work by Lieut. Col. Condei 
called the ** Hittites and their Language." Also a book on the 
"Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem" describing the condition of Pal- 
estine under the Crusaders. Col. Conder is also the author of 
a book entitled. "Hand-book to the Bible." 



EGVPrOLOGICAL NOTES. 

liV WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. I'H. D., SC. D. 

Dk Petkik at Dexderah. — This eminent excavator returned 
to Englai.d the last of April after three months of careful ex- 
ploration at the siiG ot the cemetery of Denr^erah. His associ- 
ates were Mr. Mace of University College, London, Mr. Davis, 
bkiilcd as an artist, and Mr. Maclvor, whose special duty was to 
take .scientific measurements of many hundreds of skulls and 
skeletons. 

Prof. Petrie found the whole tract full of cemeteries.mostly of 
the old empire and the eighteenth dynasty. All important tombs 
were carefully examined, and a vast amount of data obtained. I 
can only summarize some of his results or **finds** in chronologi- 
cal order 

Fourth Dynasty — A fine stele of Abu Suten. Its translation 
will be awaitt d with interest. 

Sixth Dynasty — Three great mastabas (tomb edifices) con- 
taining the tombs of officials under Pepi I and H, with carved 
stone panels and false door steles. One of the edifices had a 
long brick tunnel like a pyramid passage, with a semi-circular 
arch, the oldest specimen of the kind. The chambers, or vaults, 
were lined with stone, sculptured and painttd, offerings and 
bands ot inscriptions. 

Sixth to Sevcfith Dynasties — A very valuable and interesting 
religious text was found by Prof. Petrie. He considers it the 
most important since the pyramid texts. He made out some 
15,000 signs after ten days of studying and copying. This great 
inscription was upon a colos.sal sarcophagus of a Prince named 
Bcb. Is he the Beba who was <;overnor of the city of Pepi of 
the sixth dynasty ? 

Eleventh Dynasty — This dark period is represented by a 
beautiful double statuette of finest finish, of a man named Men- 
huhotep and his wife. He ha^ In^t his heac; her statue is per- 
fect. A th )U'iand [) 'und stele of a man named Khnum-ei-du 
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has a thousand hieroglyphs. I regard these tokens of this dy- 
nasty as peculiarly valuab'e. 

Twelfth Dynasty — Probably — A large stone heap covered the 
remains of a woman with an armlet of garnet and silver beads, 
two find scarabs, etc. In the tombs were small stone vases and 
an exquisite durite shell , a bronze battle axe of open work with 
a kneeling figure in it. 

Nineteenth Dynasty — Among the spolia of this historic period 
arc bronze vessels for the temple, such as an incense-burner, li- 
bation vases, luted vases, bowls, etc. 

The Plotemaic cemetery contained tombs of but one type. 
For example, the stairway descends to a chamber in three sides 
of which are recesses, each holding from six to eight mummies. 
On one body eighty armlets were found. Labels of limestone 
in demotic were attached to some of the bodies, and all mummies 
had their heads turned inward with precision, so that study of 
the tags may yet reveal the words "this side up with care." If 
my readers think there was little humor in a people so devoted 
to the mortal and moribund side of life, let them open a piece of 
a papyrus recently found at Tonnah. in which cats and rats are 
made to exchange places and play attendance. A cat holds up 
a mirror for her mistress to study the set ot her fine clothes. A 
barber cat shaves a dandy rat. A cat nurse tenderly carries an 
infant rat in her arms. And so on. 

The Roman remains — a large assortment of fine glass mosa- 
ics, a collection of coins, including 242 of Diocletian to Constan- 
tine, and of over 2000 of Constantius to Arcadius. These objects 
were found in animal-catacombs, sometimes hundreds of feet in 
length and from eight to ten in width. 

It would seem that a round $5,000 had been expended by 
Petrie; but Si. 750 actually covers his total out put in situ. 

Identification of Mkne>.' Tomb — Dr. Borchardt, of the Ger- 
man School of Archaeology at Cairo, makes a plausible and rea- 
sonable claim that the tomb at Negada claimed as that of the first 
king of historical Egypt is genuine. The Horus — name occurs in 
all the inscribed objects of this tomb, and which maybe translated 
"The Warrior." In a sort of cartouche,|bcneath the title 'Lord of 
Vulture' and Serpent-Crown in a sign which means Mn. No other 
king could be thus designated but Mencs. Now if Borchardt is 
right, Mn confirms Petrie's theory that the Hammamat road from 
the Red Sea to the Nile was the path by which the dynastic civili- 
zation entered Egypt. For Menes would wish to be buried oppo 
site this road,where he greeted the Nile, rather than at Memphis 

The Egyptian Research Account is conducted by Dr. Petrie 
independently of the Egypt Exploration Fund and principally 
for instructing students. Its record of discovery is brilliant. Mr. 
Quibell, now Petrie's deputy, has been making valuable discov- 
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eries at the site of the temple of Nekhan, and had already found 
portions of a bronze statue of Pepi I. of finest workmanship. Only 
an age skilled in that art could have produced such a superior 
bronze statue, much larger than life size. 

Branches of the Fund, or, more properly, local societies are 
fast forming in America. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and now 
New York and New Haven have established branches affiliated 
directly with the Fund in London, Much more money should 
be raised through those local committees known personally in 
their localities. With their local eflTorts supplementing the cen- 
tral office (in Boston) which represents the American Branch, 
the income for exploration should be doubled. A generous 
rivalry and a desire to obtain antiquities for the local museums 
should bring it about. 



EDITORIAL. 



THE LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN WORKS OF 

GLADSTONE. 

The prestige of a great name has been given to the study 
of archaeology; no less a name than that of the late premier of 
England the Hon. William E. Gladstone. This is significant 
for the study of classics has to a degree fallen into disrepute, 
and seems likely to be neglected. 

The commendations of the American press have been num- 
erous since the death of Gladstone. The majority of them 
have been in reference to his political career and his statesman- 
ship. A few have spoken of his literary and archaeological 
tastes. We are happy to quote from these and give a list of 
his literary works. The Literary World says : ** It is 
the venerablcncss of Mr. Gladstone that expands all other 
other aspects of him, until he stands before the imagination as 
a sort of mythical reality, if such a paradox be thinkable. The 
year of his birth was the year Napoleon Bonaparte divorced 
Josephine. I le was nearly three years old — old enough to lis- 
ten to the story of the exploit with childish wonder — when the 
British "Guerriere" fell a prey to the American 'Constitution" 
off the straits of Belle Isle. He was a boy of nearly six when 
the battle of Waterloo was fought. He was in his tenth year 
when Victoria was born. So far as years are concerned he 
might have known Keats, Shelley and Byron. He was a con- 
temporary for twenty years of Sir Humphrey Davy, for eigh- 
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teen years of Beethoven, for seventeen years of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, for eleven years of George 111. He was 
born in the same year with Tennyson. Darwin, Mendelsshon, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mrs. Browning and Hdgar A. Poe. 
of which distinguished .tjroup he was the sole survivor 
The literary work of Mr. Gladstone, however, most interests 
the antiquarian scholar. 

His favorite book was Homer and for a long time he was 
the best authority on it. The following titles with their dates 
will show how persistently this man of large affairs, and great 
political responsibilities continued his Homeric studies. 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 1858. Ancient 
Greece, 1^5; Juventus Mundi; or Gods and Men in the Hom- 
eric Age in Greece, 1S69. Homer, D. Appleton & Co.. 1878. 
Landmarks of Homeric Study, Macmillan. i8go. A Transla- 
tion of the Odes of Horace, Macmillan, 1894. 

The political career of the **Grand Old Man" has been more 
variable but the following words written by an English Clergy- 
man* in this country are true : 

**The whole course of Mr. Gladstone's life was one continu- 
al development, beginning in the environment and under the 
training of old English toryism, and moving ever forward to- 
ward the loftiest liberalism and the unswerving support of great 
principles of righteousness and liberty as they appealed to his 
judgment and above all to his conscience. It may be 
agreed that Macauley's estimate of the Gladstone of 1830- 
40 was a fair picture of the man up to that time ; but in the 
very matter of religious intolerance which came to him as a 
heritage of birth and training, and which was the subject under 
review by Macauley, Gladstone proved his growth and loyalty 
to conscience by disestablishing the Irish church when con- 
vinced that it was not the church of the Irish people. 

Of course the right or wrong side of a question depends up- 
on the point of view, but the world credits Gladstone with be- 
ing on the right side of many issues, notably : 

1. Condemning the opium war ajjainst China. 

2. Assisting^ in the repeal of the rorn laws, so that ihe people coulJ ob- 
tain lint »xcd bread. 

}. Successfully agitating against the Neapolitan oppression and out- 
la^jrs on political prisoners 

\, Co-operating with Cavour in reconstructing and establishing the 

kniK^l**"* <*^ Italy. 

^. Various measures of reform of the political franchise up to the point 

oi (practically) universal suffrage in Great Britain and Ireland. 
(I. Connncndation of the enfranchisement of woman, 
*/. I )efense of the right to parliamentary honors without religious tests. 

All these are outside his great triumphs of financial policy, 
tlu' Irish land act, and his endeavor to remove a cancer which 
\ux\\ ior years eaten into the vitals of Ireland. 

Wo might add, however, that it was by his influence chiefly 

• l^ \ Ml lUirgrjis. in the Chicago Record. 
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that the great precedent of arbitration was established in the 
matter of the Alabama claims ; that he who in his early days 
voted as a true tory a<^ainst the ballot was afterwards foremost 
in its defense, and that it was his voice which twenty years ago 
aroused the moral sense of all England and half Europe against 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, compelling the "unspeakable Turk" 
to desist. Again, as recently as two years ago, he almost ac- 
complished a similar result from the retirement of his sick 
chamber. 

The most praiseworthy feature in his character was that he 
was true 'o his religious convictions and wrote and spcke as he 
believed and had the most remarkable courage. His contest 




with Huxley over the question of the order of the Creation and 
its harmony with the days mentioned in Genesis I, has been 
referred to in this journal- The Editor of the American Anti- 
quarian was invited to take part in the discussion by the Secre- 
tary of the Victoria Institute and it was proposed to 
make a special parnphitt of the article which should be pre- 
pared tor general circulation. I his was cnti>iderrd dt the time 
great coiuplimenl but modesty compelled him lo decline Smte 
then some of the best literary work has been accomplished as 
the following list of religious articles and books will show: 
Church Principles Considered in their results, 184]; Remarks on 
Recent Commercial Legislation, 1845; Letters on the State Per- 
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Hccutions of the Neapolitan Government, 185 1; On Eccc Homo, 1 
1868 ; Ritualism, m ihe Contemporary Review, October, 
1S74; The Vatican Decrees, 1S64 ; Rome and the Latest Fash- 
ions in Religion, 1875 ; Vaticanism; An Answer to Replies and 
Reproots, 1875; Bulfrarian Horrors and Questions of the East, 
1876; TliL- Evanfjelistic Movement: Its Parentage. Progress and 
Home. British Quarterly Review, 1879; The Might of Right, 
Lathro|i, 1880; The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, Wat- 
tits, 1890; The Works ol Joseph Butlei, Lord Bishop of Durham, 
Edited, 2 viils,. iMacmillan. 1896; Studies, Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler. MacmiUan, 1S96. 

There is a lesson in all this. There has been a tendency in 
this country for young men and collectors of all ages 10 rush 
into the field and to ncplcct the study of books altogether. 



hTlT 



'AKDEN CASTLE. 



In fact some of iho'^e who arc working in the field have sneered 
at the " arm chair " archaeologist, not realizing that >tudy which 
is often conducted in silence has gnaler effect upon the culture 
and genera! character than discovery. The explorations of Schlei- 
mann in Troy and MykenEC has awakened a great interest and his 
name has been a watchword for explorers in this country as well 
as in the eastern lands. Schiiemann was at first a si udent of Ho- 
mer and it was his interest in Homer that led him to his success 
in exploring. There is a building in England which 
will bear looking at with quiet thoughtfulness. It is the 
castle in which Gladstone conducted his so-called arm chair 
studies, namely Hawarden Castle. In the castle is a room in 
in which arc two tables, one for the study of Homer, the other 
for correspondence and the affairs of statesmen. There is an in- 
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spiration in the study of the cut as there has been an inspiration 
to such as have been familiar with the books and e-^savs which 
were written on that particular table. Both tables suj^gcst the 
activities of the man ; one his activity as a statesman, and the 
other as a student. 

As the "Providence Journal' says: "We are inchned to attribute the ap 
parent inconsistencies of this remarkable man to what we may c;ill his in- 
tellectual re>tlessness. His work in parliament would ccnstitute a career 
in itse.f, but think what he has done besides. He tlung himself prccipitnte- 
Iv into most of the controvr rsies of his day; ht plunged mto theoI(«gy. into 
criticism, into history, into economics ; on any subject wh<iteve» th^t most 
insignificent of correspondence could 'draw' hmi; his willingness 10 give ;»n 
opinion long ago became iest. This intellectual restlessness then was in 
our opinion the source of his inerits and detects; and bv it the inconsisten- 
cies become explicable. He jumped so quickly from one conclusion to an- 
other, always wiih the full i;on\ iction of the absolute certainty r)f his mental 
processes that the' possibility of i )day became tne necessity of t i.norrow. 



INDIAN PLACE NAMES. 

A discussion has arisen amon^ the members of the Ethnol- 
ogical Bureau as to whether the name Ashtabula was derived 
from the Indian or European language. 

The same question was also propounded by the Editor of 
American ANtiQUARiAN, when he was writing the history of 
Ashtabula County, to Mr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who was the 
best authority at that time, in 1877. 

He answered in substance, *'that in its present form it was 
neither." At least there was no Algonquin name that could be 
identified with it. He did not think it was an Iroqu is name. 
Still there were a grqat many names given to towns and rivers 
which were taken from the "sound" and were corruptions of In- 
dian names though the Indian could not be recognized in the 
names when written out." There are names in Northern Ohio 
which were taken from Indians Chiefs such as Conneaut, which 
might be taken from the spelling for French, Asthabula might 
be French and Indian combined. "Ashta," **Bula." Other 
names are purely Indian, such as "Pymatuning," "Kanhawa," or 
"Kanawha." "Hockhocking," "Piuqa," "Miami," Piankasha " 
These names have a general resemblance of sound. They all. 
abound in aspirates and labials. 

Other names, further west, abound in Ks and Klicks such 
as Kinnikicks, others with gutturals, such as "Muscogee. The 
difference in the pronunciations here, seem to be as great as 
among the nations in Europe such as the Welsh, German, French 
and English. Any one who studies the map or gazeeteer will 
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easily recognize by the sound, alone, the names which were given 
by the English and American settlers, and distinguish them from 
Spanish and French names and generally from the Indian. 

It is not then altogether a matter of linguistic analysis or 
knowledge, though this is the last court of resort. There are 
many names about which tradition would furnish much informa- 
tion provided we could get at it. The local historians have a 
mission in this line. It may require close study and careful re- 
search, but the place names are important and should be studied 
now even though war is monopolizing attention. 



SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN ANCIENT VILLAGES 

A novel feature of the T*ucblo life is that the men and bovs 
dwell apart trom the women and the children The kiva or 
estufa is their place of assembly and sleeping place. This is an 
ancient custom, but no one knows how it was mtroduced, or its 
origin or history. Some have thought that it was because the 
cliflf-dwellers who were fugitives and constantly haunted by 
fierce enemies were obliged to place the women and children in 
the houses built high up in the rocks, while they themselves 
remained in the valleys cultivating the soil, and for convenience 
sake they built their towers and estufas near the fields. Another 
explanation is furnished by a custom which existed among the 
people who were in the neolithic age, and who were perhaps in- 
habitants of the north at the time that the climate was warm per- 
haps before the glacial age, and who migrated southward. This 
theory has been advanced by Mr. Hewitt a writer in the West- 
minster Review and author of "The Prehistoric Races of Asia." 
Mr. Hewitt maintains that it was the people of the north who 
were the founders of the permanent village life and who first in- 
troduced the measurements of time and the calendar. It was 
measured first by observing the Pleiades. The northern people 
retained a remembrance of the first birth in the warm polar lands 
of the miocene age when the sun was invisible for a great part 
of the year, as is evident from the great reverence for the con- 
stellation of the "Great Bear" which was the creed of the men 
of the Neanderthal race in the Pleistocene age. These people 
took with them the village organization led by the Pleiades. 
They call the pole-star the king star of the heavens and liken it 
to the pole which supports the roof of the huts. They worship- 
ped Orion and the Pleiades; they made the house-mother the 
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priestess of the household; they consecrated the fire to the hearth 
goddess, the Greek Hestia, the Roman Vesta. According to 
their custom no man could marry eind become the father of a 
child of his own village but must be invited by the women of an- 
other village to the seasonal dances, where the village children 
^ere begotten and were brought up by the mothers but the vil- 
age men were to the mothers only as brethren. 



THE FIRST UNIT OF TIME. 

The finst unit of time was the typical handful of days represent- 
ed by four fingers and thumb, and the week became the five days. 
This is the earliest week of which we have any record, though 
the six days of the Pleiades became known early. After the 
moon was worshipped the sacred week, among the sun-worship- 
pers became lengthened to seven days ; the twenty-eight days 
of revolution divided into four ; the story of its introduction is 
told in the Greek mythology of Hermes. 



UNIVERSAL BELIEFS. 

There comes a time when religions which make an important 
factor of the supernatural, find themselves in conflict with the 
progrrss of knowledge, and especially with a growing belief in a 
rational order of the univ:;rse. Symbolism then ofltrs them a 
way of safety which they have more than once taken advantage 
of to keep pace with their times If we take people in an infer- 
ior degree of religious development, we find them having fetiches 
— that is beings and objects arbitrarily invested with super hu- 
man faculties; the idols or fetiches carved into resemblance of a 
man or an animal ; but we sometimes discover symbols among 
them, which imply also the desire to represent the abstract by the 
concrete. There will be nothing to hinder our studying with 
great care the rites and traditions of their heritage, we only 
will make of them symbols of the truths common to all nations 
and races, and will consequently be able to treat them as we do 
•the rites of certain churches, mere local forms equally legitimate 
in all countries. 

The universal beliefs are after all, as Cicero has shown in his 
"Tusculan Questions" the exponent of certain self-evident truths. 
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and the foundations of all religion. If the Emperor Maximilian 
could say that "there was nothing in man >^hich was foreign to 
himself," we, surely, who ehjoy the light of what we call the 
revealed truths can look upon all with the same charity. We 
may pity those who hive s > long struggled with ignorance and 
oppression, and have had their minds obscured, but we are not 
to despise them, on one hand, nor are we to exalt them on the 
other If there are those who would bring down the beliefs which 
are embodied in the scriptures to a level with the blind gropings 
of pagans, and make primitive man a teacher of the educated, the 
savage better than the civilized, we need not be disturbed. When 
the mind opens to the notion of an abstract or invisible god it, 
can preserve its balance. Finally when we come to conceive a 
Supreme God, of who n the old d'-vinities are simply shadows 
the ancient figurative repre.sentations of the nature powers, with 
few of the qualities or attributes of the superior or the supreme 
being into which the divine word resolves itself, a religious 
condition may be reached in which all cults may be studied and 
yet be a source of inspiration. There are certain truths which 
are too palpable to escape the ignorant and superstitous. These 
are: first, the existence of a supreme being; second, the inevitable 
contest between good and evil; third, the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil; fourth, the immortality of the soul, or at least, 
the existence hereafter; fifth, the doctrine of resurrection; sixth, 
the anticipation of some one who should act as deliverer or re- 
redemer. He may be represented as a nature power; or as a per- 
son who suffers the attacks of an enemy, .still he is regarded as a 
friend of men. His work may be confined to the tribe or to the 
nation, or to the sect; still there is generally the same character 
ascribed to him. If these are found in th^ bible of all nations there 
is certainly no reason why we should throw away our own bible 
or seek to put it on a level with other books. The savage would 
say " We were so taught by the ancients." We should cer- 
tainly be as reverent as the savage. Among the universal truths 
which seem to have been taught by nature as well as transmit- 
ted by man the most important is that which relates to the res- 
urrection. This has been generally regarded as purely Christian 
and exclusively taught in the scriptures; but any one who has 
become familiar with the science of comparative mythology will 
be convinced that this is an error. There are parallel lines in 
which the doctrine has been transmitted, and it sometimes seems 
as if there were many places where it has sprung up spontaneous- 
ly. Even those who were never taught have come to the con- 
ception unaided, and have had a dim apprehension which could 
not be dismissed. This is a hopeful side of human nature and 
may be set ofT against the dark side which shows man so full of 
fear and apprehension of evil. Many writers have shown that 
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the doctrine of the resurrection was taught by the ancient Egypt- 
ians and Greeks and embodied in the storv of Isis and Osiris, 
who were the personifications of the nature powers and of the 
seasons. The eleusinian mysteries were founded upon the uni- 
versal truth and owed their power to the fact that it was taught 
in all their symbols and ceremonies. 

The Egyptian '*Book of the Dead" is replete with the doct- 
rine and is worthy of study on this account. 

Thus the story of the destruction of Osiris by his wicked 
brother Set, the Greek Typhon and the scattering of his mem- 
bers symbolized the waters of the Nile as scattered by the waves 
of the sea, but Isis who symbolized the land recovered and bur- 
ied the members. Horus a young man left his hiding place in 
Buto in order to avenge the death of his father. Set was van- 
quished and acknowledged the new monarch Horus. who now 
assumed the crown, became the king of men, and Osiris ruled 
over the kingdom of the dead as king of eternity. The members 
of his divine family have died but their souls live as stars in the 
sky; that of Horus as Orion; that of Isis as the Dog- Star but the 
soul of Osiris dwells in the bird Benu. the Phoen x of the Greeks, 
which was perched on the branches of the sacred tree above the 
coffin of Osiris, the tree symbolizing the life, in this case, as it 
did in the palace of Byblos, in which the chest was hidden. 
Horus took the form of the great sun disk with wings therefore 
the great sun -disk was placed over all the doors in the temples. 



SERPENT EFFIGIES IN THE CITY OF BENIN. 

The capital of the kingdom of the same name now in ruins 
was forn erly the religious metropolis of a wide area. The home 
of a race supposed to have derivtd its origin from Egypt, it was 
discovered at the close of the 15th century The first detailed 
picture of it was published by the Dc Bry Bros , in 1600. It has 
been recently visited and described by C. H. Reed and O. A. 
Dalton. Some facts were brought out that are as strange as 
those made known by the late J. W. Bent, in Mashonaland. So. 
Africa, which seem to give foundation to the report that the 
houses had an atruim and impluvium after the Roman fashion, 
and almost confirms Burton's conjecture that this style of archi- 
tecture may have actually been derived from the Roman colon- 
ies in North Africa. There were compounds not far from the 
palace surrounded by mud walls, and at one end stood carved 
ivory tusks supported at the base by human heads of cast metal. 
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On the altars were maces for killing victims; other tusks sup- 
posed to represent kings or gods were arranged on each side of 
the central door with the points turned to ihe wall. Tusks were 
found in fetish houses in several towns, as also were cast metal 
and woodtn heads, life sized wooden birds, and sticks surmount- 
ed by a carved hand with pointing index. The hand and arm 
are frequently represented on metal objects and are cither cast 
or chiseled. 

Some of the rooms had transverse beams covered with metal 
plates ornamented with divers figures. This peculiarity had also 
been observed by earlier visitors, tor it is mentioned by Dapper, 
who speaks of pillars cased in metal/*on wliich are engraved 
their victories, and which are always kept very bright." 

The palace itself had several points of interest. It seems to 
have had \n the centre of one side a pyramidal tower 30 or 40 ft. 
high, which is remarked by several travellers, and caused Captain 
Fawckner to compare the whole building to a British shot fac- 
tory. From the top of his factory was fixed a cast metal snake, 
the head of which came down to the gri)uiid, while the body was 
as thick as that of a man. Lieutenant King was told in 1820 
that this snake had been there for centuries, and this may be 
true, for Van Nyendael evidently saw more than one snake cast 
in metal on different parts of the roof. It may be noticed that 
where the snake occurs it is usually represented head downwards . 
When the city was entered this year, a similar snake was also ob- 
served on the roof of the palaver house. 

The carvings on the ivory tusks also contained serpents. 
One of these represents the God of Warriors. From his head 
issue two crocodiles, each devouring a fish; a third crocodile 
comes down between his legs, and has in its jaw a cow (?) or 
sheep, which is itself browsing upon a plant. Across his body 
the figure holds a long two headed snake, with a frog in each of its 
mouths. Snakes devouring frogs are found upon cast heads and 
masks. In the centre of the plate and on the right and left are 
two tortoises. — Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 



HAWARDEN CASTLE 

Both in ancient and modern history Hawarden is of interest. 
In 1264 the castle was the scene of the memorable conference 
between Simon de Montford and Lleyelyn, prince of North 
Wales, in which a compact of mutual support was agreed upon, 
and consequently was but poorly kept, for in 1 281 Llewelyn 
turned traitor, and with David led the Welsh in a night attack 
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on the castle, which they took, and in all probability burnt and 
left partly a ruin. The castle was some years later repaired by 
Robert de Montall, and to him is the buildinp; or the keep, or 
doifj'on of the castle, attributed. The keep is circular, and is 61 
feet in diameter. The base of the wall is about 15 feet thick, 
while it tapers to about 2 feet at the rampart line, divided into 
two stories. The upper story was the state apartment of the cas- 
tle, while the lower one was used as a store room. Adjoining 
the state apartment is the chapel, entered through a small door- 
way, with a pointed head. There is a small window between the 
chapel and the adjoining window recess, through which the con- 
secration of the host could be seen. 

After the Norman conquest Hawardcn was included in the 
grant of land given to Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and in 1337 
it passed into the hands of the Earl of Salisbury, and, reverting 
to the crown, was given to the Duke of Clarence. Henry IV, 's 
second son, and in 1454 it came into the possession of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, afterward Lord Stanley, and for 200 years Hawarden 
remained in this family, but in 1653 it was seized upon and sold 
to Chief Justice Glynne. At the restoration an effort was made 
to recover Hawarden for the Stanley family, and a debate on 
the question took place in the house of lords; but Hawarden re- 
mained in the possession of the Glynne family until the death of 
the last baronet ( 1874), when the lordship ot the manor, by a 
family arrangement, passed to Mr, Gladstone's eldest son. It is 
thought that a fortified camp existed on the site of the ancient 
castle prior to the Norman conquest. The exact date of the cas- 
tle is unknown, but it seems almost certain that it was erected 
during the reign of Henry HI. and probably added to in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward I. 

The park comprises about 250 acres and is divided by a ra- 
vine, which passes the ancient castle.— TX*' Chicago Record. 



CREATION RECORDS.* 



DISCOVERED I 



A strange thing connected with the advance of archzeology 
is that it ha'i brought to light so many records which have to 
do with the creation, and the division of the earth and the sky 
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l«l Cid« uid Bible Csunlriei." London, David Noll, ijairi, Snud, iB^iS. 
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the revolution of the sun and moon and heavenly bodies; the ex- 
istence of the north pole; and imply a knowledge of the solstices; 
the equinoxes, and other facts. These astronomical records are 
found, not in one land, but in all, and date back to the prehistor- 
ic age. They are the inheritance of the historic races, but dis- 
tributed and transmitted from one to another, until they now 
form a universal system. The key to the geography of the hea- 
vens has been furnished so that we now know pretty clearly the 
origin of the constellations and understand why there should be 
so many analogies and resemblances. The feasts which were 
celebrated among the ancient races of the east resemble those 
which are still being celebrated among the western tribes of 
America; at least, they are celebrated at the same time, and are 
regulated by the same clock, and generally follow the 
same order. The surroundings were very diflferent as were the 
employments and social conditions, but strangely the religious 
notions and customs were very similar. The resemblances are 
not accidental but must be due to transmission. 

Several books have lately appeared which illustrate these 
points and give force to this conclusion. One of these entitled 
"Creation Records" was written by George St. Clair. Another 
entitled "Prehistoric Races in Asia." written by Mr. Hewett who 
has also written a number of articles for the ** Westminster Re- 
view." A third entitled the ** Migration of Symbols " prepared 
by Goblet d'Alviella. 

A fourth book, prepared by M Soldi, a French savant, who 
has spent twenty years in the studv of the ancient symbols, and 
has adopted the theory that these embody in themselves a sacred 
language, which was based upon the principles found in 
nature, and consists in a close imitation of the forms of nature. 
All of these authors maintain that there was a transm ssion 
of thought and knowledge from a great primitive culture 
centre and that the symbols, pictographs, calendars and constel- 
ations which formerly were known in the far east were distribut- 
ed until thy reached the remotest regions of Europe and the 
North of Asia and even America. Three or four thousand years 
which elapsed between the beginning of history in the east and 
in America having given an abundance of time for the full dis- 
tribution of these symbols in this country. The first book 
touches more upon the "creation records" among the Egyptians, 
but shows the analogies common between them and those 
found in India, Assyria and Babylonia. He says: 

"The key to the Egyptian myths is lo be soujjht in the history of the 
Egyptian calendar; and we shall best understand that calendar and its 
changes by first glancing at our own." 

The early attempts to measure time are spoken of. It was 
quite early discerned that the heavens appeared to rotate on an 
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invisible axis of which the north pole is the pivot. The ''Great 
Bear" and the *'Lesser B.'ar" were used as a clock hand. Pytha- 
goras calls the two bears the two hands of the genetrix, the di- 
vinity of the pole who generated all things by the constant ro- 
tation. Homer called the "Great Bcrar/' "Arcios" Irom which 
which comes our word Arctic, and refers to it as nevei plunging 
into Ocean's baths. The "Great Bear" in Egypt was called the 
Jackal. A temple at Denderah has a circular Zodiac on its ceil- 
ing and there we find the constellation of the Jackal located at 
the pole. The Jackal constellation serves as the hand of the 
.stellar clock. Mr. Hewett maintains that the Polar Bear and 
the North Star, and the revolution of the stars about the pole, 
were known long before the days of history, when the climate at 
the far north was warm; and that this sign or symbol was trans- 
milted to all the tribes and nations, and along with the Pleiades 
became the regulator of the seasons. This author holds that as- 
tronomy was their basis of Egyptian myths. The priests were as- 
stonomers and the endeavor was to make the calendar accord 
with the divine order, and regulated the sacrifices and holy festi- 
vals according to the position of the heavenly bodies. This po- 
sition Norman Lockyer also takes. In Maspero's opinion 
the obelisk, so common in Egypt, was originally a Menhir, which 
corresponds to the monolith known as Friar's Heel at Stonehenge 
in Great Britain which was a gnomon as the rays of the sun at 
the time of the solstices passed over this and struck into the 
altar stone, so the temple at the Karnak was built in such a 
manner that the sun-light at the summer solstice entered the 
temple and penetrated along the axis to the sanctuary. These 
were the first temples. The four quarters or cardinal points 
^vere symbolized in these temples. There were four 
Egyptian goddesses who supported the heavens of the Zodiac at 
the north, south, east and west There were four houses which 
represented the celestrial spaces in which the presiding divinities 
dwelt; four gods to the elements and their wives; four constella- 
tions, the Bull, the Lion, the Scorpion and the Water-Man. The 
sacred bulls of Egypt were types of the sun. The Hindus and 
Persians associated the sign of the bull with the origin of time. 
This was after the introduction of domestic animals. "There is 
scarcely a corner of Asia." Sir Wm. Wm. Drummond says, 
where we do not find traces of adoration ofTered to the sun under 
the form of a bull." From the four quarters we pass to the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The planisphere of the temple of Den- 
dera shows four gods supporting the heavens and eight other 
gods in pairs, making twelve representing the twelve months. 
The twelve columns of the temple were dedicated, each to a par- 
ticular month of the year. The Egyptian Ra is the god of the 
circle and the twelve months are his limbs. Ra's conflict with 
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the serpent Apepi is symbolized. The under-world journey of 
Ra was represented as a voyage, but there was an earlier con- 
ception of it as a progress through the bowels of the earth, by 
an underground path which corresponds exactly with that held 
by certain American tribes. The rising sun was supposed to be 
a new fire, lighted every morning. He was pictured as a beetle 
issuing from the ground and rising on wings, but there is another 
conception of him that he passed through the ground as a worm 
leaving a hollow track. The hierogliphic sign for the earth is 
a hollow tube. There are several pictures at Dendcrathat repre- 
sent the sun cod in the form of a worm rising out of the Lotus 
at Dawn. The "Rook of the Dead" described the underground 
journey of Ra. There is a ceremony of passing through the 
twelve gates corresponding to the division of the nether-world 
itself. 
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ANTIQUITIES r 






It will be interesting iit this lime of war to remember soir 
history. The remains of Coluinbus are Eupposed to be still a. 
This hai been disputed but the box in which they were preserved was 
opened a few years ago and the bones identified. This rests in the chan- 
cel of the cathedral of Havana and a tablet on the wall recalls the fact. 
There is a chapel which commemorates the first niassof Columbus. Tra- 
dition says that it is biiilt on the spot where Columbus first heard mass on 
the Island. This is not true for Columbus died thirteen years before Ha- 
vana was founded. Not far from the chapel is Dc Soto's fort declared to 
have been built by the discoverer of the Missisiippi river to protect the lew 
inhabitBOts against the buccaneers who used to he in wait for the Spanish 
vessels when they stopped at Cuba on their homeward voyage from Menieo. 
The fort is a small antiquated structure. Its stones once yellow, have 
grown green aud gray with age, and arc surmounted by a story, itself of no 
recent date, roofed in to be used as a barracks. It is approached through 
a Moorish gateway situated opposite the middle of the plaza, which the Fort 
fronts. The latter is partly hiuden by the Intrndencia, or Treasury, a large 
building of two stories with a dark, heavy, stone arcade in front, and having 
upon one corner a square, balustered, tower-like addition. Before the Fort 
and Inlendencia is a statue of one of the Ferdinands.— The Midland Month- 



Education for June, i8q8, has an article on some characteristics of Greek 
sculpture by Henry C. Pearsons, of Alleghany, Pa., illustrated. It is a happy 
thing that the journal which has high rank as an educator should furnish 
information on Greek statuary for It U probable that a large majority of 
the teachers in the public schools of our country, know nothmg about the 
If they are so fortunate as to see them, or plaster casts of them, 
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they look at them as they would at Greek letters knowing nothing of their 
history and little of the sculptors who make them. 



The American Journal of Philosophy has an article on the Ayer papy- 
rus by Mr. Edward J. Goodspeed. illustrated by a half-tone plate. The frag- 
ment contains about thirt>-nve lines. It is in clear uncial, interspersed 
with geometrical figures, and probably dates about 200 A. D. or possibly in 
the reigns of Vespasian and Trajan. It was found by Mr. Ayer, of Chicago, 
in a small shop in Cairo. The value of the papyrus is that it gives the form 
of the Greek letters rnd the symbols used by mathematicians and throws 
light on the condition of mathematics at that time. 



The fiftieth anniversary of the Essex Institute has been celebrated at 
Salem. Gifts from W. W. Story, the Sculptor, consisting of the cradle in 
which he was rocked, and of the original plaster casts of his statues, and 
also the gift of a large amount of antique furniture, portraits and old china 
from George R. Curwin, of Salem, commemorated the ev<.nt in a substan- 
tial way. The collection of books in the library of the Institute is very 
large, numbering only the sixth in size of all the libraries in Massachusetts 
and in fact of New England. 



•* Popular Science Monthly " for June has an article by George A. Dor- 
sey of the "Field Columbian Museum," on the "Hidas and Tlingit Villages** 
with >everal cuts which exhibit the totem poles, the carved grave posts, the 
tatooing and other symbols carved in wood which are so common now. but 
which are rapidly disappearing and will all be gone before many years. 
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Complete Geography. By Alex. Everett Frye. Author of "Child and 
Nature," "Brooks and Basins.** "Primary Geography,** etc., Boston, U. 
S. A. ard London.' Ginn & Co.. publishers. 1890. 184 pages and 20 
pages of maps. 

A Manual of Geography. A hand-book for the use of Teachers and 
Pupils. Designed to be used as a study of Politico-Relief Maps. By 
Tames Howard Gore, B. S., Ph. I).. Profe.isor of Geodesy, Columbian 
University. Sometime Civilian Expert. Published by the Central 
School Supply House, Chicago. 

In no class of books has more progress and improvement been made 
than in just that which is represented by these two oeautiful school geog- 
raphies. In fact geography itself is no longer the dry, dull study which it 
once was; nor does it consist in the mere memorizing of a lot of names or 
tedious hunting up of certain other names in a net-work of lines drawn 
across the map. In modern geography the earth is depicted just as it is. 
The relief-maps show the mountains and the rivers, the valleys and the 
plains, The cuts exhibit the natural features ?.nd show what are the char- 
acteristics of each country and parts of the continent. America is discov- 
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ered fur the first time by many a c iild and peihaps with as much surprise 
as even Columbus felt. It is a positive pleasure for anyone to look at the 
pictures and see what wondeiful works of nature there are on this continent 
as well as in Europe and Asia Chimborazo, the Himalayas, the Loess 
Beds of China. Fusiyama of Japan, the North Cape and the mountains of 
Switzerland are not more attractive than are the AUeghanies, Mount Rain- 
ier, Mount Hood, and the mountains ol Central and South America, There 
are perhaps more ruins in Europe, but every child should know after he 
has studied these books that there are many ruins in ihis country and some 
of them far more ancient than those known to history, though not as much 
is said as might be of the wonderful clififdwellings of the west, nor even 
the ancient cities of the south-west. The Alhambra, the Chinese Tea- 
Houses, the Thibetan homes, the Patagonian Villages, and castles on the 
Rhine are set off against the Indian camps ; whereas, there should have 
been placed along with them such famous American Cities as were de- 
scribed by the early explorers and discoverers ; at least it seems so to us, 
though we look through antiquarian eves. We admire the cattle on the 
prairies, the men in the cotton-tie ds, the great ships on the sea. the mines 
and the oil wells, the slate quarries, the iron-works, the lumber camps, the 
Capitols, the extensive wheat-fields, the river valleys, the pampas and the 
prairies, and are pleased to see the forms of the wild animals and birds so 
artistically presented and look at the faces of the Indians which are so ac- 
curately represented that the tribe can be recognized as quickly as though we 
saw thcin in their native homes. It is a positive pleasure to renew the 
scenes and sights which have been gained by much weary travelling. It is 
like taking a long journey around the world and we grow more enthusiastic 
as we proreed. The American parents as well as children owe a debt of 
gratitude to the publishers of these books. They are worthy of all praise 
and should be introduced freely into the schools. 



Thk Studknt's Dictionary ov Anglo Saxon. By Henry Sweet, M. A.. 
Ph. I).. L. L. D. Corresponding Member of the Munich Academy of 
Sciences. New Voik: The Macniillan Co., 1897. 

An abri(lc:ement t > the large Anglo Saxon Dictionary seemed to be de- 
sirable. Accordingiv Dr. Henry Sweet, who is authority on the subject, was 
asked by the Macniillan Co. to prepare one. The difficulty in the way was 
the limited number of carele>sly written manuscripts, and the fact that 
Anglo-Saxon Diet onaries contained words which are not Old English but 
belong to Trans'tion English 1100 to 1200 A. D. or to Middle English. Old 
Eni^lish literature consists largely of translations. The result is that many 
unnatural words apptar. The first business of a dictionary is to give the 
meaning of the words in plain modern English. Quotations are next in 
importance to definitions. The spellings are, however, the most important 
of all as there are so many variations. Those who are studying Anglo- 
Saxon and "Old English" works will find this volume very valuable. The 
\'enerable Bede, the Poem of Beowulf, even the works of Chaucer and 
Spencer ran hardly be read with any satisfaction without it. These works 
are sometimes published in modern English and the writer's thouFht can 
be gained in this way, but the smack of old wine is better than cider just 
from the prtss, and so the student of English classics needs to go to the 
pure fountain undefiled. There are so many books in almost every gentle- 
man's library which need a key that it would seem as if this lexicon would 
bt* indispensible. The Saxon language spoken in England may be dividtd 
into three dialects, spoken in three epochs, the first lasting 330 vears up to 
the irruption of the Danes, called the British Saxon to which Civdmon & 
liede's Ilistory belong. The second is Danish Saxon which prevailed from 
the Dani.sh to the Norman invasion 1066 A D. At this time the French 
manners and language were esteemed the most polite accomplishments ; 
even Children at school were forbidden to read in their native language. 
The third may be styled the Norman Saxon which began about the Norman 
invasion and continued to the reign of Henry II, about 100 years. These 
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constitute the ground work for modern Eno^lish. The roots of oar present 
lan^u^ge strike do.vn into it. The result is that strength and beautv belong 
to the tree. The sweeping elms bomrtim< b over had<w the slrubs and 
prevent their growth, ^o the English language seems likely to spread over 
the globe, a-id to overshailow (.ther languages; possibly all will oe merged 
into it in time ; first the so-called romarce languages, next the Teutonic 
and all the Aryan tongues; nfter that the Semitic languages, many of whi« h 
are already dead and the rest rapidly decaying ; last of all the Turanian 
and those which are called Allo-phylian for want of a better term. The 
theory that "Volapuk" would take the place of English and other languages 
has beea abandoned. The solution of the problem is that either there must 
be a polyglot dictionary in many of the large commercial houses, or the 
English will be spoken and read by all n.itions. We place the little An,^Io- 
Saxon lexicon alongside of the Century Dictionary and say " Behold what 
tall oaks from little acorns grow." 



Wkst Florida and its Relations to the Historical Cartographv 
OF THE UNifED STATES. By Henry E. Chambers Fellow by-Courtesy 
of Johns Hopkins University. Sometimes Assistant Professor. Tuiane 
University. Series X\T, No. 5. Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
in Historical and Political Science. Herbert B. Adams, Editor. 

We-^t P'lorida is a political and territorial entity, belongin., to a period 
which elaps;;d between the time of Ferdinand I)e Soto, 1539, and the Louis- 
iana pnrciiise, 180J, The Spaniards were the first occupants though the 
French explorers, such as La Salle and Louti crossed it m 1682 and Ibtr- 
vilL^ entered it in 1698 with a company of colonists. After the old French 
war France ceded it to Spain. The eastern boundary was the Cnatt ihoo- 
rhee River, the western, the Mississippi River. After the Revolution West 
Florida was an independent state. There was a formal and final transfer 
of the Floridas to the United States in 1820. All of these facts are brought 
out by the pamphlet. It is mainlv a political view that is presented though 
a few facts are brought out in refereice to the divers populations. 



Tales of Trail and Towns. By Bret Harte. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 348 pages, price, $1.25. 

These stories are located partly in Europe and partly on the plains of 
the great west, or on the great divide. As the result there is a strange 
mmgling of European and American scenes, and a marvellous combination 
of circumstances; just enough romance about them to make them interest- 
ing to the average reader ot novels. In one of the stories namely, "The 
Ancestors of Peter Atherly," the Indian character is depicted. In another 
called "The Strange Experience of Alkali Dick," the character of a cow-boy 
is depicted. In a third, viz.: "A Fight on the Divide," the character and 
appearance of the rough miners in shown. In the fourth " The Youngest 
Prospector in Calaveras," the story of a child is told who made by accident 
the aiscovery of a rich mine. The charm of the book is that it brings each 
scene very clearly before the mind. The imagination is aroused and the 
fancy pleased. 



Trail and Camp-Fire. The Books of the Boone and Crockett Club. 
Editors, Georee Bird Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. New York: For- 
est & Stream Publishing Co., 1897. 353 pages. Price $2.50. 

The scenes described in this book are widely scattered; in Labrador, in 
Afric I, on the Little Missouri, in the Adirondacks and in Nt^wfoundland. 
The authors are as follows : A. P. Low, Lewis S. Thompson, Wm. Lord 
Smith. George Bird Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Wm. Carey Sanger. 
Madison Grant. Clay Arthur Pierce. The Editors are George Bird Grin- 
nell and Theodore Roosevelt. The illustrations are mainly of animals. 
The wounded Harte Bceste, the big Elephant, the Oryx, the Rhinoceros, 
the Gray Wolf, the Coyote, etc. The book is nicely printed, finely bound 
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and is a superb sp-'cimeii of booL-making. It will be especially interestine 
to spoilsmen. The froniisoiece represents the prince of hunters. P. H^ 
Brislon. There is in ih^ volume a plea for the abolition of the practice of 
driving deer with hounds and tor the protection of Yellowstone Park. 

A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Arthur Cusb- 
man McGitlert. Ph. D,. U. D.. Washburn Prof, of Church Hisiory in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; Chas Scribner's Sons, iPq?. 
It seems to be a crime for a theologian to write up the history of 
Christianity. Every other religion can be treated in its historical aspect, 
and the more conversant a person is with the history, the better author. tv 
he becomes. Christianity with many is not regarded as having any history. 
The very perfection of humanity :s represented by it ; but it must be dis- 
connected from all human growth and progress. The uuestion before the 
Keneral assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and before the church in 
general, is whether the corner-sione was placed on a foundation which 
was already laid, and we are building upon the foundations; or whether il 
SBall be disconnected. The exaltation of the divinity of Christ is to be 
commended: but the Great Teacher said "Before Abraham I was." The 
meaning of the Hebrew term " Yah Veh " should be understood in all its 
prophetic tiearing, for he is. was, and is to come. It the triads of the anci- 
ent Assyrians, and the modern Welsh are sacred, this triad of scripture 
should be sacred in our eyes. The broadest virsion was taken hy Christ 
when he said "1 if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me," " The Devel- 
oping Church" is a title of a chapter in this book, one of the best chapters 
and the best title. We will all stand or fall, with that banner over us. The 
disciples of Jesus injerusalem thought of themselves as a family, and con- 
version meant their mcorporation into the one household of faith. As the 
Gospel made its way beyond Palestine the same feeling continued. Christ- 
ians everywhere were conscious of belonginR to one family, and t;hrisl's 
disciples were brethren wherever they might be. It was one of Paul's chief 
concern throughout his missionary career to foster this sense of unity 
among his churches and to make it practical." Dr. McGiffert comes (ronn 
a noble ancestry and had a godly father, a good mother, and an excellent 
Christian training. The writer knew him personally as a boy in school. 
having been a pastor of a chuich in the same city where his father lived. 
He has arisen to eminence and is worthy of confidence. The book is manly, 
courageous, clear and thorough. 

Primer of Philosophv. By Paul Carus. Published by The Open Court 

Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn St.. Chicago, \8ifi. 

The fundamental principle of this philosophy, according to Dr. Paul 
Carus in thai all knowledge, scientific, philosophical and religious is a de- 
scription of facts. Facts are single and concrete events, while laws are ab- 
stract descriptions of qualities offacls that are of a general nature. There 
are no such things as self-evident principles. Experience is surely too 
narrow a foundation. This is in accord with the tenets of scientists gener- 
ally somewhat at variance wilh the principles of tht theolog- 
ians and such statesmen as Thos. Jefferson who hold that '' there are cer- 
tain self-evident truths." The second principal of the philosophical method 
is embodied in one word "Monism." "Monism stands upon the principle 
that all the different truths are but different aspects of one and the same 
truth." This is not the sense in which most scientists use the term. The 
author of the book seems to occupy a sort of middle position between the 
scientist and the theologian F.nd Is accordingly hard to understand. It 
may be that he will establish ■ system which will be understood by those 
who read his writings ; but generally those who are occupied are more fa- 
miliar with the thoughts advocated by the opposite extremes than with 
those held by the author who takes the middle path. 
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THE NUMBER OF INDIAN LANGUAGES IN WASH- 
INGTON. 

jAMICS WICKERSHAM. 

Within the limits of the State of Washington six different 
Indian languages are s[)oken, the same languages in grammar 
yet dissimilar in vocabulary. Within each of these stock areas 
there are numerous dialects spoken which differ from each other 
almost as widely as the recognized stocks. In Oregon there 
are eleven stock languages, in California there are twenty 
two, while in southern Alaska and British Columbia there 
are seven others ; from Alaska to the southern boundary of 
California, west of the Rocky Mountains there are now rec- 
ognized by students forty-one distinct and separate stock 
languages. 

Why are there forty-one separate stock languages along the 
Pacific beach, occupying so limited an area, and but nineteen 
others in the much larger area of the continent north of Mexi- 
co'? Why are there six stock languages in Washington, and but 
one in the six states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky. 
Michigan and West V^irginia ? Was this region so peculiarly 
situated that special laws operated here which did not equally 
govern in other parts of the continent? If so. what law or con- 
dition was it that produced such a variety of languages here, 
an«l why did it have such a vital force along the Pacific beach 
from Alaska to Southern California and not equally so in the 
open interior of the continent ? By what processes are new 
languages formed and what movements of races produce them? 

Negative arguments and evidences are often quite as satis- 
factory and frequently more persuasive than direct testimony. 
The Eskimo language occupies the entire coast line from 
the Aleutians to Greenland; it is spoken on the Asiatic coast 
and formerly reached southward along the Atlantic shore to 
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Nexvfoundland. Along this 10,000 miles of Arctic coast line, 
witli many of its families or tribes isolated for unknown cen- 
turies, it yet retains its purity and distinct family characteris- 
tics. Why should it maintain its purity along this lo.ooo mile 
migration route when the much shorternorth Pacific coast line 
presents forty-one equally clear, separate and distinct types of 
speech? 

The reason for this long continued integrity of the Eski- 
mo has been forcibly stated by Major J. W. Powell, director 
of the liureau of Ethnol.igy. in an interesting article in the 
February Forum, in which he says : 

"Thus in all Ibat stretch oE counlry Iherc is but one language. What 
are the conditions under which this language has been preserved in its in- 
tegrity and homogeneity ? Simply these; The territory occupied by the 
peoples speaking this language is cut off [rom the interior by an uninhabi- 
table belt of glacial land, so that tht means of communicJiion are to be 
found miinljr on the seaward side. The inhabitants, having been distnb- 
utcd over this enormous belt of coast line from a primitive tribe having one 
language, have preserved that language through all their vicissitudes and 
stages of cu'lure; while in the south east, where the Eskimoan territory 
joins territory occupied by tribes haviiiR other tongues, we find mixed lan- 
guages. The same facts appear on the southern coast oE Alaska, in langu- 
ages differentiated from the main slock by admixture with other 
languages." 

From the persistent purity uf the Eskimo tongue durin« 
its isolation and wide distribution, he concludes : 

"From all these examples we learn this impirtint fact with respect lo 
language, vif: that the ditterenti ition of two or more languages from the 
same stock, by reason of the Reparation of the people into tribes and their 
reorganization into the nation, playi but a minur part, indeed a very minor 
part, in the multiplication of languages; that the chief f-ictor in differentia- 
tion is the compounding of different primordi.il tongues." 

Max Muller recognizes these principles in language forma- 
tion: he points out that 

" The language which the Nxrivegian refugees brought lo Iceland has 
remained almost the same fpr seven centuries, whereas on its native soil, 
and surrounded bv local dialects, It has grown into two distinct languages, 
the Swedish and ibe Danish," 

He asserts, also, that the English language 

" Uid not spring from the Anglo-Saxon or Wessex onlv, but from the 
dialects spoken in every part of dreat Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modijied at different limes by the influence ol Latin, Danish, 
Norman and Krench and other elements." 

Historical examples and the highest philosophical authority 
establish the following laws among those which govern the tor- 
mation of new languages: 

1. An isolated language, unaffected by foreign influences, 
preserves its purity and original forms, 

2. New languages are formed by the process of compound- 
ing, by the admixture and compounding of different languages. 

Having now learned from the highest authority that new 
languages are formed by "the compounding of different primor- 
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dial tongues" let us return to the study of the numerous langu- 
ages upon the Pacific coast, and again inquire why there is such 
a luxuriant growth in that quarter. It is not the sea shore alone 
which produced them, for no such linguistic variety abounds 
within any similar territory on the Atlantic coast from Green- 
land to Tierra del Fuego, nor from Mexico to Cape Hoin; nor 
is there any apparent cause within the region occupied by these 
forty-one languages which explains the multiplicity. And still 
the fact remains that this suiall area of the great continent 
contains two-thirds of all the languages north of Mexico. 

Compared with the Eskimo region we have here the op- 
posite condition. — a multiplicity of languages within a limited 
area. Instead of one language along a migration route of lo,- 
oc» miles we have forty-one within a coast area of less than 
z.ooo miles. Isolation and an absence of foreign influences 
preserved the one, — compounding and admixture must have 
produced the many. This is the theory; now what are the 
facts? 

The first and principal fact is the existence of the north 
Pacific ocean current. The Kura-Siwo or "Black Stream" of 
the Japanese is formed by the northward flow of the great 
equatorial current. Leaving the land of the Rising Sun it flows 

, eastward just south of the Aleutian Islands; nearingthe shores 
of America it tuvns southward and flows like a majestic ocean 
river full along the front of th: states of Washington, Oregon 

' and California; off Lower California it turns westward and be- 
comes again a part of the great northern equatorial current. 
May not this ocean current, moving in this half world circuit 
ever since the present geological conditions in the north Pacific 
have existed, aid us? May it not have transported to this shore 
the very foreign influences which were required to produce the 
vaiiety of languages which we find here 'r Is there not an inti- 
mate relationship between this current and the forty-one stock 

I languages along its exact front? 

I Behrings strait is but forty n.iles wide, and from the ear- 
liest times men and animals, as well as trade, war and migra- 
tion have gone back and forth over the fjreat channel- When 
the barbarians of northern Asia entered America at this point 
they naturally established settlements at the best fishing sta- 
tions southward along the Pacific beach and up the Yukon. In 
their isolation, as with the Eskimo, they would speak but one 
language though spread over as great an extent of territory as 
the Athapascas. 

When the natives of eastern Asia became mariners and em- 
barked upon the Pacific currents they began to suffer from lo- 

' cal storms which then as now carried the damaged vessels off 
shore; rudderless and helpless they often drifted in the Kuro 

I Siwo far to the eastward to be cast upon the coast of America 

I between Queen Charlotte's Islands and the southern boundary 

I of California. When the first of these vessels landed its living 
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human freight in a camp of primitive American fishermen the 
formation of a new language had begun. A primordial langu- 
age of Asia was thus brought into contact with a different 
tongue coming in by way of Hehring strait, and the formation 
of a new stock by compounding was the natural consequence. 
Grant a primitive base and a reasonable — even a small — num- 
ber of east Asian castaways, and have we not an explanation 
for the existence of the forty-one stock languagfes dotting the 
American shore line of the Kuro Siwo ? 

One example out of many which have occurred within his- 
toric days will illustrate the theory. In December, 1833, ^^e 
natives of the Makah village of Osette, twenty miles south of 
Cape Flattery, were surprised to see a small vessel drifting a 
short distance off shore. It was soon cast upon the beach two 
miles below their village and three men, constituting its living 
crew, were taken captive by the Indians. It was a Japanese 
junk which had sailed almost a year previously from a north- 
ern port of Japan loaded with pottery, denim cloth, rice, peas 
and other merchandise. Made rudderless and helpless in a 
storm it had drifted in the **black stream " for many months ; 
fourteen of the crew died, while three landed safe and sound 
among the Indians on the Pacific beach of our state. I have 
received many interesting particulars concerning this wreck 
from two old Mekah Indians who were half grown boys 'it the 
time and who saw the vessel, its contents and its Japanese 
crew. Sixty-five years after the date of this wreck these old 
Makahs, neither of whom could speak a work of English, gave 
me the names of these three captives : E-wa-si, the captain of 
the junk, Cho-su, a sailor, and Aw-ta, a half grown boy. These 
names bear the distinct characteristics of the race, and are yet 
firmly fixed in the memory of the Mekahs. This wreck is de- 
scribed by Wilkes and by the Hudson Bay Co.'s records of 
that date. The three captives were taken from Cape Flattery 
in 1834 by the English and returned to their native land. 

The Russians lodged a crew of castaways upon Japonski 
island near Sitka, about 1806; others have been cast upon 
Queen Charlotte and Vancouver islands, and upon the coasts 
of Washington, Oregon and California. An irregular yet con- 
stant stream of new language material from eastern Asia has 
been cast into these isolated Pacific coast communities ever 
since the East Asian has been a mariner — for more than twenty 
centuries. 

By this forced and accidental contact between the languages 
of Asia and the fishing villages along our coast that condition 
would be brought about which Powell and Muller say is most 
conducive to the formation of a new stock language. A village 
of fishermen receives a few castaways and a new stock langu- 
age is formed. This incident may be repeated at different vil- 
lages and thus several diverging dialects are begun which in 
time assume the form of distinct types of speech. These sever- 
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al villages are isolated from each other by the dense forests and 
bold headlands of the North-West coast ; intercommunication 
is infrequent and when it takes place only serves to widen the 
difference between the old and the new languages. Three 
things we know: ( i ). that forty-one types of speech actually 
existed along the Pacific front of the Kuro Siwo, some of which 
were spoken by single isolated villages; (2). upon reason and 
authority, that these were formed by the admixture of different 
languages, and not by a separation of the tribe into bands or 
villages ; (3). that there was an irregular intermingling of the 
languages of Asia with those of the beach, sufficient under the 
rules recognized by Powell and Muller to produce new stocks. 
Humboldt's studies led him to conclude that the Aztecs 
came from the northwest, from a point at least as far north as 
the southern boundary of Oregon, and Prescott concurs in that 
view. Dr. Brinton, who is free from any intention to support 
the suggestions made in this article, makes this statement upon 
abundant authority : 

"No reasonable doubt exists but that the Athapascas, Algonkins, Iro- 
quois, Chatka-Muskokis and Nabuas ail migrated from the noith or west 
to the regions they occupied." 

A careful study of the migration legends and linguistic 
routes north of Mexico, leads persuasively to the conclusion 
that most, if not all, the Indian languages east of the Rocky 
Mountains, north of Mexico, came from the direction if not 
from the very beach of the Pacific north-west. 

If a more careful study should disclose that all these langu- 
ages were compounded along the ocean beach in the region 
fronting the Kuro Siwo a solid basis for future investigations 
will have been laid. If, further, it shall be determined, in con- 
formity with the expressed opinions of Humt)oldt, Prescoft 
and Brinton, that the migrations of languages in North Ameri- 
ca have been from north to south, from west to east, very much 
will have been settled. It these inquiries should be thus de- 
termined would not the languages and ethnology of Washing- 
ton be of the greatest interest to students ? Do we really in- 
habit Tulan that bright and happy land wherein the Aztecs 
and Algonkins dwelt during their golden age? Or was this only 
one of their subsequent stopping places? 

Aside from theories it is of the utmost importance that this 
society and its individual members should at once begin the 
collection of the native languages of this state. Not only 
should each dialect be preserved in vocabularies but the prin- 
ciples of their construction should be mastered and preserved. 
Nothing has so far been done by the scholars of this state to 
rescue these rapidly disappearing languages from extinction. 
It is a matter of profound disappointment to a few that our 
state university and colleges have done nothing in this line. 
Will this society undertake the labor while it is yet time? One 
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dialect of the Athapascan tongue having its afBaities in the 
valleys of the Yukon and the Gila was formerly spoken on 
the headwaters of the Chehalis river ; in iJ'SS, George Gibbs, 
whose name and solid fame as a philologist are inseparably con- 
nected with the early history of our commonwealth, prepared 
a short vocabulary' of less than 5C0 words of this dialect : tt is 
now spoken by one old woman and her daughter. The Cow- 
litz tongue is spoken by less than a dozen persons ; the Chc- 
makum is spoken by fewer, while other dialects are extinct 
and lost. 

It is a fact which reflects seriously upon the educational in- 
stitutions and scholars of the Pacific coast that you can best 
study the life of its primitive inhabitants in Chicago, New 
Vork, London or Berlin— and the further you get away from 
our state the better become your opportunities for such study. 
The arch.'eological collection of the University of Washington 
is humiliating ; it makes no pretense whatever toward collect- 
ing the Indian language. 

Then let Ihe work of preserving these languages begin at 
this meeting of this society; create a special department under 
charge of a committee whose duty it shall be to collect a vo- 
cabulary of every Indian dialect within our state, and such 
others as will aid in their understanding; give this department 
authority to issue instructions to collectors and to request as- 
sistance in the name of the society- Then if each member of 
the society will assist by preparing a vocabulary of the Indian 
family in his immediate locality much can soon be done to- 
ward preserving these interesting memorials of a fading race. 
Will this society undertake the task ': 



THE PUEBLOS AND ANCIENT MINES NEAR 
ALLISON. NEW MEXICO. 



BV WM. TAV1.0 



Near the writer's home at Allison, Grant Co., N. M. on the 
west bank of the Rio Mcmbres is a ruined pueblo which at one 
time must have contained nearly one hundred houses or apart- 
ments. It was built in the form of a hollow square, and covered 
about five acres of ground. The upper apartments have long 
since disappeared and nothing now remains above ground but 
the loose stones, and the lines of stones which focmed the 
walls. I have dug into about 70 of the apartments or so-called 
ouses and found that they were built of rock below the sur- 
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face, but of adobe above. The walls below the surface for 
about four feet are well preserved, but above are entirely in 
ruins. In excavatin,' the ruins, the roof of some of the build- 
ings was found at an average of ab>ut 3'j ft. from the surface 
and is of the usual construction. It is formed of logs or poles 
laid across from wall to wall and then covered with small wil- 
lows, coarse grass and cane. Portions of the logs still remain, 
but lines of charcoal are so numerous as to show that the 
houses must have been burnt; the floor below the roof is made 
of a white cement, smooth and very level. Very few relics 
were found on these floors. In one place I found two very 
fine mugs made of clay, filled with ashes ; one of these had a 
few pieces of charred bones in it. The mugs weie found with 
the neck of one, inside of the other. In another building, I 
found a very fine stone hammer, or axe, about 5 in. in length 
with a groove around the middle, sharp at one end, square, on 
the other. In the same house I found the skeleton of a small- 
sized person lying on the face, as though he had fallen in that 
way. The impression formed was that the inhabitants of the 
town were killed or driven away by hostile tribes. In seeking 
for evidence as to what they did with their dead, I was led to 
dig deeper, and found that they buried their dead in their 
houses under the cement floor. I dug out about 80 skeletons. 
They were invariably buried in the north-ea.st corner of the 
rooms. Most of them were buried with the arms and legs 
drawn up, and in nearly every instance had a bisin or earthen 
bowl over the head. In one case 1 found as many as three 
basins over the one skull, one inside of the other; in every case 
the bowls had been broken so as to leave a small huie in the bot- 
tom. This was owing to some religious belief I suppose, [to let 
the life or soul out]. The bowls were made of hard- 
burned clay decorated on the inside with all kinds of paintings 
made from mineral paint. I found those that had scroll-work 
around the top and turtles inside. One in particular had an ani- 
mal figure that resembled a bear with a man stindmg beside it ; 
another had an animal that looked like a goat; quite a number 
had fish and snakes I found a skeleton that was very large ; it 
had three bowls over the head. A bunch of this person's hair 
was about 2 in. in length and was as flne as average Caucasian 
hair, a little inclined to be curly, and of a dark brown color, which 
is evidence to my mind that they were a difTorenl race from 
the ordinary Indian. The skufis dug out were well-formed, not 
the shape of the Indian, but more resembling that of the white 
race; full in front and wide above and in front of the ears, showing 
that they had well-developed and well-shaped heads. That they 
were agriculturists is proven by the fact that in one house I louud 
about 10 bu. of charred corn. Over this corn was a charred 
piece of some kind of coarse woven fabric, also charred. I be- 
lieve that this entire valley was farmed by these people at one 
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time, asiburned c orn has bten found at different places in this 
country. That they were living here at a very remote period 
is very clearly shown, as pottery, turquoise beads, stone axes 
and skeletons are dug out many feet below the surface of the 
ground in places. At Cook's Peak mining district they took 
out a vast amount of lead ore. I spent a good deal of time in 
looking through that district and have come to the following 
conclusion, as to the manner in which they worked the lead mines. 
They first built fires under the lime stone rock, and got it very 
hot, then pouring water on the rock it slacked and they could 
dig it out. They would then repeat the operation till all the ore 
near the surface was taken out. The old workings show that a 
vast amount of ore was removed. What they did with the ore 
is unceitain; it was probably used to make paint and decorate 
their pottery. I found a few pieces of lead ore about the ruins 
and some copper ore, but no copper tools. That they were an 
inteUigent race goes without saying, as their manner of building 
and making pottery shows it. That they had trade relations 
with the tribes on the western coast is proved by the fact that 
earrings and other ornaments made of abalone shell are frequent- 
ly found. The abalone shell is only found on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, I believe. Beads made of periwinkles are also found, the 
small end being cut off.forming a hole,through which tu run a sinew 
or string of some kind. I have also found a sort of bracelet on 
the arm bones of a few skeletons, made out of a round shell, the 
back part being ground off, leaving a rim or ring, and strange as 
it may seem, I have found some that were not more than 2]/^ in. 
in diameter, on the wrist of a lareje skeleton, showing that it 
must have been put on in child hood and never taken off. That 
there was a vast population belonging to this race here at one 
time, is shown by the fact that old ruins are found at every 
spring, and on all the creeks and rivers, and even many miles 
away from any water, showing that at the time they were here, 
water was found where there is noneatthe present day. At the 
celebrated Hudson Hot Springs, five miles west of Allison many 
relics, ornaments, bones, etc., were taken out. This spring is 
located at the top of a round hill, nearly 80 ft. high and in the 
centre of the hill. The spring itself is about 14 feet in diameter, 
the water is discharged at a temperature of 142° Fdht. In clear- 
ing out this sprmg a large pump was put to work, and vast 
quantities of bones of extinct animals were taken out, and teeth 
of the mastodon and mammoth; with these were pottery frag- 
ments, arrow-points and stone clubs This would indicate that 
the people were here at the time that those animals existed.* 
There is a great field for research in this portion of the country. 

• riiis is the first instance of l)Ones ot extinct animals being found with pottery and arrow- 
points. The fact that they were taken out by the pump makes it doubtful whether they belong 
to the same horizon — Ki>. 
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Another point worthy of notice is that the people had communi- 
cations by signals, as there are, upon all the high mountain 
peaks, old fortifications and waUs. They no doubt communicat- 
ed with one another by signals from these points, and probably 
used them as look-outs, as well as fortifications. 



OSIRIS— RESURRECTION AND THE PRINCIPLE 

OF LIFE 

BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 

'•Foreigners coming for the first lime to Kgypt knew not what to do for 
laughter at the divine beasts, but the universal superstition finished by 
overpowering them." — Philo. 

The Theban and Memphite Codes declare the relationship oi 
the Gods one to another,and in the latter code the over-ruler, Ra, 
is the Father, the Gods of Being and Unbeing are sons, but the 
Book of the Dead appoints one of these sons namely, Osiris, to 
represent man. It is his effort to obtain oneness with divinity; 
that is the theme dwelt upon in Egyptian scripture. Heir to the 
••principles of Ra" by descent, being man, his ferocity of nature 
typified by Taurus, is likely to subvert the order of the celestial 
world, and he is given a talisman through whose power he may ob- 
tain that self control which shall elevate him to the god- head, and 
make him one with Ra. This mystic at-one-ment is expressed 
in various parts of Egyptian scripture but the following quota- 
tion will suffice for the present analysis : 

I [,rew up among the Great Ones. I grow among those 
who are growing. — (CXV.) 

I open the circle of darkness, i am one of you. — (Ibid.) 

. . . the full grown in Heliopolis (city of the Sun) becomes 
the flesh of his flesh, the flesh of his flesh, the master of his 
sight.— (Ibid). 

Every God, every goddess who passes is in me who have 
been examined by Ra before the princes of light. — (CXXIV.) 

I proclaim what the (Osiris) says to me and what I say is re- 
peated by him. Masters of Truth I bring to you Truth and I set 
aside from vou evil. "Go back Osiris ! What thou hatest is m 
him mutually. Go back before me what thou hatest is in nie 
mutually. — XC.) 

I open because they opened to me. — (CXCII.) 

He is I and reciprocally. — (LXIV.) 

I arrive at the land of eternity. 1 reach the land of eternity 
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and thou hast directed so for me who am in Ra and a God in 
every point. 

Osiris enters Tatlu he meets there the soul ot Ra, the soul 
of one embraces the soul of the other, — (XVII). 

An extended explanation of the relation of the gods, or 
'limbs" of Ra one to another, their duality and commonally of 
essence is given in chapter seventeenth in the Hook of the Dead* 
wherein Ra is claimed to be the "Only Being in the firmament 
—ruling what he has made" — "the maker of his limbs that be- 
came the gods in the retinue of Ra." This supremacy of the 
Father, reassisted by means of various symbolic expressions, is 
claimed in the statement that "One in One, he is the Solar Eye." 
— (XLII). The evolution of Osiris N. {of man) and Osiris the 
Good are his functions and are in him." — (XLII. 

That is, imparling his piincjples there is an interdependence 
of action tike that of the principle of life in the functions of the 
body. This interdependence divides the regal and autocratic 
dominancy of the god-head with the partakers of the principles 
of the god head and at the same time presents the atone-ment of 
creator and creatures. Father and sons. The ['Egyptian sages 
conceived that the activity of principles of Ra were neces.sary to 
their continuance, as activity of all energies of lile is requisite to 
vitality in the physical world and when ascribing supremacy to 
Ra they no wise absolve him from contingencies such as might 
happen to an clemenlal substance, and while they state : " He is 
the one who combines the millions nf years lor you who are or 
will be in heaven, in earth, South, North, West, East. His fear 
is in your bosoms. He moulded you with his hands" — [XLII], 
these ancient writers add: "He escapes death by the rt-newing of 
his duration in your bosoms" [Ibid] so descending from a de- 
scription of a god to description of a god's necessity. The di- 
vine energy provides for itself its means of action and its continu- 
ity, and the author states : "therefore his transformations are in 
himself nobody knows ihe blood that is in them. He has 
stretched his limbs | Nobody knew the time when he did that 
in Heaven. He determined the earth, determined the births." 
. . , . One of One Ra is not wanting to the forms through 
wiHch he pa.sses successively." — [XLII]. 

Thus every god was a primary element, partaker of the "Prin- 
eiples" he was in that fact supreme. These Principles are repre- 
.sented by Amen-R.a since that name provides description of hid- 
den force in the universe. This hidden poiver is a creature of its 
own principles, a power that is its own imperious necessity, no 
point of its being is more positive than another, and wherever the 
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Principle there is Rule, anJ the Over Ruler. Ra at Heliopolis, 
Ptah at Memphis, Amen at Thebes, Amen-Ra of the ritual, and 
hymn of the burial service, are Principles and of one "Essence." 
But if there was no supremacy, discrimination was made between 
the gods of Egypt by way of the elements in which the Princi- 
ples operated; — for instance, Seb in- the earth is represented to 
be offspring of Ra and Maul — that is of the sun and cloud^of 
light and shade, to use the more ancient expression descripiive 
of the god of the sun and his emanation, and as he was offspring 
of this union lie inherited the principle of Ra. Thus Seb may be 
said lo be Ra laboring in uliimjtes, those ultimates discrimina- 
ting the son from the father. 

The idea that is suggested in this connection is that an em- 
bodiment, either in form of the earili. star, or animal existed 
through its heirship of the principles of Ra, and this inheritance 
for ex -imple constituted that sonship which gave to Seb the power 
of imparling life, whereby he is called Father, or generator. Seb. 
it mu.st be remembered is the father of Osiris and furthermore 
Seb's consort is Nut, the celestial mother, an alliance that indi- 
cates the heedfulness of the Egyptian writers to the theory evi- 
dent in the scheme of resurrection, that matter is the basis of our 
existence in individual form hereafter. Whatever transitions 
Osiris experiences, however exalted his conditions even to an 
at-one-ment with Ra, it is still maintained in the codes of Egypt 
that he is the son of Seb [earth] and he remains the son of Seb 
when a god! 

Individuality remained to Osiris, for as the sun he enters Nut 
and as the sun he is born of Nut We asserts: "I made my shape 
with his shape." — [LXXXVIII] I go across the brazen firma- 
ment, I kneel among the stars, salutations are given to me in the 
bark. I am in the bark niaut, I gaze upon Ra in the Maas, for 1 
jjin myself wiih bis disk every day [XV] Shape, form, individu- 
ality, are recognized in the scheme of the Usirian resurrection as 
necessary to Being, but that they are preserved only through an 
influx of the principles of Ra is made evident in the following 
statement : " His form would get putrified and turn into numer- 
ous worms if it were not made for it that Shu's eye pass through 
it like every other goddess, every bird, every fish, every reptile. 
every quadruped, every worm and the same would be dead but 
for the Truth which is set in his belly."— [CLIV]. 

The mystic term Shu's Eye is a descriptive phrase. Shu is 
an impersonation of Force* and Ihe Eye is a symbol of Ilathor, 
who personates Love and who was, as has been stated, identified 
with Aphrodyle by llic Greeks. Analyzed, the p.issage or text 
quoted states that without the divine energy of Love and Truth 
corruption would take place in all forms of lile. a declaration 
which explains what were the princip'i-i that were bilicved tn 
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preserve and maintain existence. But these principles [Love 
and Truth] are they in fact what is termed the ''Principles of Ra"? 
Doubtless since Ra is son of Hathor, goddess of Love, while 
Shu is his son a relationship which determines the meaning of 
the term Shu's Eye in the passage quoted. But if the principles 
of Ra maintain life preventingcorruption did they maintain in- 
dividuality? Is Love the source of form and of personality? Evi- 
dently since individuality is received from the mother, as it is 
said : ** My heart from my mother . . . Thou art my per- 
sonality." The " heart of Ra" which it was necessary for Osiris 
to obtain was the heart of Ra's mother, that is Hathor, goddess 
of Love. Personalty and principle alike, existed in Love, the 
Motherhood of God is not a vagary of thought, neither is the 
Fatherhood an abstraction as may be perceived in the Hymn to 
Amen-Ra :* 

' l.ord of Wisdoin whose precepts are wise, at whose pleasure the 

Nile overflows, 
Lord of Mercy, most lovint^ at whose coming men live. 

Opener of every t-ye. 

Proceedinj^ from the firmament 

Causer of pleasure and light, 

Hail to Thee Lord of Truth, 
Listening to the poor who arc in distress." 

Amen Ra here presented "has ears that he might hear," he 
is an anlhroponiorphic g(jd ; and wherefore ? It is evident: — 
Love has a personal quality in its very essence and its permea- 
tion throughout the physical universe causes elements to com- 
bine to the end of individuality ! Without this individuality ac- 
quired by means of the Mother- Heart, [the will power and af- 
fection] dissolution or putrifaction would result. The Heart 
[Love] is the centripetal force of Being, it is the sun of the vital 
system, and mairftains form, and of this centre, this sun, it is 
claimed that **Hi.s transformations are in himself nobody knows 
the blood that is in them." 

VI. Osiris ia the solar myth becomes capable of imparting 
radiance through the means of a second birth, this second birth is 
accomplished by the celestial mother through the functions of 
assimilation. The celestial mother and the terrestiial father [Nut 
and Seb] are representatives of the psychic physico nature in- 
herited by Osiris. This common duality in the nature of man 
and gods was a necessary concomitant of being, — there must be 
a material plane for the exercise of the energy of life ! To rep- 
resent the sameness of conditions possessed by the celestial and 
divine as that of the new born human the Egyptian ascribed the 
emblem of Nut, to all immortals alike. This emblem was termed 
the '*Soul Name."t 
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ftlxpl.-f nation more detailed in another section. 
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It is related in Egyptian myth that the union of sun and 
shade — of AinenRa and Maul produced the moon.denominalcd 
Khons. Khons. at the event of his birth exclaini>: "1 arise, I 
be^in myscU again amonR the gods, I am Khons whose Order 
conquers everything."— [LXXXVIII J. This birth of Khons is 
characterized; " being born a second time, mystery of the soul" 
and the "soul" is Cdlled "Lord of resurrection going out of dark- 
ness [LXIV]" that is.born oj the "mistress of darliness," [of the 
resurrection mother, Maul]. 

Regarding Ra as a Jovis Tonans, his union wilh Maut be- 
comes a picture of natural phenomena; since in cloud comes the 
Spring lime and re created vernal life and it is at this period 
when is most frequent those electric storms common to north- 
iCrn latitudes. The importance of a hutnid element to the pro- 
duction of life i.s reco^nizt.d in the following passage. "I fly away 
to illuminate the shades. I become hkc the sun of the intelli- 
gent moving for the products of the earth, 1 muved to give mo- 
tion to the shades." The moon herein is a "mover," to use 
Dante's expression, and its intelligent activity fertilizes the earth 
— a notion that is sustained by recent experiences in the orient 
of the knilizing effect of this planet in "shatle." The moon 
among primitive peoples is assumed lo be concerned in the re- 
creation of the vernal world, and also in the re-birth ol man. 
while water is especially the element that is under the power of 
this planet and therefore since Osiris' element is water it is in 
following that his birth is associated with that of Khons, the lat- 
ter becoming typical of the former. Water in its association 
with the phenomena of the electric storm, and in the mysterious 
overRow of the Nile was a most complete symbol i>f a rejuvenat- 
ing and re creating power, a representative symbol. Denomin- 
ated the water of life, this element presents the magic force cap- 
able of restoring the dead that was attributed to all Egyptian 
scriptures and since as a symbol it was expressive of fertility the 
dead are cautioned not to permit the mystic "Eye to suppress its 
tears," tears in this case being productive of conditions that 
were security to re-birth, Weeping over ihe dead was a rite 
prescribed lor the benefit of the departed. The consort of Osiris 
was sometimes called the weeping Isis, and with Nephtis. [her 
dual] she is the prototype of those hired wefpcrs of the burial 
service represented upon vases and in ihe sculpture of the tombs. 
The notion that tears are essential to the dead for aids lo re cre- 
ation may be prefigured in the Rain-rite, among the Aztecs 
wherein the tears of children of sacrifice were supposed to induce 
the coming of rain, but an analysis of the cuiUest wherein the 
authors of Ihe Hook ol the Dead ascribe vitalizing f.jrce to tears 
suggests that the meaning intended is of a more spiritual char- 
acter than the Aztec rite. It has been staled that the mystic Eye 
spoken of as a maintainer and creator of life is an emblem of di- 
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vine Love, and it should be stated that this emblem was ooe of 
the most precious talismans used in Egypl; its effectiveness is ex- 
pressed in the following: "I come I embrace the eye I stand up.I 
make myself agam. 1 fly up to heaven, I embrace my Eye in my 
moving." A passage showing what power was ascribed to the 
symbol it also reveals that taljsmanic force was believed to be 
love, furthermore tears from the eye obedient to affection or love 
were vehicles of this magic force as rain is a vehicle of electricity. 
Love's tears are magnetic. Isis weeps over the body of her con- 
sort Osiris after gathering and placing together its separated 
members strewn wide in the dissolution caused by his decease! 
This magnetic force is a solar lorce. it is the power disclosed in 
the "bands of Orion" and might well be attributed to Isis, whose 
star is the "dog-star of the world.' namely, Sirius. And Isis, to- 
gelher with other goddesses is a Resurrection Mother, her tears 
the prophecy of Osiris' resurrection. Isis weeps and lo the 
spring time and the renewed radieiice of the sun! The mystic 
Eye whose tears were not to be restrained was called the Eye of 
Ra and also the Serpent's eye and he who was born a second 
time exclaims: "I am Horu'^ [coming into Being] I am Uatit" 
Symbolized by Shu's Eye, Uatit personifies the North, abode of 
Ka. It is in this region lies the starry serpent upon whose folds 
rests the polar star of the Egyptians [Thuban], Ualil is the 
serpent woman, has the serpent eye. and when Osiris claims that 
"coming into Being" he is Uatit, it is evident that the process of 
the second birth is governed by a power disclosed in the serpent 
and represented by the serpent's eye. So associated the new- 
born assumes an hermaphrodite character; Osiris is both the hero 
of dawn [Horu>] and the Woman who possesses the Eye, his 
natural power is sublimated, making a near approach to oneness 
with the Overruler whose dwelling is Uatit, or the North. 

VII. It has been stated that the vultureis a generic emblem of 
motherhood, an explanation nf which is found in an illustration 
wherein the celeslial mother Nut is presented in the form of a 
woman into whose open mouth a dead sun, representative image of 1 
Osisis, is about to enter. A preliminary act to his divenizatiott J 
it is the sun's second birth which is accomplished by assimilation \ 
into ihe divine body of the goddess. A process of transubstan- 
lialion. it may be equally figured by the Maut vulture as the | 
habit of the species is to devour and assimilate dead bodies. It | 
appears to be slways neccssaiy in illustrations used in the Egyp- 
tian scheme of resurrection to give two examples and these two I 
are on diver.se planes, the one a discrete degree so to speak above I 
the other, the one celestial and the other terrestrial Assimilation I 
by Nut and an absorption of Ra are means to one end in the res- J 
urreclion scheme. Osiris' assimilation by the celestial mother I 
restored his radiance, and he became a god ol light, his face J 
no longer was "like that of an old man." Radiation is acceptedt 
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as proof of renewed life, that is a radiation that included power 
to impart life. As it was assumed that the sun's energy was 
creative so likewise it was assumed that Osiris, assimilated by 
Nut, the stellar body of the heavens, become a creator or gener- 
ator: '*His body was full of light," therefore he was a life-giving 
spirit — [pneuma]. 

Nut was a dual and sister of shade, while a consort of the 
earth. Shade is Maut, and was the great mother, to use the Indian 
term for divine motherhood, and her alliance with divinity con- 
stituted her the mother of all being. She was at once the mother 
of Ra [Being] and of Osiris, [Being that has existed] also of his 
son Horus, [coming into Being] for each of these possesses the 
the dual nature, implied by the alliances of Nut and Seb.and Ra 
and Maut. As Maut was the mother of all Being the emblem 
descriptive of her attitude is of peculiar importance. This em- 
blem, as has been said, is a vulture, and its appropriateness is 
disclosed, as has been implied in the manner of the Osirian birth 
in Nut; for since assimilation of the dead sun by the celestial 
mother was a means of divinizi\tion of its substances, assimilation 
of dead bodies by the Maut vulture should equally represent their 
transubstantiation ! 

Maut is explained to be the "cloud embodying the heavens." 
The cloud is the humid envelope of the sun's radiance that so 
tempered and provided a vehicle, becomes the embryo of life. 
Nut and Maut are dual, both are resurrection mothers, and Nut 
devouring the dead sun,and the Maut vulture devouring the natur- 
al body of the dead, figure the process of resurrection and sublima- 
ation of both soul and body. It is necessary to remember that 
the soul is a form of substance, as is the body, a substance that re- 
quires revitalization as does the spent solar flame whose body 
characterizing Osiris "has the face of an old man." To renew or 
recreate is the province of assimilative functions. 

VIII. Egyptian scripture emphasizes the endlessness of life. 
There is no haste, all is calm steadfastness. Both the sculptures 
on the tombs of Egypt and the temples are expressive of an am- 
plitude of time while the statues of Egypt's kings protest against 
modern activity. The sun rises today as yesterday and there is no 
change, why this running to and fro? This patient calm is a trait 
of the vulture, its movements are expressive of tranquility. As it 
wheels in the blue depths its perfect equilibrium and poise express 
an energy that is self-sustained and tireless. Engulfed in that 
eternal abyss wherein dwelt Egypt's cycle of gods, to reappear, 
descending as ascending without precipitation, what bird's flight 
more expressive of the eternal round of existence governed by 
those unhastening epochs that mark a limitless series of metem 
psychosis and transubstantiation ? 

A wing is a thing of poise, of tranquility, and of shelter, it is an 
exponent of that protective instinct common to motherhood that 
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is recognized m all ages. To show that the Ireadlh of the wing 
distinguishing the vulture was tn itself a symbol its wings were 
often pictured extended to their full length as in the case of the 
representation of the Maut vultures on the ceiling of the temples. 
But perhaps the most interesting example of the use of thissym- 
bol is that where Tefunt— impersonation of Impulfe.is wrapped 
(old on fold hy these mighty wings, Impulse antedating action 

S mysterious and hidden and therefore the goddess is enfolded 
by the wings that in the case of presentment of Isis are affixed 
Spreading from the shoulders- Resurrection Mothers each, their 
separate activity in the scheme of the recreation of Osiris is thus 
discriminated, in the one case immortal birth lias its impetus, in 
the other that impetus has taken effect. In our simple modern 
expression the history of a plant illustrates more plainly the sub- 
ject treated by means of these diverse applications of the wings 
uf the Maut vulture, lor although the impulse to life in the em- 
bryo is secret, its manifestation in the growth of seed and plant is 
open and intelligible. However if followed with care, the illus- 
tration of Egyptian selection developes close consideration of 
the subject treated, in particular is recognized a silent power in 
the universe, in the Via Lactia and in all "emanations" from 
the "hidden" Ra of which the vulture* with its wide embracing 
wings is a type. The bird when fathoms deep in the place r( 
the vibrating Kcnilh seems fixed and still, so suggesting the 
"Motionless Heart" in the "Pcice of Amenti" favorite figurative 
expression in the Book of the Dead, when describing dlviniKation 
and oneness with Ra, and descettding it is observant of all that 
befalls beneath, while as it wheels its faculties are keenly alive, 
the steadiness of its movements lending a certainty of vision as 
area upon area of plain and valley disclose their secrets which to 
the vultuie is a (ale of life and death. Protector of life by rob- 
bery of death, this dark pinioned emissary of the god of Egypt is 
followed by its own genii, their eager beaks suggestive of their 
office, as together, discovering their prey they drop to earth. 
There is no resistance and there is no strife with the dead; cover- 
ed by the moving darkness of muscular wings and held by the 
savage talons the dead body disappears as if in a grave, and their 

work accomplished these Ra scavengers seek a perch whereon 
they sit with indrawn heads and lifted wings, an inscrutable sil- 
ence suggesting the unseen labors of assimilation whereby that 
which is dead becomes a means of life, the "corruptible" entering 
the living tissues and furnishing strength to energies as necessary 
to the preservation of life as the air and sunshine. And during 
the process the effluvia from the vulture's body suggests the 
charnel house, and the great dark eyes, if opened suddenly upon 
an intruder within the privacy of its rest, possess the gloom of 
the shadows of the tomb. 
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BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, SC. D. 

Professor Petrie and his colleagues have placed on exhibi- 
tion at University College in London, an exceedingly valuable 
collection of relics of Ancient Egypt. Some of the objects 
will be sent to American Museums. They represent two sites 
upon which excavations were made last winter and spring, 
Hierakonpolis and Denderah, the former some thirty miles 
south, the latter about thirty miles north of Thebes, where the 
modern Luxor is located. I can specify but a few cf the relics 
named in the catalogue of 20 pp. sent me by Dr. Petrie. 

The chief discoveries at Kom-el-Ahmar, the site of Hiera- 
konpolis, whose ancient name was Nekhen, were made on the 
site of an ancient temple. Hence the relics are of unique val- 
ue; for the remains of the primitive kings hitherto found, cer- 
tainly for many years, have been sepulchral. Prof. Petrie con- 
siders these relics to be hardly less than six thousand years old, 
and some of them to probably exceed that period. There lived 
therefore, in the valley of the Nile a people who had attained 
high artistic skill and cuuld turn out high-class work previous 
to the pyramid era. 

This appears by a short study of the collection. For ex- 
ample among the finds 

"Are two mace-heads ot limestone, the smaller perfect, jhe larger un- 
fortunately broken. Both are ornamented with carvmgs in relief, well and 
clearly executed. The former represents a King, Nar-Mcr, seated under 
a canopy at the top of a long flight of steps. Behind him is the High 
Priest, whose name is also mscribed. and the Royal servant — together with 
different kinds of cattle and symbols denoting their number — a schedule 
of either the King's property or his spoils. On the larger mace he is rep- 
resented as superintendmg irrigation works- he holds in his hand a hoe, 
people arc busy among the streams. Perhaps his majesty is going in State 
to lay the first stone or turn the first sod in some scheme for canalisation 
or reclamation." 

Evolution is illustrated by a series of objects in slate. 

"They be^in as plainly-fashioned slabs, sometimes rudely imitating an 
animal in outlme, with a slight hollow in the middle. These were used in 
the preparation of pigments, often for personal adornment. Then they 
were made larger and adapted to other purposes. They were sculptured 
in low relief and converted into records. One, the general design of which 
brings to mind some old Indian work, bears figures of wild creatures. The 
most interesting of all, however, remains behind in Egypt, and is repre- 
sented only by a cast. Here King Nar.Mer again appears. On one side 
he is walking in State, and is attended by four men bearing the standards 
of their nomes. These men, it is worth notice, represent different types, 
and wear their hair in different fashions, showing that the population at 
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the other side he is en- 
nies on the head with h 
ompleled the worh. and 

1 corpses lie near, each 



thit early dale contained diverse .elements, 
jfagcd in tne pastitni? of knockinR his captive 

mace. Apparently his Lord High Exi ' — 

made all sure by decapitating the victii 
with the head iilaced between the legs. 

A curious thing is a block of stone which once supported 
the pivot of a door. It is carved into 

"The shape ot a captive, with handt bound behind his baik, seemingly 
crushed down by the weight, and playing the part of B'VPhon or other 
"fcarsanii^" beasts in Romanestjiie portals. This illustrates a passage in 
the Uook of the Dead, which says that the wicked shall be crushed under 
Ihe doors of Hades. I glance in passing at un extraordinary colkctiun of 
small carved objects in Ivory, which were buried in one mass, about seven 
feet long and two wide and deep, including a figure ol men, women and 
animals. Besides these are various statuettes, often well executed, potteiy 
nol generally so good, numerous figures — votive ofTerings — in iiti; sami- 
material, jars of alabaster, sometimes very graceful, and in stone. The 
most remarkable is a line vase, quite hilf a yard in diameter, beaulilully 
worked in a handiome diorlte or syenite, one of those rather rare varieties 
where the hornblende assumes a lancet-like outline, The rock is a tough 
one, and would not be nasily wtouRht even ,it the present day. Yet it cmi <l 
be executed in Ihe Valley of the Nile full six Ihiiusand years ngo ! 

"The figures from the main find." as Prof- Petrie calls them, 
are nearly all in tureen glazed ware, showing that the system ol 
modelling in sand body, and glaring over, was fully developed 
in the earliest dynasties. Monkeys are abundant ; there arc 
also the pig, calf, oryx, dug, pelican, hawk, scorpion and a fish 
Two human figures are a bound captive and a dwarf. The 
dwarf is of a Ptah-Sokar type, and illustrates how the Egyp- 
tians venerated monstrosities as due to some superhuman cause. 
This glazed ware is also seen in model vases and jars, and a 
smalt tile, liltc that in the pyramid at Saci!uara,<proves the early 
date of such faience decoration. 

The bulk of the relics from Denderah* range from the sixth 
to the seventh dynasty. Among them Is a large series of scul- 
ptured tablets, some deeply engraved, but most of them in re- 
lief, which were used as panels 

" For the adornment of tombs. These, in one case, are practically 
complete. Another tomb yielded a set of bronie instruments used in the 
funeral ceremonies, statuettes, jars ( I pottery and of alabaster, beads and 
miscellaneous ornaments. Two quaint ligure.°, representing mourners, are 
worth notice ; they have been made on the wheel as earthenware jars, and 
these have been slightlv moulded into ^hape. the face and arms being ad. 
ded in each case. One is weeping, and the tears seem to need the help of 
Ihe knuckles; the other is tearing the hair. A delicately-wrought dish for 
the toilette table, made out of hard diorite In the shape of a river mussel. 
could not be surpassed by any workmen of thepresent day, and some other 
bowls in a similar material are worth notice. Two silling figures, well exe- 
cuted, represent a king and queen, whose names indicate that they prob- 
ably belong to the Twelfth Dynasty. Nor must 1 forget a small, but very 
inleresiing object. It is nothing less than a homelv bone button, about as 
big as Is now worn on a coat, with carving on Ihe face. Prof. Petrie has 
seen several such from time to lime, and takes this to represent a couple 
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of tnonkeys— for these bullons exhibit a degeneration in the process of 
copying similar to [hat which is found on Gaulish coins that started from a 
Greek model," 

Contrast these two inventories— the simple inscription on 
a stele, that Nekhtu and his wife Hepu, had — serfs 31. oxen 33, 
asses 13, goats 100. 4 boats of one form and 5 of another, with 
the personal possessions of Nar-Mer, on the limestone mace 
from HierakonpoHs. The inventory runs: Oxen, joo.ooo; goats, 
1.422,000; captives. 120.000; followed by an enclosure for wild 
animals, which seems to include the number 1^0,000, 

Prof, Petrie well says of a portion of his collection that 
'"these monuments of the civil life are of unique value for the 
civilization of the earliest dynasties." The collections, as a 
whole, are fully up to the Petrie standard. 




MAP MAKING IN THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. 

The cut, kindly loaned by Harper Bros, was used Id Harper's Mag- 
azine for May to illustrate an article on Universities in the Middle 
Ages. It will be noticed that ilie making of maps and the study of globes, 
and the compass, and of navigation, were specialties at that time. These 
studies had a great effect upon and doubtless led to the voyages which 
were taken fittt by the Zeno Brothers to Iceland, afterwards by Colum- 
bus, Aniericus Vespucius, by John and Sebastian Cabot, Verrazano and 
others to the dificreni parts of America, The cut Is augpeslive of close 
connection between university studies and the more difficult tasks re- 
quired of men in (iraclical life. There were no polytechnic schools, but 
along with the writing of missals there was map making and the study of 
the classics, mathematics, and physics, including astronomy, geography, 
trigonometry. &c. These were the studies between 1250 and 149*. 



THE MAORI VIEW OF THE SOUL, 



ELSDON UEST. 



A strange people weie the Maoris, and an ancient beyond 
computation. With all their wondrous ceremonies, customs and 
traditions, so strongly suggestive ol an Asiatic origin, why is 
there no trace of sun worship among them ? Why did thcylook 
upon that useful orb but as a creature to be belaboured with clubs 
and picketed with a lariat, lest it run the day too swiftly ? Yet 
the wondrous fire ceremony was performe J by them, and yet sur- 
vives among the lotus eaters of the many isled sea. Traces of 
the Phallic cult, most ancient of human faiths, are here preserved; 
their birth and death rites were of unknown antiquity in the 
misty days of Sargon I*, and the Fish God of the wonderful val- 
ley. An old, old people — their work is nigh completed in the 
World of Light ; the axe with which they blazed the way across 
half a world, falls from nerveless hands; the light borne by the 
great western Heke flashes out across their neolithic trail and 
the Children of Maui retreat before it intoth:; gloom-laden forest 
of Tanc. 

The knowledge yet in the possession of the old men here is 
interesting in the extreme,, and would be eagerly welcomed by 
anthropologists of all nations. One subject has specially claimed 
my attention, namely, that of the different spirits or essences of 
man. These bear a great resemblance to the beliefs ol Eastern 
nations, and as far west at least as Egypt. The wairiia is the 
spirit of man which lives after death, when it leaves the body and 
descends to Hades. It i^ the wairna also which leaves the body 
during sleep, and goes roaming forth, sometimes descending to 
Hades, but returning to its habitation, the body, when the sleeper 
awakes. Such is the Maori explanation of dreams. II a sleeper 
is awakened suddenly, the body starts, that is ofio mauri — 

THE CONVULSIVE EFFORT OF THE ItKEATH OF LIFE 

to retain its hold on the body; it is the wairua returning to the , 
body — it is back in an instant. It is wrong to wake a person i 
suddenly; at such a time he would say, " Elama .' Kauho mauri \ 
altau i a Koe" — you caused the Breath of Life to leap within me. 
The wairua is the source of moral ideas, it prompts a man to i 
good or evil deeds — nanr Katoa ana Korero — all such prompt- 
ings proceed from it. 

Again, the hau is the essence of man, the ahua or invisible | 
likeness of his being and physical life. In one sense a photo- I 
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graph is the hau or ahaii of a person, but the true haii is an es- 
sence and not visible to mortal eyes. The hau ceases to exist at 
the death of the body, and, unlike the wairua^ it cannot leave the 
body. If the hau of a person is taken (by sorcery) the body dies 
at once. 

In ancient Egypt we find that the accepted belief was that 
man consisted of three parts — the body, or ordinary living man; 
the Ka, or double, which was a sort of shadowy self, which cam:! 
out of the body and returned to it as in dreams; and the soul, 
a still more subtle essence, which at death went to the gods, was 
judged by Osiris, and either rewarded for its merits or punished 
for its sins. Here the Ka resembles, so far, the Maori Wairua, 
but differs from it in the fact of not leaving the body at death, 
but continuing to abide therein for all time, save for an occasioml 
jaunt outside to take the air and partake of shadowy food, buc 
incapable of existing without a physical basis in the old body or 
some likeness of it. Even the soul occasionally came to vis: 
its former abode. Hence the agile tourist has pyramids to gaz: 
upon at this day and the cheerful mummy lurketh in our mu- 
seums. In Maori-land, in certain ceremonies, the man fed his 
own hau and the singular rite known as Kufnanga Kai or feed- 
ing the atna (spirit) by its waka or medium, is one of the most 
interesting things I have met with, but all too long to relate 
here. 

The lands or home of a tribe are also endowed with the hau 
or inauri, meaning a protecting power over the tribal lands. The 
hau which protects the home from the machinations of sorcery 
is termed Ahurcwa, and is a form of tuahu, an emblem erected 
in the sacred place of the settlement. The maurt of 3, forest, 
which protect the birds thereof, are of two kinds, the Kira and 
Rau huka. They are useful in attracting birds from the lands 
of other tribes. 

In Clodd's ** Story of Primitive Man," we read : ** The bar- 
baric mind, with its belief in spirits dwelling in lifeless things, 
in big stones as the parents of little stones, and so forth, seems 
to reach a higher plane when it conceives of a life shared in 
common by man and animal and plant, and thereupon frames 
its myths — real enough to itself — of human descent from trees 
and animals, rather than from stones." Now the Maori has 
not followed this line of thought, which leads to totemism; but 
on the other hand he has evolved the brilliant idea that trees 
had a common origin, and are descended from common ances- 
tors with himself, that is, from Tane and his numerous wives. 
'*It was Tane who went forth in search of woman ; he found 
Hine-tu-maunga, and their off-spring was Parawhenuamea — 
hence the great waters. He found Hinewaoriki ; their issue 
was the Kahika [white pine] and Matai [black pine]. He 
found Momuhanga; their issue was the totara. He found 
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Tukapua ; their issue was the Tawai (fagus). He found Man- 
gonui ; their issue was the Tawa, also the Hinau. He found 
Te Pu-whakahara ; the issue of their union was the Maire. He 
found Rere-noa; their issue was the Rata; He found Ruru-tangi- 
-akau; their issue was the Ake. He found Punga; their issue 
was the Kotukutuku, also the Konini, besides birds and all small 
things (insects, &c.) He found Tutoro whenua; their issue was 
the Aruhe (fern root). Then it was that Tane found Kurawaka, 
the grand-daughter of Tiki, or she was brought to Tane by 
Roiho and Roake. From this union came Hineahuone, from 
whom we, the Maori people, are descended." 

A similar account of the origin of many trees and birds is to 
be found in White's Ancient History of the Maori, vol. I, p. 127. 
These matua. given by Pio and Tuhoe, were demi-gods of very 
ancient times, and appear to have been each the tutelary genius 
of the tree, shrub, bird, or what not, to which they are said to 
have given birth in the misty days of the long ago, when man 
was young upon the earth. It is probable that such myths as 
these have come down from the ancient people of the land, and 
have not been evolved since the historic migration. 

Here it will be seen that trees, fern root, the kumara, shrubs, 
&c., and the genus homo are descended from a common source, 
but that the genealogical lines separated in the days of the demi- 
gods. 

This is a custom which resembles the American Taboo, called 
by the Maoris *' Rahui." It is designed to protect property, 
crops, fish, &c., from thieves or from being tampered with, and 
is somewhat similar to the Mauri, but would appear to have been 
mostly used for special occasions. To prevent a stream from 
being fisht'd out of season the priest would protect them by a 
rahui, the mainstay of which was a sacred fire kindled by friction 
and over which sundry karakia of an alarming nature were re- 
peated. Should this rahui be broken by any person, he will be 
afflicted by divers disorders of a discomposing nature, and on 
going to the priest for something to alleviate his misery, that 
priest, far-seeing and all-knowing, after the manner of his kind, 
will say, " He ahi to mite," — you have disregarded the sacred 
fire, i. e., the Rahui. 



THE KKLIGIOUS LIFE AND WORKS OF THE CLIFF 
DWELLERS. 



Much has been written concerning the religious customs of 
the Pueblos, and several persons have made these their special 
study and have brought out some very interesting facts.* 

The information which we have secured from these various 
sources shows that the Pueblos were exceedingly religious and 
that their architecture, art, domestic life, social state and tribal 
organization were very much inHuenced by the religious notions 
which they inherited from their ancestors. Some of these no- 
tions and customs may have been introduced after the time of 
the discovery, yet the supposition is that they were practiced 
by the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos, who were the same people ; 
and the information which we have received from them will 
apply equally to the unknown people. Let us then give atten- 
tion to the facts brought out : 

We may say that the American explorers have learned, during 
K the last ten or fifteen years, mare about the religious cu=loms 
of the people than the Spanish missionaries did In three hun- 
dred years. The early Spanish explorers, to be sure, noticed 
some of the " peculiar structures, to which they gave the name 
of estufas or hot-rooms," which were the religious houses and 

ftlaces of assembly, and wrote of them as existing in every vil- 
age or pueblo which they visited. They wrote also of the 
peculiar custom of hailing the sun every morning at its rising, 
a custom which is still present and which they call preaching ; 
the following is the description given by Castaneda : 

" They da nnt have chiefs, but are ruled by a counciJ of Lhe oldest men: 
they have priests who preach to them, whom they call papas ; these are the 
elders. Theygoupio the highest roof in the village and preach to the village 
from there, like public criers, in the marning when the %un is rising'-Ihe 
whole village being silent and sitting in the galleries to listen. The cslufas 
belong to the whole village. It is a sacrilege for the women to go into 
the estufas to sleep. They bum their dead, and throw the implemenis used 
by them in their work into the fire with their bodies. The young 
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uniler^ound. sifuare or round, wiib pine pillars ; some were s«en wiih 
twelve pillars, and with four in ibe center as large as two men could stretch 
around. The floor was made oi Uri;e, smooth stones like the baths of Eu- 
tope. They have a hearth made like the binnacle* or compass-box (rf a 
ship, in which they burn a h iiidf ul ol thvme (o keep off the beat, and (hev 
can stav in there just as in a baih. The (op was on a level with the frtonnd. 
The houses belonged to the *omen. the cslufas to the men." 

I. Various Stories have arisen in ref- 
erence to the religious customs. One 
is that the eternal fire was kept alive 
by the priests who never left the estufa, 
and the superstition was that if the fire 
went out the life of the people would 
become extinct. Atiotheristhit Mon- 
tezuma, the great chief, had predicted 
the coming of the white men, and 
that when they came the customs 
would be changed This story was 
connected with the figure of the tree, 
which was found inscribed on : 
rock near a sacred spriiig. but seemed 
tij be planted with branches down- 
ward : the prediction was that this 
symboli/.ed the condition of the peo- ■ 
pie after the whites should arrive. moste^lma. 

This story is similar to the one which is so common among 
all the American tribes, uncivilized and civilized, and which 
recounts the exploits of a person who is represented as actually 
having lived among the people but was a sort of Culture hero, 
a Shaman or Medicine Man, and at the same time a Divinity 
similar to the Messiah of the whiles. The tradition is 
that his name is '" I'useyemo," — " Moisture from Heaven." He 
was a poor boy, but was chosen chief, and soon began to aston- 
i.'ih the people with prodigies. His fame spread and he exer- 
cised a power over many of the Pueblos, very much as the char- 
acter called "i'ope" did during the rebellion against the Span 
iards, in 178O, and as Tecumseh and the prophet did in later 
times. Mr- Gushing identifies him with the I'oshamka of the 
/unis, who is supposed to have appeared in human form poorly 
clad, and therefore rejected by men, but who taught the ances- 
tors of ihe Zunis. Taos, (Jraibi. and Coconimo Indians, their 
agriculture and other arts, their system of worship by plumed 
.sticks, organized their secret societies, and then myste- 
riously disappeared towards his home in "the mist enveloped 
<ity." 1 le is called by the Queres. •' Our Father from the East, 
thiit Cometh together with the sun." He is still the auditor of 
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prayers, the invisible ruler of the spiritual or " unseen city," 
the " Finisher of our lives." The folk lore connected with him 
embodies considerable ancient history of the tribes, especially 
of the Tehuas on the Rio Grande- 

Another story is the one which 
was told to J. W. Gregg. It is that 
a gigantic snake was kept in the 
estufa and was fed with human vic- 
tims. This story probably came 
from the custom, which is still in 
vogue among the Zunis. and which 
also may have prevailed among all 
the tribes, of keeping a snake effigy 
in some of the eslufas as a symbol 
of the rain-god. There was also a 
story told to Gen. Simpson about 
the deluge which swept the valley 
of the Zunis, and threatened to en- 
gulf the village itself, which was 
then on the summit of the mesa: 
but the people were directed to let 
down a youth and a maiden from 
the summit ot the cliffs as a sacrifici- 
to the spirit of the water ; when they 
reached the water the flood sub- 
sided, but left a mark high up in the 
side of the cliff which may be seen 
to this day- The youth and maid 
stones, and the images of them at 
summit of the cliff near by. 

These stories give us hints as to the superstitions which 
formerly prevailed ; they however very poorly represent the 
religious systems of the Cliff Dwellers or Pueblos. 

The story of cri.-ation is, however, moru instructive. This is 
found among all the Pueblo tribes, including thi>se on the Kin 
Grande and on the Gila, and the Zun s and Moquis and others. 
It prevails among the so-called wild tribes, the Navajns and 
the Pimas, and even the Apaches. It will be well to follow up 
this story as told by these different tribes, and sec hovr much 
there was in common between them and yet how many things 
were different. The contrast is due to the ethnic affinities and 
training of the tribe, and especially to the coloring which was 
drawn from the scenery, but the resemblance shows that the 
story was transmitted from tribe to tribe. 

The following is the Navajo version as told by I>r- W. 
Matthews ; 

"Our fathers dwell in four worlds before Ihis. [n Ihe lirsl il w.ns 
dark and small ; in the second they found ihe sun ,ind moon anci different 
colors— south, blue lisht ; west, yellow light ; in the north, while light ; in 
the east, darkness. In Ihe third world they found a land bounded like 
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iheir present home, by four mountains — San Mateo, Salt Lake, San Fran*] 
Cisco and San Juan. The flood came and look soil from all the four m " - 
tains and placed it on the mountain of the north, which began lo ^ 
higher and higer. and the people climbed upwards to escape the Hood, ibej 
water following them. They planted on the summit a great reed, and'] 
ihrough this they escaped. In the fourth world ihev found the mountains 1 
and seas the tame as in the third world, but a great river ran through the.'l 
center; on this they settled. When tbey came to tne fifth world they (iiuad i 
a ^eut lakv, and on the take four swan.s— a black swan in ibe fast and a f 
blue swan in the south. Slill they were in trouble for they could not r 
dry land ; they piayed to him of the darkness m the east ; he with his hom 1 
cut through the cliflfs and he made a canon through which the waters Howed J 
away. The land was still soft and muddy ; ihev prayed lo the four winds | 
which came and blew a gate, and the ground became dry so ihey coul ' 
walk on il. The sun and moon went into the heavens— one bejjan to shin 
in the day. and the other in the night." 

Another story involves the creation of the light and rising .J 
of the sun : 

" The light was made from a white shell and a greater light from the 
lurqnoise. Eagle plumes were placed upon the tur<)uoise and the shell, 
and a cry.stal was held over tht^m and the plumes were lighted into a blate. 
On the surface there were twelve men living al each of the cardinal points. 
and two rainbows crossing one another made the canopy of the heavens. 
The heads and feet of the rainbow almost touched the men's heads. Tlic 
first task was to raise the sun in the sky, for it was too near ; it burned the 
vegetation and scorched the people. They made the attempt, but the sun 
lipped. At last Ihev called upon the twelve men at the cardinal points and 
said. 'Lei us stretch the world.' The men blew and stretched the world 
and lifted the sun and saw it rise beautifully, and then went back and be- 
tame " the holders of the heavens."* 

Among the Navajos the story was symbolized by the Kiva, 
which was always in the shape of a hemispherical hut which 
had the humanized rainbow painted upon its surface — the feet 
upon one side and the head upon the other — the doorway being 
made up of different colored skins, white representing the day- 
light, the blue the dawn. 

The Zuni tradition is interesting. It is as follows; 

"The people were led up from the lower world by two wur-gods — 
Ahaihta and Maasewe, twin brothers, sons of the sun— who were sent by 
the sun to bring the people lo his presence. These gods occupy important 
positions in Zuni mythology. 

"Anotherstory is that a brother and sister dwelt together on a nioun* 
lain, but were transformed- the youth into a hideous looking creature, the 
miiden into a being with snow while hair. The youth descended the moun- 
tain, swept his foot in the sands of the plain, immediately a river flowed 
and a lake appeared ; in the depths of this lake a group of houses, and in 
the center of ihe group an assembly house or a Kiva, provided with many 
windows.! This lake contains the waters of everlasting happiness and the 
village is the final abode of the blessed, and the paisageway lo it is through 
the mountains." 
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II. A more reliable source of infcrmatton is that which is fur- 
nished by the secret societies which various American explorers 
have been permitted to join, but from which the Spaniards were 
excluded. These societies probably have survived from pre- 
historic times, and perpetuate the myths then prevalent- Each 
of these different societies has its own lodge or estufa ; thir* 
teen among the Zunis ; eight among the Sias ; seven among 
the Tusayans. They are named after animals, such as snakes, 
ants, birds ; beasts of prey, such as bears cougar \o!ves 
and are subdivided into bands, which vere represented as car 
dinal points which held esoteric relat ons m th the cloud peo 
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pie, also with the sun and moon, with the earth and the ele- 
ments. The members had their bodies marked with emblems 
which represented these various objects, such as crescents, 
stepped figures, spots, circles, etc. They have their altars and 
sand paintings, their theurgic rites, their medicine ceremonials 
and rain ceremonials, and their mythologies, which are very 
carefully guarded.* 

These ceremonies consist in the use cither of live serpents or 
of Serpent effigies, in connection with rain symbols, and various 
personages who are tricked out in strange costumes and para- 
phernalia, and were genei'ally celebrated in theestufas. It was 
at the initiation of the children into the clan that the most 
impressive ceremonies were observed. At this time the priests 
carried the snake effigy from the springs of water up to the 
pueblos and deposited it in one of the estufas, to be kept over 
night; in the mornin^r it was carried by certain persons who 
represented the cloud divinities and supernatural btings, with 
great ceremony and was held over the opening in the roof of 
the kivas, and water pnured through it into the vessels which 
were held by other priests, as they stood on the Hoor of the 
kiva below, and distributed it to the children at the time of 
their initiation. This water was in a measure siicred, and was 
regarded as the water of life, for it was snpposed to come from 
the clouds, and through the mouth of the cloud divinity. It 
was through this sume snake effigy that all the seeds which 
were to be planted, and were to furnish food for the people, 
were poured into the baskets which were held by the priests as 
they .stood below ihe opening in the roof of the kiva. These 
seeds were also carried to the children as Ihey sat upon the 
ledges, beside their grandparents or the elders of the tribe, 
and were considered as signs of the favor of the cloud divinity. 
Surrounded as ihey were by the fetiches or animal effigies, 
which symbolized the divinities of the sky or the gods of the 
celestial spaces, the children, from the earliest age, learned to 
look at the powers of nature as emblems of divinity and full 
of the supernatural beings. They were taught that the breath 
which came to tliem from the prayer plume, as they sat in the 
sacred place, was the very breath of the divinity, and they must 
breathe this in if they are to be received or have entrance into the 
beautiful city, or pueblo, beneath the water of the sacred lake.f 

Captain Bourke speaks of the Apache medicine shirt as 
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containing figures of serpents which show that there was a sim- 
ilar superstition about the serpent among this wild tribe, though 
there was no record of such a ceremony or even of any kiva or 
estufa resembling those common among the Pueblos. This 
will show that whatever may be said about the Navajos, the 
Apaches belonged to a different tribe and stock from the cliff- 
dwellers, and were probably their enemies from time immemo- 
rial. 

The snake dance was another religious ceremony which was 
observed in connection with many of the secret societies. This 
was a ceremony which symbolized the religious beliefs of the 
natives. The snake was supposed to be the symbol of the rain- 
god, so the live snakes had a supernatural power and a peculiar 
charm in bringing rain in its season. There were many other 
ceremonies celebrated by the Tusayans, Zunis, Seris and Nav- 
ajos, all of them under the charge of the secret societies and at 
certain fixed seasons of the year. These ceremonies were also 
practiced by the cliff-dwellers. There were, to be sure, not the 
same conveniences for observing them, for the houses were high 
up on the cliffs, yet it is not unlikely that processions were led 
out from the cliffs and down the ledges, along the valleys to the 
various shrines where snakes and other animals are still to be 
seen inscribed upon the rocks. Mr. C. F. Lummis has described 
a race at Acoma in which the runners followed one another along 
the front of the pueblo, which stretched for a thousand feet in 
Itrngth. and then down the steep pathway. Mr. Fewkes has de- 
scribed a ceremony called the flute dance, and another called the 
antelope dance, both of which were out of doors and had to do 
with the sea.sons and the operations of nature. 

Mr. James Stevenson speaks of the Medicine Lodges or 
Sweat-houses of the Navajos ; they are placed above the ground 
and are mere lodges, but the sand paintings which are wrought in 
their ceremonies are very instructive and suggestive. The lodges 
differ much from the estufas and symbols of the Tusayans 
and they suggest an entirely different form of religion and a 
separate source of religious development. 

III. The estufas, or kivas, are very instructive in reference 
to the religion of the Cliff-dwellers. It has been claimed by some 
that the kivas, or estufas of the Cliff-dwellers were the earliest 
buildings of the Pueblos, and that they perpetuate the form ot 
hut or house in which the Cliff dwellers lived before they adopted 
the pueblo style of architecture. As the villages grew and be- 
came compacted into great villages or Grand Houses, the estufas 
changed their shape and came to assume the square or oblong 
shape, siniilar to that of the Pueblos They have been the ob- 
jects of curiosity with all explorers, and some parts of the estufas 
have been a great puzzle. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, as early as 1875. noticed the circular 
rooms in the midst of the cliff-dwellings, and called them 
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estufas. He gave a full descripHon of the one on the 
de-Chelly. and speaks of the box-like ledges in the wall- 
also of the narrow opening which he imagined was the entrance 
to the estufa. though it has since proved to be an air chamber 
for ventilation. He did not connect the estulas with the rock- 
paintings or shrines, nor did he ascribe the circular form to the 
mythology which prevailed among the cliff-dwellers. 

It was reserved for the later explorers, such as Mr. F. H. 
Chapin, Mr. Nordenskjold, and Mr. Mindeleff. to discover the 
existence of the ledges and the piers, and to perceive the use of 
the opening in the wall, which was really a flue or air-chamber. 
designed to ventilate the room and carry off the smoke, rather 
than as an entrance, Mr. F. H. dishing has given the best in- 
lerprelntion of the different pdrts of the estufa. He says that the 




different piers which are found in the walls and which separate the 
ledges, represent the six supports of the sky, and that the whole 
estufa was built so as to be symbolic of the sky with its four cor- 
ners, and the zenith and nadir. The circular form represented 
the sky; the roof and fireplace represented the elements above 
and below; and the opening in the tloor represented the place of 
beginning or "emergence." Thus the mythology of the cliff- 
dwellers was embodied in the estufa. This mythology has been 
described by Dr. Washington Matthews: it is to the effect that 
at the earliest date the human beings were confined in a dark 
cave below the ground ; but the divinities took pity upon them 
and let the light, by degrees into the cave, in answer to their 
prayer. The people then managed, by the aid of certain animals, 
to secure an opening in the roof, and by means of a reed which 
was inserted in the opening, or. according to another version, by 
means of a ladfV- made from a pine tree, were able to climb up 
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from the dark cave. This occurred four times, the abode of the 
people becoming lighter and lighter as they ascended. There is 
another part of the story in which it appears that the waters oi 
the deluge followed the people up through the opening in the 
cave and flooded the valley, and it was only after a long time 
that the land became dry enough for the people to cross it. The 
mythology of the Navajos and other living tribes may be used 
to explain certain parts of the estufas, but care should be taken 
lest we mingle the later myths with the earlier, and ascribe the 
white uian's traditions to the aborigines. We may say that the 
architecture of the estufas of the cliff-dwellers, with its six piers 
and its ledges, its circular place in the center where was the fire, 
Its ladder which was placed over the fire, and the double o|)en- 
ing to the roof, embodied the myth of creation as well as the su- 
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pcr.stilions in reference to fire. It reminds us of the construction 
of the rotunda among the Muskogees of the Gulf states, in which 
the fire was kept burning while the council was being held, the 
spiral column being to them atribal symbol. It also reminds us 
of the temples of the Mayas which were placed on the summit 
of a pyramid guarded by snake effigies which seemed to descend 
from the sky and symbolized the rain-god. There is no doubt 
that the estufa, or sacred chamber, was used by the Cliff-dwellers 
to commemorate their past history as well as to remind them of 
their dependence upon the rain divinities, inasmuch as ornaments 
or painted bands have been discovered on the walls of some of 
them.* That they were places of social resort for the men is evi- 
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dent, from the fact that Ihey are placed near the cliff- villages. 
They were used probably as council houses as well as for the 
meeting of the secret societies, but they were also used as a work- 
shop by the industrious and as a lounging place by the idle. 
There are still traces of the two classes of kiva; one contains the 
sipapuh or place ol emergence, the other class has piers or ledges. 
The kiva with the sipapuh is not found among the cliff-dwellers. 
that we know of, but is found among the Zunis. Moquis or Tu- 
sayans. and so suggests a different origin. Another interpre- 
tation of the estufa, found among the cliff-dwellings, is that the 
walls are divided inio ledges and square pillars or pier:s, six in 
number, with design to represent the four cardinal points, 
and the zenith and nadir, as well as the four caves through which 
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the ancestors of the people came before they reached Ihe surface 
of Ihe earth. The piers may possibly represent the four moun- 
tains, which, according to the mythology, were recognized before 
they reached the surface and afterwards constituted the bounds 
of their habitat. If this is so. it shows that the Cliff-dwellers 
and the Pueblos occupied the same general territory in pre-his- 
toric times and had the same mythology. A myth to the .same 
effect prevails among the Jicarilla Apaches, a triba which is sit- 
uated far to the north, near the head waters oi the Rio Grande. 
and is of diverse language and origin from the Pueblos, but was 
once located near the Pueblo village of Taos ; they retain a sini: 
ilar myth about the flood. This tribe mention the four moun- 
tains — one west of the Rio Grande, one to the east, and one to 
the southwest, also the Sierra Blanca, to the southeast. He 
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made also four great rivers and gave them their names — in the 

north, the Napeshti, "flint arrow river" (the Arkansas); in the 

west, the Chama. He made other rivers but he did not give 

them names and he gave the country to the Jicarillas.* The fact 

that this myth or tradition of the creation is associated by this 

tribe with the pueblo . ^ 

at Taos, explains the 

wo rd wh ich wa s 

placed upon the map 

given by the Indians 

toGen. Whipple; this 

word was-Sipapu, or 

place of emergence, 

and the story was 

that from this place 

the Pueblo tribes 

originated 

It is to be noticed 

that the loq^tion of 

thekivas of theClifT- cliff village with estufa and spking 

dwellers generally in a cave. 

are separate from 

the domf:stLC apartments, § Sometimes they are placed on the 

summit of the mesas above the cave dwellings, and occasionaHy 

ihey were on the same ledge but at one extreme of it, though 

on ihe same level with the houses. In some villages the estufa 
was in the very cen- 
ter of the village; 
the entrance to the 
village was close by. 
The usual method 
was to place the 





kivas on the 
of the cliff with the 
openings in the roof 
on the level with the 
ledge, so that they 
could be entered 

CLIFF VILLAGE WITHOUT ESTUFA. from the top withoUt 

going up to the 
apartments or going down the cliffs. 

They were often in front of the houses and thus might serve 
as quasi defenses for the villages, though there were towers 
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separate from the kivas which served as citadels, and oc* 
casionally rooms high up in the cliffs where the warriors 
jjalhercd and shot arrows through the loop-holes in the walls. 
There seems to have been a division of the people into sev- 
fral classes, each of which had separate apartments ; these 
wtre as follows: i. The women and children were gathered 
into the square rooms, which were built compactly and clus- 
tered together on the mesas or along the ledges in the cliffs. 
The children arc supposed to have occupied the area back of the 
houses, where they felt comparatively or quite secure, inasmuch 
as they were hidden from sight by the houses, and were sur- 
rounded by those who were constantly on the alert and were 
interested in iheir safely. The weaving and the pottery inaking 
and basket making fell to the young women, and the cooking 
or baking the tortillas fell to the older women. The apartments 
varied in their shape, location and character; they included the 
storehouses, or caches, which sometimes were placed in the sides 
oflheclif[ti,ala distance from thehouses. 2. There seems to have 
been a class of warriors or "braves" composed of the rank and file 
of the people, who were perhaps directed by the chief or war 
captain. Some of these were placed in the towers, others in 
the lo.-p-hole forts, and still others scattered among the differ- 
ent apartments. 3. There was also a religious class, composed 
of the priests or medicine men, who presided over the sacred 
ceremonies; the secret societies, their officers and members, 
each of which had its own lodge and its own symbolism, 4. To 
these should be added the y6ung men and boys and the men 
who had no especial work or office. These remained in the 
kivas during the night and also spent much time in them dur- 
ing the day. 

The manner of constructing the kiva was also very significant, 
as each part was supposed to be sacred, and so the utmost care 
was observed, The whole structure, when finished, was conse- 
crated as most modern temples and churches are. There have 
been many descriptions of this, though that given by Mr. Ad. F, 
Bandelier is the most definite, which we quote: 

" The ancient kivas of the Cliff-dwellers were generally round, had ihe 
lire in the middle, Ihe entrance above the lire, but the seats were deep 
ledges or shelvRS, which symboliie the six spaces. The Sipapuh or opening 
has not been discovered thus far in these kivas, though the air chamber or 
passage, which is coinmun, IS found in nearly all. The ceremonial room 
among the Tusayans ii separated from the dwelling, and is subterranean, 
but generally located at points where the depressions already existed, 
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These depressions were near the margins ol the nitsas. The consiruclion 
of (heir villages on the rocky promoniories forced the Tusayan buildei-s to 
sacniice the tradillcmal and customary arrangeineot of the kivas within the 
house inclosed courts of the pueblo, in order to obtain properly depressed 

■■ In iuch cases (he broken out recesses in the upper rocks have been 
walled up on the outside, roughly lined with masonry within, and roofed 
over in the usual manner. Inmanycases the depth of these rock niches 
does not project above the level of ihe mesa summit, and its earth -covering 
is indistinguishable from the adjoining surface except (or Ihe presence oE 
thebox-iikeprojtction of masonry that surrounds a trap door ana its ladder 
Examples of such subterranean kivas niavbe seen at Walpi and elsewhere. 
Even when the kiva was placed in Ihe village coiirls or close to the houses, 
naturally depressed sites were still sought in conformity to a general plnn 
of ancient practice. The kivas were supposed to perpetuate the tradition 
of the creation, and the underground chambers symbuiized the caves 




through which the ancestors of the race parsed on their way to the surface. 
The native explanation Is as follows : In the flaor ot the typical kiva Is a 
sacred cavity called Sipapu, through which comes the beneficent inHuence 
at the deities or powers invoked. According to the accounts ot some of 
the old men. the kiva was constructed to inclose this sscr^d object, and 
houses were hullt on every side to surround Ihe kiva and form lis outer wall. 
In earlier times, too, so the priests relate, people were more devout, and 
the houses were planned witn their terraces fronting upon the court, so that 
t ctiildren and all the people could be close to the masked 
dancers as they Issued from the kiva. The spectators Jilled the terraces. 
and sitting there tbey watched the dancers dance in the court, and the 
..n sprinkled meat upon them while they listened to their songs. Other 
old men say the kiva was excavated in imitation of the original house in the 
interior of the earth, where the human family were created, and from which 
they climbed to the surface of Ihe ground by means of a ladder. The hatch- 
way is also constructed after a hxed plan. Near the center of the kiva two 
short timbers are laid across the beams about Ave feet apart, leaving an 
open space of about hve by seven feet in the roof or ceiling. The hatchway 
is then raised to the surface of the the ground, and over the top of it short 
timbers are placed, one end higher than the other, so as to form a slope : 
upon these timbers stone slabs are laid for cover, leaving an open space 
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about 2x4 .^ feel, which is the only outlet for the kiva. The reason for thu 
construction of the hatchway is to give more height to the room above the 
fire, which is always placed immediately beneath the hairhway. The roof 
being finished, a floor of stone fla^s. is laid and at one end is raised a plat- 
form some ten or twelve inches high, extending cbout one-third the length 
of the kiva. and terminating in an abrupt step jusi before coming under the 
hatchway. (See Figute.) On the edge of the platform rests a long ladder. 
which leans against the higher side of the hatchway and projects tea or 
twelve feet in the air. Upon this platform the women or visilois sit when 
admitted to witness any 01 the ceremonies, just as the women stand on the 
house terraces to witness a dance, and do not step into the court. In-the 
mam floor a shallow pit, about a foot square, made for a fireplace, is located 
immediately under the harchway, and is usually two to three feet from the 
edge of the second level of the floor. Across the end of the kiva on the 
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main iloor, a ledge at mason'y is built, usually about two leet high an done 
foot wide, which serves as a shelf for fetiches and other paraphemalja du- 
ring stE.ted observances, fn this bench or ledge is asmall niche or opening 
which is called the kalcina house, tor the masks are placed in it when not 
UEed by the dancers. This is called the altar end of the house. 

In the main floor of the kiva there is a cavity about a foot deep ami 
eight or ten inches across, which is usually covered with a short, thick slab 
of collonwood, whose upper surface is level with the floor.* Through the 
middle of this short plank and immediately over the cavit);, a hole of two 
or two ant! f ne-half inches in diameter is bored. This hole is tapered, and 
is accurately fitted with a wooden plug, the top of which is flush with 
the surface of the plank. The plank and the cavity usually occupy a posi- 
tion in the main floor of [he kiva. This feature is the Sipapu, the place of 
the gods, and the most sacred portion of the ceremonial chamber. Around 
this spot the fetiches are set during a festival. It typifies also the first, 
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world oi the Tusa^an genesis and [he upening through which the people 
first emerged. It is frequently spoken ol al the present time," 

"The essential structural features of tlie kivas above described are re- 
markably similar, though the illustrations of types hive beeti selected at 
raodom. Minor modifications are seen in the positions of many of the fea- 
tures, but a certain general relation between tne various constructional re- 
i]mremenis of the ceremonial room is found to prevail ihtouglioul all the 

"The consecration of the klva is also signilicant. When alt the work is 
finished, the kiva cliiei prepares a "baha'' and " feeds the house," as it is 
termed ; that is, he thrusts a little meal, with piki crumbs, over one of the 
roof timbers, and in the same place inserts the end of thebaho. As he docs 
this, he expresses the hope that the roof may never fall and that sickness 
and other evils may never enter the kiva. It is difficult to elicu an intelli- 
gent explanation of tht theory of the baho and the prayer ceremonies in 
either klva or house construction. The baho is a pra)[er token ; the peil- 
lloner is not satisfied by merely speakmg or singing his prayer; he must 
have some tangible thing upon which to transmit it. He regards his prayer 
as a mysterious, impalpable poriion of his own substance, and hence he 
seeks to embody it id some object, which ihus becomes consecrated, 

"The prayer plume, or 'Baho,' consisting; of four small fealhtrs attached 
to willow twig, is inserted in the roof of the kiva In order to obtain lhereci>g- 
nation of the powers. They are addressed to the chiefs who control the 
paths taken by the people after coming up from the interior of the earth— a 
yellow to the yellow clout! and to the west ; a blue feather to the blue cloud 
and to the god of the south : a red feather to the red cloud and to the east ; a 
white feather 10 the white cloud and 10 the north. Two separate feathers 
are addressed— one to the zenith, the Invisfble space of the above, and to 
ihe nadir, the gu<i of the interior of the earth and the maker of the germs 
of life. 

The shape ol the kivas varied with the diflcrent tribes in the 
different distiicts, each tribe had myths traditions and 
customs peculiar to itself. With the Cliff Dwellers the style was 
as we now see to build it, in a circular shape with ledges and 
piers, This, however, was modified and changed so as to place 
a circular roof in a solid square block of stone — the corners being 
filled in with rubble. The entrance in both of these was 
from above, through the roof. 

There is a third form found in various parts of the country 
which consists of a circular tower — sometimes built in one and 
sometimes two stories — the interior divided into a series of cells 
arranged in a circle, with a circle in the center for the fire, the 
cells uggesting that certain ceremonies unknown to us were cel- 
ebrated. A fourth way of building the kiva is the one which 
iswell known from the specimen seen on the Gila, and which 
some think was used as a temple if not as a kiva, the system of 
worship being different from any other. All of these different 
shaped kivas have been studied with the idea of tracing the line 
of development from the original rude hut to the conical stone 
estula, and from this to the square structure, and finally to the 
two-story temple, each stage of development and each new shape 
of the temple having produced a new form of building. 

A still more fruitful line of study would be to compare these 
religious houses with the various structures found in Europe, 
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such as the open air temples, or Cromlechs, the square tombs or 
Dolmens, the circular towers and the conical treasure houses, and 
notice their correlation to the religious system in vogue, and how 
thoroughly each particular stage of progress is exhibited by them 
We would say. however, that nowhere in the world has there 
been exactly such a religious house as the kiva is, and nowhere 
has there appeared any such form of worship or system of my- 
thology as was introduced in It. The structure is as unique as 
the system itself, and both together serve to make the CliR dwell- 
ers and the Pueblos, their successors, a very remarkable people, 
though no more remarkable than the mound builders on one 
side or the ancient Mexicans on the other. 

IV. In reading the descriptions of these estufas and their 
furnishings, one needs to asso- 
I ciatc their different parts with 
1'^ '!> - !''^;'* -j I the myths which are still told 




by the aborigines of the great plateau ; but he needs to remem- 
ber ihat the myths vary in their character, as much as do the estufas 
(or those which are told by the Navajoes bring one class of 
divinities into prominence, and those told by the Zunis 
another, those by the Apaches still another, each tribe hav- 
ing its own pantheon and as well as its own mythology. 

It will also be noticed that while the tribes regarded the 
mountains and the lakes as the homes of their divinities, yet 
each had its own Olympus, or rather its own group of mountains 
in which the divinities were supposed to dwell— the four promi- 
nent peaks always being pointed 'out as constituting their 
abode. It cannot be asertained whether the Cliff Dwellers wor- 
shipped the mountain divinities, as did the Navajoes, or the 
personified divinities, such as the Zunis now worship, but they 
undoubtedly peopled the scene with beings, which were real 
to them, and which furnished even more sense of power and 
protection. 

It will be remembered that the scenes with which they 
were surrounded were very remarkable and they must have 
had a great influence over their superstitious minds. They 
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could not have climbed to their strongholds in the sides of the 

cliffs without feeling that their fields were liable to depredations. 

There must have been a sense of helplessjiess amid all these 

dangers. The 5^cenery was also likely to impress theni with a 

sense of axve wherever they went. All of the travelers have 

spoken of the many points, where distant vii'ws can be gained 

—filling the mind with a sense of grandeur and beauty. Others 

have spoken of the views which 

are presented by the deep canm 

We may judge from the nnil 

which are extant among the N i\ 

joes, what a strange effect the 

ors of the rocks and the sk\ h 

upon their minds. Those a I 

were by the Navajoes embodied 

their sand paintings and made 

show the drapery with which the 

mountain and sky divinities wer 

clothed. The figures contained i 

the sand paintings are explained 

by the myths which, are e\ldnt 

among different tribes, such h*. itu 

Navajues, the Sias. Zunis and Mo 

quis or Tusayans. Their divinities 

were very much alike in their ch; 

acter, all having sprung from an 

original pair, though their birth and 

ihcir activities were within the re 

gion which the tribe called its own. 

The nature powers were per 
sonified by each of the tribes 
The clouds, the mountains the 
lightnings, the plants, the sun 
beams and the spray, all were j 
represented as supernatural bemgs 
who were clothed with beautiful 
colors similar to those o[ the sky 
and rocks and the sunlight 
Shells, crystals and mosses were 
used to decorate the persons of A na\ m "i' 

their gods — and all were repre- 
sented by rheir sand paintings, the myths which are still told, 
giving an explanation of the paintings. It is inter, sting to 
take these myths and compare them with one another, and 
with those told by other nations, Greeks, Scandinavians and 
Hindoos. 

There was in all a first pair, but generally two brothers are 
very prominent and serve as the chief iHvinities. The se broth- 
ers among the Navajoes have the strange names. Ilasjeiti and 
J^ostjoghon, They were born on the mountain where the 
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cluuds meet, from the union of the sun-god and the shell- 
woman- These were the great "Song-makers." They gave 
songs and prayers to the mountains, and clothed the mountains 
with the colors and cloudi which they now bear. They float 
on the sun-beams which are arranged into a raft in the form of 
a cross and which has the different colors of the rainbow, but 
edged with the foam of the ocean. They visited the different 
mountains: first, they visited Henry Mountain in Utah, and 
gave to it songs and prayers, and gave to it the color it bears. 
They next went to Sierra Blanca in Colorado, and gave 
it songs and prayer 
and a clothing of white, 
with two eagle plumes. 
From here they went to 
San Mateo (Mt- Taylor) 
and gave it songs and 
prayers, and dressed it in 
turquoise- (This is the 
color the mountain now 
has.) They next went to 
San Francisco Mountain 
in Arizona, and dressed it 
in abalone shells with two 
eagle plumes — (Clouds 
which float above the 
peaks) and gave it songs 
and prayers. They then 
went to the Ute Moun- 
tain and dressed it in 
black beads with two 
eagle plumes on its head. Hasjelti is the great mediator. He 
communicates through feathers, and to him the most important 
prayers are addressed. 

He is represented in the sand paintings as clothed in a white 
garment, wearing white moccasins and having on his head white 
eagle plumes trimmed with fluffy down from the eagle's breast 
and carrying in his hand the squirrel bag. He is attended by 
certain gods, which are called Naaskidi. These are hunch- 
b.ickcd; but their backs represent the black clouds and so are 
hljck, streaked with lines of white sunlight and trimmed with white 
feathers. They bear a lightning staff in their hand which is 
their great ensign of power. 

In many of the sand paintings there are gods which stand 
upon a cross, making it to resemble the Suastika. They are 
surrounded by the humanized rainbow. They watch over the 
plants which draw their sustenance from the central waters. 
They wear around their bodies, skirts of red sunlight adorned 
with sunbeams. They have ear pendants, armlets and bracelets 
of turquoise and coral. Their arms and legs are black, but 
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streaked with white, symbolizing the zigzag lightning across the 
black clouds. In one case, four goddesses are attended with 
four plants — the cornstalk and the four planis make a double 
cross, the plants one and the goddesses another — eight arms to 
one cross. These arc all colored and represent the different 
points of the sky ; that on the cast is white and has by her side 
the white cornstalk ; the god- 
dess of the south is blue, 
and has by her side a blue 
beanstalk ; the one on the 
west is yellow and has a yel- 
low pumpkin vine by her 
side ; the body of the god 
dess of the north is black 
and has the black tobacco 
by her side. These sand 
paintings were made by the 
Navajoes and show the relig- 
ion of that tribe which con- 
sisted in the worship of the 
mountain divinities. It dif- 
fered from the religion of 
the Zunis, the Sias and the 
Tusayans who worshipped Ihe sky and cloud divinities and rep- 
resented them differently. It appears that the Navajoes rarely 
gave wings to their gods or goddesses, but generally represented 
them as sailing upon rafts of sun- 
beams while the Zunis gave wings to 
their gods and placed turreted caps 
on their heads, though the human- 
ized rainbow generally spanned (he 
sky above, and the lightning hurler 
was below. They are bird men. but 
are attended by animal gods. They 
had not. however, reached that stage 
in which personal anlhroponiorphic 
gods were worshipped as Ihey were 
in Central America and Me.xico. 
Now, the question arises, which 
' form of religion did the Clifi-Dwcll- 
ers possess ? Was it that of the 
Navajoes which consisted in the 
worship of the mountain divinities or that of the Zunis, which 
consisted in the worship of the water divinities? In answer 
to this, one can only refer to the symbols which are found upon 
the rocks near the ClifT-Dwellings. Thus far no image, with 
knife-bladed wings has been lound either inscribed upon the 
rocks or the pottery relics of the Cliff-Dwellers, nor has there 
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been seen any humanized goddesses standing on crosses or 
rafis, and as \et not even the O-mo-wuh, which is the symbol of 
the rain cloud. 

This winged figure called the " Priesthood of the Bow," is 



very suggest I vc. 




It reminds us of 
the gods of the 
Assyrians, many 
of whom have 
birds' heads and 
wings. It also 
reminds us of the 
Egyptian symbol 
of the winged 
globe.as the head 
is like a disk and 
the wings are al- 
ways spread. 
There are winged 
figures among 
the tribes on the 
northwest coast. 
Yeht, the chief 
bird 



with ■ 



ings out- 



spread, which 
contends with 
the whale. 

The Dakota 
and Algonkin 
tril-es also had as 
their chief divin- 
ity, a thunder- 
bird, who was a 
sky god, but he 
was the eternal 
foe to the serpent 
who was a water- 
CLiFF-DWELLEKs svMiiOLs. god. The Zuni- 

bird - god was, 
sometimes, a friend to the serpent-(,od, as both were united in 
bringing the rain clouds which water the earth and so help the 
crops. The Zuiiis have also symbols of the water animals, frogs 
and lizards and tad-poles, as is shown in the cuts. As to the 
divinities of the Cliff- Dwellers there are few means of learning 
about them except as we study the rock inscriptions, and the 
symbols contained in them. There are few symbols which re- 
semble those found elsewhere, such as the suastika which Js the 




legs ; centipedes with tapering bodies ; circles with lightning 
serpents issuing from them; lizards with claws prfjecting from 
the head, reminding us of some of the figures found on t-hc 
Maya codices; serpents with legs and circles for bodies and 
human heads. These are all represented in the cut which con- 
tains a selection from the different rock inscriptions. It will be 
noticed that there is no rain symbil, called the U mn-«uh, ror is 
there any cross with human fi^urjs on ihem. nor even any 
prayer plumes, but there are many human figures, The nearest 
approach to any known symbol is found in the concentric circles 
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which are colored after the usual colors of the cardinal pointsi 
and the great number of human hands also colored. The most 
that we can say is, that those animals which generally are asso- 
ciated with water, such as snakes, lizards, frogs, centipedes, dra- 
gon-flies, and water-skates, are very numerous, thus showing 
that the water was symbolyzed rather than the sky. Still we 
may say that ihere is considerable resemblance between these 
rock inscriptions and those found at Oakley Springs, Arizona, 
as the same animals may be recognized in each. 

In the Arizona inscriptions, the serpents seem to be uncoiling 
from the sky and descending to the earth, thus symbolizing the 
rain, while the coils near by symbolize the whirlwind and the 
looped squar : above symbolizes the four parts of the sky, the 
same as it docs in the shell gorgets found in'the mounds of stone 
graves of Tennessee. 

Figures of snakes are very common among the pictographs 
on the Mesa, near the Moqui villages. One of the=e is ten feet 
long. The head is triangular, with two projecting tonguer. 
Tlie most remarkable specimen is one which is associated with 
other .symbols of the sun, of the clouds and rain. In this snake 
there are six udders which symbolyze the legend, that all the 
water and blood of the earth come from the breast of the great 
stjrpent. The neck and body are decorated with parallel lines, 
and arrow.s, the duck's foot and frog's foot which resemble those 
fuunfi in the s rpcnt symbol in Mexico. 

There are rock pai.itings on the Potrera Chetro where the 
Delight makei or Medicine man is rtpresented as dancing wilh 
a serpent erect in front of him Mr. GuuLkel also describes the 
shrines and boulder sites in which the Ssrpent is represented in 
various attitudes and along with the serpent many other sym- 
bols. These shrines were places where the dances occur ao'l 
where the mythologies are depicted upjn the walls. One such 
shrine is underneath a huge boulder, around which was a wall 
built in a circle. Within the circle and underneath the boulder 
were rock inscriptions which represented animal figures, serpents 
and various symbols,* A cave town is described by Mr. Gunckel 
as having many symbolic fijures; the fo lowing is the descrip- 
tion: 

"It was situated in a wild and beautiful spot, shut in on all sides by 
high sandstone cliffs except at a narrow entrance ; and the foliaKi; is al- 

1 Iropical in its luxuriance consisIinE of ttie cactus of ^ganlic sixc, 

s and tltiwerinK plants, studded here and there with stunted cedars and 
^ ins, Back of the houses was a spring of delicious cold water whicli 
issued from under the heavy sandstone ledge and formed a water reservoir 
in the cave town which is a rare and valued thing In this arid country. The 
walls of the cavern are covered with picture writings, the most common of 
which represent the human hand painted in red. white and yellow. In an- 
other cave were also circles representing targeis, painted in colors ; also 
the figures of serpents, coiled, or springing or crawling ; airo circles and 
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snakes combined, symbolizing the liRhtning dart ; also the figure of a bow 
and arrow strun); to shool ; these are represented in the cut. Among the 
specimens of art are fragmenls of bowls, cups. pegs. and iiilcheia. and very 
few specimens are found thai are not painted, or covered with raised fig- 
ures. Among the ornamenlal designs we found the scroll, the fret, and the 
stepped 6gurc, in one case the suaslika 

Mr. C. F. Bickford speaks of rock inscriptions as the Rio de 
Chelley. 

■ Hundreds of the shapes of human hands— the autographs perhaps el 
the dwellers — arc found adorning the now inaccessible roofs of some of the 
caves. They were formed by thrusting the hard into the liijuid coloring 
matter and slapping it with fingers extended upon Ibe rock. Symbols are 
frequent ; the dragon fly. the rainbow, the sun— objects of reverence to ihe 
living Pueblos. Few animals were pictured. 




Mrs. Sievenson describes a .-ihrine which was used by the Sias 
ill wnich the snake society celebrated its ceremonials. 

" It was a rectangular structure of logs, which had a rude lire-piace in 
it. and two niches in Ihe wall, in which stood two vases. The vases were 
decorated with snakes and cougars upon a ground of creamv tint. The 
superstition was that the snake was the great divinltv and guards the duors 
; of the unseen world. There areaiRo six societies c.im- 
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influence over the cluud people ; the serpents of the east which were painltd 
with the crescent, had influence with the sun and moon : ihe serpent of ihe 
heavens, had a body like crystal and was al'ied lu ihe sun ; the serpent of 
the earth was spotted over like the earth, and had special relations with the 
earth. This people have their traditions about the sun, the seven siars, i''e 
pleiades, and Ihe constellation of Orion, They say that the cloud, light- 
ning, thunder and rainbow spirits, followed the Sias into the upper world. 
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These make their homes in springs, which are at the cardinal points, zenith * 
and Nadir, and arc in Che heiirts of the mountains. The water is biou^hi 
from the springs at the base of the motiniains in gourds. Jugs and vasci. by 
the men, women and children who ascend from these springs to the base of 
the tree, and thence through the heart or tiunk to the top of the tree which 
reaches tothe sky (tinia): tliey then pnss on to the designated point to be 
sprinkled. The cloud people are careful to keep behind their mnsksand 
assume different forms, but they labor to water the earth. The lightning 
people shoot their arrows to make it ratn the harder, the smaller flashch 
coming from the bows of the children. The thunder people have human 
forms with wings of knives, and by flapping these wings they make a great 
noise. The rainbow people were created lo work in /iniii (the sky], to make 
it more beautiful for the people of the earth to look upon. Not only the 
elders make the beautiful bows, but the children assist in the work. They 
pictured the sun ai a warrior wearing a shirt oF dressed deerskin, and leg- 
gings of the same, reaching to his thighs; the shirt and leggings are 
(ringed ; his moccasins are also of deerskin and embroidered in yellow, 
red. and turquoise beads; he wears a kilt of deerskin, the kilt having a 
snake painted upon it ; he carries a bow and arrows, the quiver being of 
cimgar skin, hanging over his shoulder, and be holds his bow in his Irit 
hand and an arrow in his right ; he still wears a mask which protects him 
from view of the people uf the earth. An eagle plume with a parrot plume 
on either side ornaments the Cop of the mask, and nn eagle plume Is on 
either side of the mask and one is at the bottom ; the hair around the head 
and face Is red like fire, and when it moves and shakes, the people cannot 
look closely at the mask : it is not Intended that they should observe elose> 
ly and thereby know that instead of seeing the sun they see only bis mask; 
the heavy line encircling the mask is yellow and indicates rain." 

The homage paid by the Zuni to water is illustrated \>y thd 
symbols at the sacred spring of the Zunis near thq 
ruins of the Ojo I'cscado and the present Pueblo Zuni. 

" It was between seven and eight feet in di.imeter and around 
circular wall 15 x 10 feet across has been raised. The spring is cleared oni 
every year when an offering is made to the spirit ot the fountain of one r'' 
more water-pots which are placed oit the wall, One of these is describe , 
as follows 1 its capacity is about a gallon ; a line border line has been drawi 
along the edge and on bnth sides of the rim, horned frogs and tadpole! 
attcrnatc on the inner surface of the turieted edge ; larger frogs or loa^" 
are portrayed wiihin the body of the ves.sel and the cicsted serpents a 
also placed at the bottom of the vessel. These represent the animal diviiii 
lies that Lire supposed to preside over the springs. Anolhcr j-hrinc is de- 
scribed bv Lieut. Whipple; it seems to have De en sacr.d to (he watrr 
deities. The high priest and master of the ceremonies stands in the niidsl 
of it ; u^ion the ground Is a sacred circle and in this are twigs anH armw. 
heads trimmed with feathers, with threads arrang<-d like a sn ire ! ^ . . . 
lo be an invocation for rain. In the midst we lind the tablets in which a 
crescents, crosses and other symbols, alt of which show the regard for 
nature powers and the sanctity of the sun, moon and stars, as worthy d 
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niSCOVERVOF AN ANCIKNT CITY IN MEXICO. 

BV M. 11. SAVII.LE. 
[N INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL. 

The scene of these remarkable discoveries is Xoxo, about 
five miles south of the district of Ojxaca. The most import- 
ant part of the work was accomplished during six weeks of the 
half year over which Mr. Saville's recent trip extended. 

Mr. Saville's work was prosecuted under the auspices of the 
Mexican government, and he was accompanied by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, a surveyor, who acted as an official Mexican represen- 
tative. They took along with them a considerable force of 
Mexican laborers to do the work of excavating, and carried a 
typL- writer, camera and other implements of modern civili^iation 
with which to prosecute their work. 

While on the way to his intended field of labor Mr. SaviUe 
found traces of a great group of pyramids near Xoxo. This 
region has long been recognized as a fruitful field for the dis- 
covery of Zapotecan relics. Thinking that a little exploration 
might uncover something of value, Mr. Saville set his native 
laborers at work and in a short time had unearthed a number 
of pyramids and smaller mounds. The twelve largest of these 
pyramids arc of the sort called teocalH, an Ai-.tec word, mean- 
ing divine tomb^;. The ground throughout tlys region was 
thickly overgrown with guamuchi and mesquite. The roots 
from these trees penetrated to a great depth, and in several in- 
stances they had broken through the stone floors of the mounds. 
Specimens of ancient pottery and other relics wore found, which 
had been broken up by the same resistless forces. 

One day, while Mr. Saville was reconnoitering some distance 
to the north of the big group of pyramids, he came to a rise of 
ground forming a sort of low plateau some distance above the 
rest of the plain and covered with the usual heavy vegetation 
and undergrowth. Separating the vines and brambles as well 
as he could for a short distance from the outer edge of the 
growth and peering underneath, the explorer noticed peculiar 
bits of pottery and traces of ashes. On examining the pieces 
of broken pottery he knew at once, from their peculiar forma- 
tion, that they had lain there undisturbed for centuries, shel- 
tered from wind and storm by the impenetrable thicket through 
which not even the heavy tropical rains could force their way. 

Hoping that he was on the scent of valuable relics, the ex- 
plorer.applied himself to pick and spade, and with great diffi- 
culty dug two or three feet into the earth, where he came to a 
hard, flat surface. In considerable excitement, he called his 
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laborers, who quickly cleared away the brush and dirt. The 
surface was found to be a cement floor, or perhaps it would be 
more nccurate to say a cement roof. Cutting through it. the 
workers came to the face of a stone wall. Sealed to this wall 
by their rims were cazuclas (earthenware bowh). Under each 
bowl was a bright red funeral idol, which had been so thorough- 
ly preserved by Ihc perfectly dry air that it looked as though 
it had been newly painted. 

What had at first appeared to be a stone wall was now seen 
to be a long slab, forming a lintel over the top of a door. After 
further digging, the doorway was uncovered, and was found to 
be blocked by a huge metate (native millstone). Us corners 
had been filled in with smaller stones, and the whole mass ce- 
mented over, so that the tomb was hermetically sealed against 
dampntrss and other corrosive agents. 

The lintel of this doorway was a huge stone block of vol- 
canic origin, about six feet long and eighteen mches wide. 
Carved across its entire surface were inscriptions in the hiero- 
glyphics of a civilized race! No writing of such an advanced 
character as that of these hieroglyphics has ever before been 
discovered in America. The explorer took casts in plaster and 
paper- mache impressions of this wonderful monolith, and final- 
ly of the whole doorway. The inscriptions show in excellent 
relief, and Mr. Saville is now engaged in an exhaustive study 
of them from the casts. He luteiids to recast duplicates of the 
originals and send them to the ablest hieroglyphists and stu- 
dents of ancient records the world over, in order that the ut- 
most knowledge and skill may be brought to bear for their de- 
ciphering. 

As soon as the doorway was cut through Mr. Saville and his 
assistants entered the chamber of the tomb. Mural paintings, 
representing female figures draped in shrouds and in attitudes 
of prayer, were on th'^ walls. Three niches in the tomb con- 
tained a number of skulls and bones, comprising parts of ten 
skeletons which were scattered about. These were all painted a 
bright red. the same shade as that which covered the bones 
found outside the chambers under the cazulas. Ked. Mr. Sa- 
ville says, was the moiirningcolor of the Aztecs. The fact that 
all the bones were painted shows that they had been entirely 
stripped of flesh before being placed in the tomb. During the 
loig generations which had elapsed since the sepulcher had 
been sealed, over an inch of fine dust had sifted down from the 
decayed rocks which formed the roof and walls. 

The most valuable part of the find in this ancient tomb, in 
the opinion of Mr. Saville, was the inscriptions. Although 
some of them bear a generic resemblance to the Maya writing 
which has been found in other parts of Mexico, no written 
characters of so high an order have ever before been discover- 
ed in America. It is Mr. Saville's belief that the writing is at 
east partly phonetic. If this pre -es to be the case it will lift, 
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the Zapoteca to a position in history far above tlialof the cele- 
brated Aztecs or the opulent Incas of I'eru- 

The next step in Mr. Saville's explorations was the great 
crypt of Xoxo. It was discovered by Dr. Sologuren, the fa- 
mous Mexican archaeolagist and collector of relics, in 1886. 
Mr. Saville forced liis way into It by a small side door, which 
had been previoasly unknown. To reach the interior, four 
floors, cat'h from two to three inches thick, made of a very 
hard, white cement, were cut through. Peculiar architectural 
formations, of an important ceremonial significance, were found 
in the interior of the crypt. It seems likely, from the religious 
and ceremonial symbols uncovered here, that the origin of the 
Zapotecan religion may be found to be identical with that of 
the most ancient faith of the eastern world. 

The great discovery, and the one which scientific men con- 
sider the most important yet made, was hit upon in the course 
of excavations among the mounds already mentioned. A ter- 
ra-cotta drain-pipe was found Icadiuijfrom one of these mounds 
into the fields. The joints of the pipe were sr;veral feet long, 
and they were so made as to fit carefully together. The course 
of the pipe was followed for a considerable distance. Then it 
broke of?, but further along it was found again, and, following 
it up a steep mountain, the explorer came to a huge temple at 
the top. surrounded by an imposing peristyle. It had been 
a work of the greatest difficulty to follow the long course of 
the buried pipe, but probably by no other means could the an- 
cient city have been discovered, hidden as it "as by thick 
growths on all sides. The sides of the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which stood the city, had been artificially terraced, the 
top had been raised and fortified on all sides till it was im- 
pregnablel 

The temple itself was a magnificent piece of architecture. 
Beyond it, on the broad area of the mountain top, were the 
crumbling ruins of amphitheatres, palaces and other public 
buildings. Streets and passageway s were exactly ^s they had 
been during the long centuries since their desertion. Here, on 
this terraced mountain, overlooking a great stretch of country 
at its foot, was found the lost capital of the Zapotecan nation, 
at one time, probably, the rulers over most of the other peo- 
ples of the continent, certainly their leaders in art, civilization 
and industry. The mountain on which the skeleton of this 
prehistoric metropolis was brought to view is marked on the 
Mexican government maps as Monle Alban. Its crowning 
will is completely hidden by the surrounding growth of lofty 
trees, and it is .so difficult of access that it has never been at- 
tacked or even seriously thought of as a field for exploration. 
That there were riiiii.s upon this summit was known before Mr. 
SiviUe's visit, but they were supposed to be only the remains 
of some Indian fortresses instead of, as has been proved, the 
wreck of a stately and civilized city. 
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Zachila was. in all probability, the ancient name of the city 
on Monte Alban, says Mr. SaviUe. Not very far away there 
exists a little village which now bears the same name. The 
spot was, strategically, an ideal place for a great capital city 
in the troublous times when it must have existed. Its situa- 
tion made it an impregnable fortress. The mountain stands al 
the intersection of the three broad valleys, Oaxaca. Etla and 
Jalplan. Thus it commanded a wide view in all directions, and 
being isolated by these valleys from the surrounding moun- 
tains and looming high above them all. it kept perpetual guard 
over all the country round about. 

Of course, the work did not extend over a sufficient length 
of time to determine the exact extent of the culture, wealth 
and civilization of the people who once inhabited the city, but 
they must have been far in advance of most of those with whom 
we have become, in a degree, acquainted through other mounds 
and ruins. The city was certainly one of considerable size, ex- 
tending over several square miles. We came upon some stone 
aqueducts over six feet wide. In the different parts of the 
plain are big mounds, which, on investigation, proved to be the 
crumbling remains of what were once great public buildings. 
The frequent earthquakes of that region, which probably caus- 
ed the destruction of the city, have shaken these once import- 
ant structures into mere heaps of dust and debris. 

In the southern end of the city we found a big mound over 
a thousand feet long and three hundred feet in width. The 
slopes of its sides were regular and faced with masonry, and 
there was a stairway leading to its summit. It may have been 
the site of a vast temple or of a series of public buildings. At 
the opposite end of the city there was a rectangular basin of 
about the same size which once formed a great amphitheater 
where public gatherings were held, and religious ceremonies 
performed. 

No reliab'e proofs are left of what a Zapotecan dwelling was 
like. Excavations of temples, causeways, pillars, arches and 
other magnificent public structures, and a searching study of 
the plans and general appearance of the city have furnished 
the most convincing data for the scientific meaning with which 
the explorations have clothed the masses of hitherto meaning- 
less stone and dust. Everywhere there was found proof that 
the Zapotecans were a peace-loving people, who must have 
been governed by an elaborate code of laws and customs. 

They had a literature, for we found proofs and traces of it, 
though, of course, there was no lime to go extensively into 
that phase of the explorations. Their religion must have de- 
veloped to an advanced stage, for we found proof that they did 
not offer up live sacrifices in their religious fetes. Doubtless 
further work will bring to light other important and interesting 
facts about the lives and customs of these people, whom we 
may justly look upon as our earliest predecessors. 
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DU CHAILLU BEFORE THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The chief event of the day in the Aathropological section was 
the address given by the noted explorer. Pau! Da Chaillu, on 
" The Norseman as the Conqueror of Britain." M. Du Chaillu 
was received with a hearty salvo of applause on being introduced. 
" Ladies and gentleman," said he, " if I don't speak loud enough 
for you, don't be afraid to say so. Just sing out ' louder.' " 

M. Du Chaillu went on to trace the wanderings of the Norse- 
men. He found traces of the Roman empi e; he found mounds 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, similar to those found in 
Scandinavia, showing that even in those days the Norseman had 
traveled far and wide. M. Du Chaillu had here a little fling at 
England. "What is England?" he asked. "Where did the 
name come from ? Why, from the Norsemen. The word ' cng' 
means meadow or low land, and the Norsemen had a hundred 
such englands. That's England for you." 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D., SC. I). 

OUR FIRST VOLUME OF PAPYRI. 

Unique among ihc publications of this month of July will 
be our hrst volume of the papyri found at Behnesa, the site of 
Oxyrhynchus. Of the selections from the thousands o£ papyri 
on hand 158 papyri arc printed in full, and some 50 more are 
briefly described. There are eleven indices dealing with such 
diversity of subjects as emperors, officials, decrees, coins, 
weights, measures, symbols, private correspondence, personal 
and geographical names, symbols and dates. Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt classify these documents as theological, new classi- 
cal fragments, fragments of extant classical authors, Latin, 
documents of the first four centuries [or the Roman period] 
and of the sixth or seventh century [ Hyzantine period J. 

With the 300 pages of letter press, crown quarto size, are 
eight collotype facsimiles which include the first chapter of 
St. Mathew's Gospel; five new stanzas of Sappho; a fragment 
of hexameter by Alcman; two columns of Thucydides; bits of 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes ; fragments of Latin ; and a 
private letter of odd chirography to a military officer. Thus we 
have the Virgin Birth ; lines from the poetess of love ; grave 
history; and on unrivalled trinity even lor Greece, Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes ; and many pieces of state, business and 
social Latin, all illustrated from the original as then written or 
copied. This publication is indeed uiique- Only one-fifth of 
the papyri, now at Oxford, has been unpacked. Exciting sur- 
prises, as the editors suggest, arc still in reserve. 

These papyri are largely a picture of a provincial town for 
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six centuries under Roman rule. Civilization and or^er obtain 
quite as much as in British India today. Commerce, property, 
marriage, indicate this much. The papyri so far touch Chris- 
tianity very little. Yet Kufinus, of the days of St. Jerome, 
states that the population then included lo.ooo monks and 40,- 
000 virgins. 

Among the private documents in this fascinating book is a 
contract for the maintenance of a racing stable, which begins 
with a religious formula. There are such papers as a contract 
with a horse-trainer, a butcher's bill, a list of pawned property, 
a school-boy's exercise, a letter of condolence and an invitation 
to dine- 

Theon writes his father a printed letter in capitals; "It was 
a fine thing of you not to take me with you to the city. If you 
won't take me with you to Alexandria, I won't write you a let- 
ter or speak to you or say good-bye to you. And if you go to 
Alexandria, I won't take your hand, or cheer you up again 
when you are in pain. That is what will happen if you won't 
take me. Mother said to Arclielaus, 'II quite upset me to be 
left behind.' It was good of you to send me presents. Send 
me a lyre. I entreat you. If you don't I won't eat, I won't 
drink. There now !" 

What Theon the elder thought of this letter from his boy, I 
know not; but there was young Oxyrhynchus then as certain 
as there is young America today. It now only remains for 
Grenfell & Hunt to publish in volume two, some collotypes of 
the revenue stamps used at that time. Meanwhile we rejoice 
that a single impression of our five-dollar collotype notes will 
buy for its purchaser so absorbingly interesting a book as our 
First Volume of Papyri. 



THE LANGUAGES OF CHILI. 

BV A. S. GATSCHET. 

Languages of Chili. — Constant progress is at present made 
toward an enlightened study of the dialects of the Chilean In- 
dians, not by publishing ponderous volumes as with us, but by 
giving to the scientific public Indian texts ol inlcre.st. contain- 
ing relations of fights, hunts, travels, animal stories, jokes. 
proverbs and similar literature. An accurate Spanish transla- 
tion and all the necessary remarks for a complete understand- 
ing of the texts are added on the column of page opposite, so 
that the .'.ti dent'i can acquire any of the numerous dialects 01 
Chilean or Arauc.in linguistic family without much trouble or 
mental lorturc Professor Dr, Rodolio Lcnz is the originator 
of this revival in the native literature and in this he acts with 
good common sen?e. His pamphlets entitled " Ksludios Arau- 
ranos " are new twelve in number ; of ihe.se, number tt-n contains 
national songs in the Moluche and the Pehuenche dialects; 
number eleven poems and other pieces to facilitate the study 
of Araucan folklore in the Pehuenche dialect. This number 




twelve is filled with dialogues in Moluche as spoken at Choi- 
che!. This whole series of the Estudios Araucanos was pub- 
lished in the "Anales de !a Universidad de Chile" at the capi- 
tal. Santiago. ( 1S95-1897) and will be continued. A lecture on 
"Araucan Literature" in Spanish, was delivered by Dr. Lenz 
before the philosophic faculty of the same institution, published 
1897 in the Revista del Sur" and subsequently in pamphlet 
form (44 pages). 

From old and recent materials the French linguist Raou! de la 
Grasserie, of Rennes, has compiled a grammar and vocabulary 
of the Auca or Chilean after a new and suggestive method, 
which considerably facilitates the acquisition of this and any 
foreign form of speech. His work forms the 3ist volume of 
Maisonneuves " Bibliotheque Linguistique Am ricaine " and 
bears the title: "Langue Auca, on langue indigene du Chili ; 
Grammaire. texts, traduits et analyses. dJctionnaire par Raoul 
de la Grasserie, Paris, i8g8, pp. 372, octavo. The dialects are 
easily pronounced by Europeans and the verb incorporates the 
substantial direct object in many instances. 



THE MEANING OF ■■ MERRIMAC" 



BY A. S. GATSCnF.T 

Mbrrimac, a name given to American warships which have 
repeatedly filled the world with their fame, is taken from a 
river coursing through New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
The name also clings to a village on that river, formerly West 
Amesbury and to South Amesbury, Mass., now Merrimacport. 
New Englanders emigratmg to Western States have named 
many new settlements there by the name Merrimac. which 
is identical with "' Marameg," " M.iramec," in its derivation. 
The Maramec is a tributary of the Mississippi river and over 
one hundred and fifty miles long. 

Both forms of this river name come from regions where In- 
dians of Algonquin race have lived, hence there must be a word 
in their language enabling us to explain that river name. It is 
Mialamekwa in Illinois dialects and in Shawnee designating a 
fish-species. The Shawnees had a clan called after the catfish: 
mialamekwa, msumigi totcmic gens of the catfish, whose mem- 
bers, the Mialaniegugi, originally came from Mialame utewe, 
" the catfish settlement " in Ohio. 
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The catfish beloDgs to the class of SiluriJje, is conspicuous 
by its thick head and the absence of scales, and obtained its 
name from the long, bristly organs inserted at its mouth's base, 
which so strikingly resemble the whiskers of a cat. These "'feel- 
ers" are called in the Peoria missitunikani, or messltungi. " hair 
about the mouth," and gave origin to the American French 
la barbotte or le barb-x as a name for the fish. 

In the Odjibiwe dialect the consonant changes ; meaUmekwa 
becomes manameg, a form which closely approximates the 
above Maramec. 

That this fish-name is of a generic si go iti cat ion. and docs 
not apply lo the catfish exclusively, is shown by the fact that 
in Penobscot, spoken on Penobscot river in Maine, mamala- 
mekg is the mackerel — literally the ''spotted fish,"— and the 
Penobscot adjective, mamaiaba-u. means "spotted in color." 
Indeed, in the cognate Passamaquoddy dialeclof Maine, the 
word "amali" stands for spotted, striped, checkered : amalegCk 
designated calico and other variously colored prints; amali- 
sktchassit is the toad, because spotted ; amali-knauktch, striped 
turtle. 

The second part, amekwa, amekga. mikwa. mekga, is aquatic 
animal, and answers to the English "fish" so far as this term 
embodies, also incor-rectly enough, such beings a shellfish, craw- 
fish and others, which are not fish at all. So every Algonkin 
language possesses animal names composed with amekwa. 
which are not fish but live in the water. The Amikwa tribe of 
Canada, formearly near Lake Nipissing, were in English called 
"Beavers." and mekusa, the Peoria diminutive of amekwa. 
means water-bug. 

Thus we obtain for the catfish, the mackerel, and other fish 
that possibly bear the above Indian name, the genera! siynifr- 
cation of spotted, mottled fish or aquatic animal. 

There are other dialects of the wide-stretching Algonkm 
family which use names for the catfish, differing entirely from 
the above, or designating other species of the catfish or Siluri- 
dae class. One of these species, the miidcat. is called walthia 
by the Peorias. because it digs in the sand or ground below the 
water. Delawares call it wahlhe-u, mudfish, literally: "digger 
(in the gmund or mud)," Micmacs call one of the catfishes 
atkcgwctch. andthe Unami ; wis-amekij. wis-amek, •fal-lish." 




EDITORIAL. 

EDITORIAL. 



SCIENCE, POLITICS AND WAR. 

The i-xpansiveness of our country and of our age has been ihe 
uppermost theme within the past few months. Thcie is one in- 
sp ration in the outlook which leads to great hopefulness, This 
ii the case not only in commercial circles, and the great mission- 
ary causes, but it has its effect on science, on liitralure and on 
art. We would not detract from the prospect by the least shadow 
of doubt, nor put in a single discordant note, and yet there is 
another view which needs to be taken. 

In the frontispiece we have given a picture ot Hennepin, who 
claimed lo be the great discoverer, and who was, at the same 
lime, a missionary and a priest as well as an explorer. The 
publisher of his second edition represented liim as under the di- 
rection of Mercury, the God of Letters, taking the world into his 
glance and carrying the cros,^ to all parts as thou|^li science and 
religion and even government were waiting upon his individuaJ 
effort and skill. 

It will be remembered that in the very edition which contains 
this remarkable picture the author claims to have taken a voyage 
down the Mississippi river, which he never took, and to have 
made discoveries whicli he never made, aud this has brought a 
stigma upon his name and discredit upon his character. Henne- 
pin was a companion to a great explorer, the intrepid La Salle, 
but when he embarked upon his famous voyage up the Missis- 
sippi, not down, he soon fell into the hands ol the Favajjes and 
was taken prisoner, aud would, perhaps, have lost his life exctpt 
for the lorlunate visit of Dululh, who came down from Ihe Norlh- 
II will also be re nembercd that La Salle, through the treachery 
of the captain ol the vessel on which he sailed from France, 
missed the mouth of that river and found his vessel wrecked on 
the shores of the Gulf, farther «est,and was finally slain by one of 
his companions in arms, and his body .elt to rot in the swamps 
of Texas, the glory of his discovery having been clouded by the 
Writings of Hennepin himself 

There Is a lesson in all this. We, in this country,- have been 
making great progress and advancement in material wealth, as 
our great architectural structures, and our great expositions, and 
our extensive railroads show, and the prospect is that our navy 
and commercial fleets will surpass those of any other nation, but 
are there no dangers in the way ? Some propose to take pos- 
session of the islands of the sea. Here comes a lesson Irom 
archaeology as well as history. To any one who looks at the 
connection between the standards of art in the past and the pres- 
ent, remembers thai we have inherited systems of philosophy and 
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of justice and our present lines of thought, the question arises at 
once, are we able to carry our conquests to the distant islands, 
and there mingle with the indolent, the sensuous and the wild 
and the degraded people which inhabit thcoi without losing our 
culture ao'l lowering our standard of character and morality. 
Already have we seen the effect of a heterogeneous population in 
our own institutions and our own standards. 

There is also a religious problem to be solved. It is well 
known that the regime of Spain has favored the establishment of 
great religious monopolies, both in Cuba and the PhilHpines, and 
that ihe papal church and the different order of Monies hold im- 
mense portions of the cultivated lands in those islands, in their 
own name and by their own title. There are also several mil- 
lions of Mohammedans, who occupy the islands adjoining 
These, with the native inhabitants, who are heathen and pagan of 
the most superstitious kind, all of them totally unfit for citizen 
ship in a republic, and resembling the Indian tribes who have 
been and still are the wards of the nation, requiring that the 
islands should be governed by the United States as are Indian 
reservations. 

Furthermore, the civilization of our own land may be at 
stake. Some of us remember what a struggle civilization has 
here had with barbarism. Fortunately we inherited, at the be- 
ginning, the best elements of the civilization of Europe through 
the Puritans, Cavaliers and the Huguenots, and were able to sub- 
due the savages and absorb the foreign immigrants. The culmi- 
nation was reached during the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Discovery — 1893. 

We remember the beauty, the elegance and the symmetry of 
the buildings which arose, as if by magic, by the side of the blue 
waters of the old " Lake of Illinois." and in the city which 
still bears the Indian name, but tne archaeologist knows the 
" Aladdin's Lamp" which caused that vision to arise was actually 
borrowed from the oldest nations, and that the elements of archi- 
tecture and art which first appeared on the shores of the Egean 
Sea were actually transplanted to these distant regions and em- 
bodied in the White City — which so strongly reminded us of the 
classic standards. 

But has the inspiration of that scene continued, and will it 
suffice for the fearful struggle which is to come in the future? 
We who live in the city where that vision appeared, and then so 
suddenly vanished, look upon the haste with which great houses 
are put up in the summer and winter, houses which contain the 
strangest medley of the architecture of all nations, and many of 
the ugliest patterns imaginable, conclude that the most beautiful 
things and the most graceful, are the most evanescent. 

The question is, are we prepared to mingle the best standards 
of culture, of learning and of religion, which we have inberted 
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from our fathers, with the barbarous, the grotesque and strange 
type* which have long prevailed arnon^ the Asiatics of the 
East. 

The Islands of the Pacific will prove the meeting place of two 
great waves — these waves will certainly clash and must bring 
wreck to many time honored customs; will they cause the 
best or the worst to triumph ? 

This is a side to the subject which has not been presented. 
We do not predict from it cither disaster nor immcdiale success, 
but would have our readers realize the importance of 1 he era upon 
which we are entering, and would beg them to hold to the stand- 
ards which they have received, and which they know lo be the 
best in the world. 



THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION 

The American Association was organized fifty years ago by 
a number of gentlemen who had previously belonged to a scien- 
tific body which embraced only one or two departments — the 
most of whom have passed away. 

The Association has had an interesting liistory, as it his now 
passed through two wars without serious hindrance, and has en- 
dured the strain incident to certain unpopular tenets which for a 
time raised more or less religious prejudice, and has progressed 
until now it is the largest scientific body in the United States, 
and perhaps in the world, and th: officers of it may be reg .rded 
as among the most distinguished men of the present generation. 
It was fitting that the fiftieth anniversary should be obscived in 
the city where the first move toward its organization was made, 
though the actual establishment, and first meeting, was in an- 
other city, Philadelphia, the year afterward. 

Up to the present time the effort has been to draw together 
i.ito one great body all th; leading scienti ts of the country, and 
for this reason one department after another has been added — 
that of Anthropology having been established in 1876, the year 
of the Centennial. 

The question now arises, however, whether the growth is 
likely to continue in the future as it has m the past, and if it does 
whether the very growth and success will not be likely to defeat 
tlie very object for which it was organized. Already has it ap- 
peared that it is very diflicult to turn a body which was designed 
for calm and thorough discussion of great problems, and which 
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require grc-.ldelibsralion, into a popular body which shall have 
the charar , istic> of a great mass meeting of those who are sci- 
entifically ■ .clincd, the sessions often being mingled with enter-' 
tainment-. {ctirsions and such at factions as ihe hospitality of a 
great city ill offer. The question has been answered in part by 
the fact I^.lt several societies have been already organized which 
embrace only the specialist of a particular department, some of 
which hold their meetings just before the sessions of the A. A, A. 
S begin, and often at the interim of the winter vacation, in sepa- 
rate cities 

There is no doubt that the council has struggled with the in- 
evitable difficulties which have already arisen, and will continue 
to arise. All honor is due to their sincerity and wisdom, and 
yet the practical working always prove more or less disappoint- 
ing. In the department of Anthropology these difficulties are 
very apparent. It is well known that this department has been 
growing during the last twenty five years, and now embraces 
psychology and physical anthropology, which have at this meet- 
ing assumed great prominence. The veterans have, to be sure, 
ilisappeared, as a large number have passed away, but their 
places have been, or are being, filled by young men. some of 
whom have had their training in the schools and colleges, others 
in the museums, and stilt others in the field — the largest number 
of them having their homes at present in the eastern cities. The 
question which is to be brought before them in the future is not 
in reference ^o their own part or their own prominence, but how 
will they ccntinue to hold together the workers and the students 
in the different parts of our great country. Already the program- 
mes are so crowded that many gentlemen have preferred to read the 
titles and leave the reading and discussion of papers presented to 
gentlemen who are near by. This difficulty has been overcome, 
to a certain degree, by the migratory character of the Associa- 
tion, but the paities who are most prominent are generally those 
who have the most opportunities lor making their thoughts and 
researches known outside of these annual meetings. Is it not in- 
evitable that as institutions will arise in different parts of our 
great continent, and as the interest in the scientific study becomes 
local and devoted to the local surroundings, that there should 
arise several large societies which will take the place of the one, 
and in these the greatest amount of scientific work will hereafter 
be done, and their results be shown. 

It certainly is not likely that the Secretary of the Association 
will again, during the next fifty years, hold positions in three 
of the largest museums of the country, as the Professor who has 
just resigned did at one lime (or within one year), nor is it to be 
expected that this Assrcialion can establish or uphold journals 
which shall be recognized as its representatives for the whole 
country, to the exclusion of Others which may be established. 
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The tendency to centralize may continue for a time, but th re 
is also a great tendency to bring forth individuality. There are 
affiliations between gentlemen who are in different centres. 
While the name American has a wonderful charm yet the 
American spirit does not brook constraint, and it is not the 
name but the spirit which will tell in the scientific as in the po- 
litical world. Gentlemen are living at immense distances from 
one another, and it is not at all likt^ly that the American Asso- 
ciation can hold the sway over the whole country that it has in 
the past. It is easy for the Hritish Association, and the French, 
to gather its members from all points, but this is no longer pos- 
sible for America. 

We predict that the day is not far distant when societies 
and organizations which are somewhat sectional in their charac- 
ter will be organized, and that those on the Atlantic coast will 
have one, those in the Mississipj>i Valley another, and 
those on the Pacific coast a third, and that scientific men will 
gather into bodies in which the individual workers will be 
recognized wherever they are. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Tarascan Grammar of the Padre Maturino ('iIlbhrti, the old- 
est of this Mexican language has just been republished hy Dr. Nicholar* 
Leon, of Mexico, in a fac-simile edition. 

This edition reproduces the old type and readings, and was struck off 
in a limited number of copies only, oh a^jave or niaj^uey paper. The orikj- 
inal was published in Mexico as early as 1558. The full title is Arte de la 
lengua Tarasca o tie Michoacan, por Frav Maturino G.lberti, de la o'dcn 
de San Francisco. Mexico, Oficina del Timbre, i8<;8. Small octavo; pp. 
344 and six pajE^es in the Appendix. This language is s ill spoken by i.bout 
30,000 Indians in Michoacan and neighboring states. Dr. Leon has lecent- 
ly pubH>hed in Paris, jointly with R. de la Grasserie, other maierials for the 
study of this language, in a popular form, with French text. I*ari-.: Mais- 
onneuve & Co., i8g6. 8vo. 



The CoNSTRUCTio.N OF THE BiHLK. By Waher F. Adeney, M. A., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis. History and Crilici.-m, New Coll ge, 
London. Author of the Theology ot the New Testament, How to Read 
the Bib'e. etc. Thomas Whittaker. 2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
1898. 

The Bible is compared to a Cathedral in which are embodied the dif- 
erent styles of architecture, rude Saxon foundations, massive Norman pillars 
early English windows. Tudor chapels, the various parts blending m the 
rich hmrmony of "frozen music." We have the primitive traditions, and the 
ancient ballads, for the earliest beginnings of scripture. " The Book of 
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Joshua'" and the ■' Itook of the Wars of the Lord" are referred to In J< 
XIII. Numbers xiv, 21, as sotjrces ol information. The narratives are doe ' 
un-hisiorical, or ari they suti-myths. but are founded upon tradiii 
records which existed before the days of Moses, for writing was known long 
before that time, and the laws, like the "laws of many, ' were embodied \a 
the Pentatuch. the Ten Commjndments, the Book of the Covenant and the 
Law of Holiness, or the I-evitical Law. These constitute the foundation 
stones of the Old Testament. The construction of the Bible on these foun- 
ditions went on through the limes of the History of the Kings, the early 
and the later prophets, and the gathering of the sacred writings in the days 
of Ezra. This period lasted for one thousand or fifteen hundred year-. 
The progress of the doctrine of religious thought and revelation continued. 

This little book is up to date in its information, but 
position, and gives the best summary on 
small compass. The pPrice is low at 5 



Thie CouHKEHENstvE SuhjBCT Index TO Universal Prose Fictiom. 

Cimpiled and arranged by Zelia Allen Dixson, Assistant Librarian ia 

the University of Chicago. New York ; Dodd, Mead & Co, 1897. 

This book is of permanent value, and not dependent on the passing im- 
pression or the wave of rev'ews which followed its appearance. Our review, 
though late, will be with the purpose of showing Ine number of works of 
fiction which have been devoted to the American Aborigines, and to the 
early local history of the Western States as compared with those on Ori- 
ental Archaeology and Ancient Hiilory. One would naturally suppose that 
the American Indian had had more than bis proper share, but this is not 
true, forwhile the Indians have bei;n described by Cooper in a few instances 
yet there are many tribes, and these the most romantic and attractive in 
their mythology and history, which have been tolallv ignored. We main- 
tain that here is a field for the novel writer which will yield most abundant, 
fruitful and poetical imagery, and if propcrlv worked will show an entirely 
different side from thai which has so tragically presented itself. 

The list of works in which American Indians are prominent number 
only seventy, and including those on the French and Inaian wars, only one 
hundred and six ; while those 00 Oriental Archaeology, including Babylon. 
Egypt and Atliens, one hundred and two, and those on the early days oF 
Christianity, forty-two. There arc forty-nine novels whose scenes are laid 
in Central or South America; and Plymouth has come in for about tweniij- 
tive titles, and Pocahontas for only four. There are ten novels on the Vi- 
kings, while there are about two hundred and fifty on Spanish h'slory ; fif- 
teen on Columbus, four on Lincoln; thirteen have their scenes laid in Cuba 
and forty in Mexico. Adventures, during the early times, on the Atlantic 
coast have formed the theme of thirty-five novels. As to the Western 
States, fourteen have their scenes laid in Ohio, thirteen in Illinois, eight in 
Colorado, twenty- two in Indiana, eight in Chicago. King Phillip's war is 
celebrated by five, and the Seminole war by eight. The war of [S12 has 
thirty-two. Virginia has been honored by forty-eight novels, but Wiscon- 
sin has unfortunately been left though several novels have certainly been 
written which make ihat State the scene of the story. 

Inthedepartmentof Folk-lore there are ten credited to American tales, 
only five to the folk-lore of the Indian!, six to Negro stories. This will un- 
doubtedly be changed in a few years, as the folk-lore of the Negro is 
about exhausted, while that of the North American Indian has just begun to 
be known. 

Mrs. Dixson has certainly done good service, and her book will notonlv 
be appreciated by Librarians but will ultimately become a hand-book and 
guide for all who want to read fiction for the history and for the poetrjr and 
literature there may be contained in it, and possibly the passive, sensational 
loving people will find a few things which will benefit them. 
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RKPORT OE THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, under th« direction of the 
Smilhsonran idsliluliun, (or the year endiDg June 30, i8g5. 
The most imporlant part of thiG report is that which was (urnished by 
Dr. Frank lioas, on the KwakiuU Indians, and the Grapic An of the Eski- 
mos, by Walter James Hoffman. M, U. 

The best pari of Dr. Boas' article is thai which treats of the totems and 
Ihe ideas which are held as It. descent from them. 



The House in which Thomas Jefferson Wrote the Declaration 
OF Independence. By Thomas Donaldson ; wlih illustrations. Pri- 
vately printed. Averill Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1898. iig pp. 
This is an eleganlbook.and one which will prove useful to every patriot. 
It contains a sketch of Thomas Jefferson, and with it a description of the dif- 
ferent houses in which it is claimed ihe Diclaralion was wrillen, accompi- 
nied with cuts which represent the early and later condition of the houses. 
There is also a review of Thomas Jefferson's career, bis reputation for hav- 
ing great knowledge, coupled with the force and weight of bis personal 
characrer, and his constant care for the personal iiberty of his fellowmen. 
From earliest manhood he united Ihe search far knowleoge with untiring 
energy in its acijuisiiion. This is followed last by 'Thomas Jefferson's ac- 
count of the origin and adoption ol the Declaration. The illustrations are. 
first, a portrait of Jefferson, also 3 group uf the live members of congress 
who were appointed to draw up the Declaration — Thomas Jefferson, Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams. Roger Sherman and Robert S. Living- 
etone- besides the cuts which represent the different houses. 



The Awakening of a Nation—" Mexico " of To-dav. By Charles F- 
Lummis. Profusely illustrated. New York and London ; Harper & 
Brothers. Publishers. 1898, 
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In ordinary times this book would attract consider 
are making history so fast, and olending our dominion so far, that we are 
likely to forget our nearest neighbors. "The author says in his preface, a 
certain "Americanism" in me propes toward Ihe day when we shall no 
longer snilTignorantly at all "outside boundaries." Thesepages then large- 
ly, as they were written for Harper's Magazine, are submiUed, not as a de- 
scription of Me>:ico, but as a fmgcr.board along the path to comprehension. 
Mexico has neither great publishing houses nor agreat book markel, and 
there is no one lo-undertake a publication as a legitimate investment. It is 
therefore well that the house is so well known that has published this book 
as the Harpers. The history of the literature is worthy of notice. In 1536 
the priming press began in the City of Mexico. The first book printed in 
the new world was entitled the "Spiritual Ladder for Reaching Heaven." 
The Don Antonio deMendoza brought the first printing press to America, 
We have a specimen of the printing, of the type and ihe illustralions used 
in Ihe early books. In this volume ihure are a great many interesting faclf 
about the water works taking the place of the old Spanish acqueducts. and 
about the houses, which so differ from onr own, and resemble those in the 
Oriental countries, with Ihe lawn inside. Some statements are very start. 
ling, and they are as follows ; 'The public schools and the free industrial 
schools have taken the place of those which the Spanish had established in 
America two ceniuries befoie we "dreamed of them." Every state capital 
has its public model schools, and there is now no hamlet of one hundred 
Mexicans that has not ils public school. The long era of ils dishonest of- 
ficials is past. There are no more brigand governors norcustoins collectors 
waiting to fix ihe Accounts to suit themselves. There is probably no other 
country in the New World whose whole public service is to-day so scrupu- 
lously clean. The public buildings are better than our average towns can 
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afford ; splendid prisons, markets, hospitals, asylums and training schools. 
The b jok contains a vast amount of intormation, and is very valuable, ms it 
gives the new idea as to the awakening of the nation. It is well illustrated 
and gorgeously bound, as it contains the colors of the Mexican flag on 
the outside 



The Gods of our Fathers. A study of Saxon Mythology. By Herman 
I. Stern. New York and London : Harper & Brothere, Publishers, 
1898. 

Mallet's Northern Antiquites have been long out of print, but this 
book will take its place to a certain extent. It gives the Saxon Mythology 
very much as it was given in the Eddas. It commences with the formation 
of the world. It describes the Gods and their abodes, and the Queens of 
Vasgard, Loki and his brood, the giants and the dwarfs, Thors adven- 
tures, and 1st, 2d and 3d act of the world drama. There is not the same charm 
of language, that is the simplicity and charm that there was in the other 
book, but one who wants to know about the Saxon Mythology will find this 
very instructive. The best part, at least the most original and suggestive, 
is the introduction. The following is the line of thought given : 

All mythologies in common, start with the personification of nature's 
forces. Primitive man, on stepping from his cave, perceives not only the 
powers but sees that they are in a state of activity : the sun, the moon, the 
sea, the river, the air. are in motion. The next discovery he makes is that of 
conflict. Certain forces are arrayed against other forces— day and night 
are at variance with each other. The storm wind attacks the tree, the frost 
attacks the life of the plant and animal. Nature reveals itself to him in the 
character of a drama or warfarir. The arena of this conflict widens. At 
first the warfare revolves within the compass of a day ; next it is perceived 
to inelude the year, inasmuch as summer is the daytime and winter the 
nightime. The arena widens further--summer is the lifetime of nature, 
winter its death, and spring its resurrection. As the day and year have th'^ir 
winter and death, the world itself must have its beginning and end. My- 
thology ascends to the sublime conception of cosmogony. All mvthologies 
and religious systems revert to cosmogony, and the beginnings of the uni- 
verse. MytholoT^y moves into a new realm, that of human existence in 
which the great problems of life and death are the eternal poles. The pe- 
riod of light IS observed to he the period of life ; darkness is death. Divini- 
ty means suoeriority overall other beings. Immortality is an attribute of 
divinity, and must be received as a divine gi^^t. The last point which my- 
thology reaches is that where it te iches the distinction between guilt and 
innocence. When it reiches th's stage of development it enters upon the 
highest domain, that of ethics. Norse mythology his raised and extended 
the law of responsibility to the ethical constitution of the world. The pe- 
ruli ir greatness of the Norse system is that it has created a marvelous es- 
chatoloiJ^y. Such, in brief, is the position which the author ot the "Gods of 
our Fathers" takes for his introduction. 
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"GREAT HOUSES AND FORTRESSES." 

UV STEPHEN D. PEET. PH. D. 

The chief features of the architecture of the Pueblos and 
of the Cliff-Dwellers was that one great house always held a 
village, and constituted not only a home for all of the people 
of the village, but also a castle or house-fortress for them. 
There are other regions where villages are crowded into small 
clusters of houses, and the people make a common defense 
either by massing their forces or by surrounding their houses 
with a stockade or an earth wall. .Such was the common mode 
of life among the tribes in the Mississippi Valley — such as the 
Dakotas, Mandans, and Algonquins. There were a few loca- 
tions where a terraced pyramid was used as a home £or the chief 
men and the ruling classes, and were the places of refuge for 
the people of the village who dwelt in smaller houses scattered 
on the plains— near the pyramids. Villages of this kind wCre 
common among the Mound-Builders of the Gulf States. 

It has been claimed that the great palaces which are built 
on terraced pyramids in Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Honduras, 
were communistic houses, and contained whole villages, and 
were in fact pueblos. But this is doubtful, for society in this 
region was divided into classes, and the evidence is that the 
common people dwelt within the enclosures and smaller houses, 
while the ruling classes occupied the palaces, and the priests 
resorted to the summit of the pyramids for their sacrifices. 
We may say, then, that the only place where an entire vil- 
lage was contained in a single house is the one which was 
occupied by the Pueblo tribes, including with them the Cliff- 
Dwellers- This makes the study of the Pueblos, or Great 
Houses, all the more interesting and important, for by it we 
may learn many things about the domestic life and village or- 
ganization of the Cliff-Dwellers. It is fortunate that there are 
So many survivors, and that they are still living in their many- 
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storied houses, that their domestic life and social status and 
time-honored religious customs have been studied so carefully. 
There are, to be sure, but few pueblos now standing. Out of 
the great number which once covered the region with a teem- 
ing population, and which made the river valleys and the lofty 
mesas a scene of life, there can be found only here and there 
a ■' great house" which contained the fragments of the various 
tribes which were gathered into them, and even these pueblos 
were nearly all built at a modern date ; scarcely one of them is 
on the same site, or has the same wall and rooms which were 
seen by the Spaniards; some of the pneblos have changed 
many times; in fact the only village which remains the same 
is that one on Acoma. Still we may say that notwithstanding 
the ruin that has come upon the " Great Houses " all over this 
pueblo territory, enough of the ancient style of building and 
ancient customs of the people remain for us to draw a picture 




of society as it was in pre-Columbian times, and to describe I 
with considerable accuracy the domestic and social life which 1 
prevail. We shall take the Great Houses for our study, and 
endeavor to show what the domestic life was. 

I. The chief peculiarity which may be recognized in the 
Great Houses is that they were used as fortresses as well as vil- ] 
lage sites, or pueblos. Thispeculiarityhasbeenspokenof by the 
early explorers, and was formerly made prominent. But later | 
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explorers have so often ignored the defensive element, and 
represented even the fortresses of the Cliff-Dwellersas only 
temporary resorts, that it is important to bring this feature 
forward again and make it prominent. They were, indeed, 
fortresses or castles which were permanently occupied, and 
contained all the population that there was, for it was not pos- 
sible for families to live separately in such acountry. Even if 
there were no dangers threatening from thu incursions of the 
wild tribes from a distance, or from the attacks of neighboring 
tribes, it would have been very difficult for them to have gained 
subsistence from such an arid climate. It was absolutely 
necessary that the people should gather into great houses and 
join together in cultivating the soil, as well as protecting them- 
selves from their enemies. 

Moreover, there was a sense of loneliness in the midst of 
this mountain scenery which would naturally drive the people 
to the villages. While the view.s are inspiring and full of grand- 
eur, it is the testimony of all who have visited the region that one 




needs to grew to it in order to apprehend and realize what mag- 
nificent distances there are, and how much sublimity is con- 
tained in them. The country differs from most mountain re- 
gions, for there is a great lack of vegetation, and there is a 
strange glare to the sun, and a dreamy haze settles down on 
the prospect everywhere. We may conclude then that the 
"great himses" were the products of the country, and the results 
of environment. Still, they remind us of the great castles of 
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Europe, for they were often situated upon lofty mesas at inac- 
cessible heights, their walls blending with the rocks, making 
them seem like great fortresses. They also remind us of the 

, availed towns, which according to the scriptures were scat- 
tered over the hiti country of Judca, and marked the border 

- line of that and the wilderness. 

Society was in a far lower state than that which appeared 
during the historic age. yet the same elements of the clan life 
and the village estate, which have engaged the attention of so 
many, were contained in these pueblos, or Great liouses, and 
they therefore are interesting objects of study. 

They remind us of the remains of media-val Europe. There 
were no lords, nor counts, nor earls, living in castles with their 
retainers — nor were there any tournaments, or romances such 
as we read about in Walter Scott's works. There were no 
horses caparisoned, and no coats of mail. 

Still, if there are any buildings in America that can be com- 
pared to the anciunt castles of Scotland, Ireland. Normandy, 
and the river Rhine, they are to be found in these so-called 
great houses. The comparison becomes more striking, how- , 
ever, if we go back farther in history and take the state of so- 
ciety which prevailed when Joshua, the great leader, took 
po.ssession of the Holy Land. The people dwelt in "walled 
towns," yet they were organized into clans and tribes which 
were separate, and Joshua with his more thoroughly organized 
army was able to overcome the people. 

There is another line of comparison. Many nations and 
tribes have been driven from their homes in the villeys, and 
have Ijeen compelled to resort to the hilltops, and mountains, 
and have there erected citadels and forts for defense. Such 
seems to have been the case ail over the plateau, even in the 
region that extended into the southwest as far as Chihuahua 
in Mexico ; for here there were fortresses which were separated 
from the other houses and which had resemblances to the 
castles or citadels of the East, 

II. We shall take up the description of these villages with 
their Great I louses, or Casas Grandes, before we proceed with . 
that of the Pueblos, or Great Houses proper. These make a 
class of villages and fortresses quite unlike the Great liouses 
concernint; which we are speaking. 

The description of these has been given by various writers, 
and we shall tjuote from them in order to show the difference 
between the two classes of structures- These have gone by 
the name of Ca.sas Grandes, which signifies Great Houses, but 
they were more properly straggling villages, with a Great 
House, or castle, in the midst, or one side of the village. The 
hou.ses of which the village was composed were often scat- 
tered along side of a stream or irrigating canal- We will begin 
with the ruins which the Spanish came upon in Sonora, but 
would say that these resembled the ruined villages which were 
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situated upon the Gila, and in some respects those in the valley 
of the Tenipe in Arizona. The characteristics of these ruined 
villages were as follows : 

1. They were made up of a series of mounds, or ruins, 
which marked the sites ot houses, which instead of being close 
togciher and compact, as were the pueblos, were scattered 
over a wide area. 

2. The villages were sometimes surrounded by a wall, and 
so they might well be called "wall towns." In Sonora the 
villages were upon the high lands, but in Arizona they were 
situated on the low lands. In Sonora the houses were built of 
adobe as the material was convenient. In Arizona they were 
built of adobe and sometimes of wattle work, but the houses 
were separate. No such structure as the honey-comb, com- 
munistic houses called pueblos are to be found in this rcfjion. 

3. There was always in the center or at one side of the 
village, an imposing group of ruins, to which the name of 
Casa Grande was given. This group wis supposed to be the 
castle or fortress, and w,is evidently designed as a place of re- 
treat in case the village was attacked. 

4. There was a marked difference in the architecture and 
the art of the two regions, showing that the people in this 
southwest province had reached a stage of advancement sev- 
eral grades higher than that which was known to either the 
Cliff-Dwellers or the Pueblos. 

5. The citadels, or Great Houses, called Casas Grandes, 
were actually castles, and marked that stage where a fortress 
was entirely separate from the abodes or ordinary houses, indi- 
cating that a military cla'is as well as a religious class had risen 
even when the clan life had remained the same. 

6. There was near these ruined houses and castles, or cita- 
dels, a certain amount of cultivatable land which wiis irrigated 
by the arroyas, or canals, showing that they were agricultural 
people who dwelt in the villages. 

7. The Great Houses were not always in the centre of the 
village, nor were they always on the low land, for there was a 
variety in their location. Still, so far as they have become 
known the villages are all characterized by the presence of 
some such imposing structure. In this we see the difference 
between the two classes, a difference which nearly all writers 
upon the subject have spoken of. Mr. Handelier has spoken 
of the difference between the two classes of structures in the 
following language : 

Although the communal Pueblo houses of the North seem to be dif- 
ferent from Ihe slruclures on Ihe Gila and at Casas Grandes, lliey slill 
show the same leading characteristics of being intended tor abodes, nnd at 
the same time for defense. In ihe northern villaces, generally, both fea- 
tures are inlimaiely connected, whereas further south ihe mililary purpose 
is represented by a separate edilicc. the central house or stronghold, of 
which Casa C.rande is a ^ood specimen. In this, Ihe ancient villageof the 
Southwest approaches the ancient sell' . ■■ •■ , , ^ . , 

America, wl)ich consisted of 
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central house a 

Inthis.lheancie 

lent of Yucatan and of Central 

east three different kinds of edifices, each 
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dijlincl [rom the others in the purpose tj which it was declined. Il seems, 
therefore, lh;it between the thirty-lojrth and the twenty-fourth parallels ut 
latitude the ahoriginal architecture of ttte Southwest had be^jun to change 
in a manner thai brought some of ihe plemenls that were of northern oriKin 
into disuse, and substituted olheis derived from southern influences; in 
Other words that there was a gradual traiisfurmation going on in ancicni 
aboiiginal architecture in the aircctioD. from notih to south. At L'.isas 
Craniies a marked advance over any portion of Ihe southwest was shown, 
particularly in certain household utensils, in the possible exislence of stair- 
ways in the inlenor of houses, ani in the method of conslrut-tlon of irii. 
gating ditches. Neveiiheless the strides made were not impoitniit enoigh 
to raise the people to the lav-el of more sauthtrn tribes. Their pi af tic ail 
as Ear as displayed in the few idols Mid fetiches remains behind that of the 
Nahuas, or Mayas. Thty seemed to tiave reached «n imennediaie st> t;e 
between them and the Pueblo?, though nearer to the latter than the foimet. 
Lari:e halts are not found in the ruins of the north. Thty appear to be 
almost the tule at Mitlaand in Yucatan, and they are met wiih on the Gila 
" r a climate wh ch ii semi-tropical. The usual supposition is that Las.is 
:api[ar of a ccrfain range or district, and that the 
small ruitis were those of minor villages. It is my impresiiou that seiernl 
Iribes. probably one of the same stock occupied the country in separ-.te 
and au.onoraous groups, and th it CasasGrandes is probably ine past rt-fuj^e 
of one of these Ir.bes. The site is well selected and commaraing an ox- 
tensive view. Tne culiivatahle Idnd commences at the foi t of tne terrace 
which is only a tew leetabiivc il. No enemy could approach Caias Grant e* 
in Ihe daytime without being d scov.ered. The question of Ihe foim t.f 
Ihestf edifies, whe htr they were likellhe pueblos of the north, with n- 
treating terraces, or with straight walfg to the lop, and a cenlial l(.w<r l.ke 
that of Casa Grarde on ihe Gila, is a difficult cue lo deUrn inc. T) e c> n- 
ical shape of 4he mounds would lea J lo the inference that the centtal p.irts 

were higher ihiin the ou'.er c — ■ — '"-- ■■--- ' ' ■' _ .. . ,■ 

■ ' ■ c thre 
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n the flher hand, there u 



still standing which arc three sioiies in height. 

As to the height, Mr. Bandelier says : 

Besides being quite extensive for soulhwestern ruins, they are also 
compact, so that the populalion, if we lake into consideration the fact thai 
the buildings were several stories high, may have amounied to mure than 
three or four thousind sou's. In ihat case it would have been by fjr the 
largest Indi.m pueblo in the southwest— and twice as large as them si 
populous village known to have existed further north. 

I rom a cloie examination of whal rem lins of the building, or buld- 
ings, I came to the conclusion that the outer portions were the li>*es-. and 
not above one story in height, while iho central ones were froin three lo 
six stories. Hence the large heaps of ruired walls and lubbiih in ih« cen- 
tre, and in cons;quencp the belter priservation and support of that portion 
of the edifice. Qy far the larger portions which have fallen are ihe exterior 
walh. This arises from the moisture of the earth and the greater expisure 
to rains. The central parts are in a measure proiected by the accumula- 
tion of rubbish, ad by the greater thickness of their walls. 

In reference to the resemblance of the ruins to fortresses, 
Mr. Bandelier says : 

Comparing the archite-ture of Casas Grandes wilh that of ihe Gila, it 
strikes me that the selltement was more compaclly built, and Uiat the edi- 
fices present a higher degree of skill, if not in the manner in which ihey 
are constructed, at least that in which they are arranged. These were 
manifestly not for habitation alone, bul also with a view of defense. There 
are, as far as 1 could fte. no fortiticalions proper, but the size and situa- 
tion of the buildings, their number, and the strength of the walls, were a 
means of protection against an Indian foe. The buildings were really 
fortresses as well |as houses. Where a cluster is as large as Casas Grandes 
it is probable that the downfall was gradual, and probably brought about by 
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Mr. Gushing has recognized the saim.- distinction between 
the northern and southern tribes by means of their traditions 
as well as their architecture and art. He says there are tradi- 
tions which show that a people from the north mingled with 
the people of the south and introduced two forms of culture 
and two sets of legends and myths. According to these tra- 




ditions one branch of their ancestral people had at some re- 
mote time descended from the north and had there become the 
aborigines, while another branch was intrusive from the west, or 
southwest, but had formerly occupied the country in the lower 
Colorado. This evidence was also confirmed by the customs 
of the people. 

Mr. Bancroft describes the location of Casas Grandes in 
Sonora as follows ; 

These ruins are situated on ihe Casas Grandes River — which flowing 
northward empties into a take near the United Stales boundary one hun- 
dred and filty miles nnrlhwest of Chihuahua. Thev arc frequently men- 
tioned by the early writers as a probable station of the migraliiiR Aztecs, 
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bul these earJy accounis are more thau usually inaccurate in this c 

Tbe ruined casas are about half a mjle from the modem Mexican town 
oE the same name, located in a tinely chosen site, commanding a broad 
view over the fertile valley of the Casas Grandes or San Miguel river, 
which valley— or at least the river boilom— is here Iwo miles wide. Ihis 
bottom Is bounded by a plateau about twenty live (eel higher, and the ruins 
are found partly on the bottom and partly on tbe more sterile plateau 
above. Tbey consist of walls generally fallen and crumbled Into heaps of 
rubbish, but at some points, as at the corners and where supported by par. 
tition walls, still slandinj; to a height of from five in thirty feet abovi- the 
heaps of dibris, and some of Ihem as high as fifty feet, if reckoned from 
the level of the ground, 

- a large area, and the central 
I estensive outlook ; that of 
Casas Grande, of 
Arizona, covers about 
sixty-five acres, and 
the view gained from 
the Casas Grande is 
for milcB in every di- 
rection. Bandelier 
says : " In the whole 
southwest where 
there are thousands 
of ruins, many of 
which represent vil- 
lages located with ref- 
erence to outlook, 
there are few if any 
so well situated as 

>*/ ScZrEi^l/''*^'WWBIi^fiUfcSL'^ ''''^' There arc irri- 

^f^,3 ^^S^^ '!^||^ si..^^j^^.^J^g^^ g^'' gating ditches near 

' ~ "all these villages." 

Handeliersays of the 
RotNs OF CASAS GRANDES. ditch near thc Casas 

Grandes in Sonora : 
"Thc main irrigating ditch enters the ancient village from the 
northwest, and can be traced for a distance of two or three 
miles. It takes its ori[^in neai a copious spring, and looks as 
if it had conducted the waters of the spring to the settlement 
for household purposes only. It empties into a circular tank 
49 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, and seems to have also 
passed through thii, and supplied a larger tank 72 feet in diam- 
eter and 7 feet deep. Another acecjuia 14 feet wide looks 
more like a road-bed than a ditch, bul it is slightiy raised 
above the ground and shows four longitudinal rows of stones 
laid at intervals from 4 tu 6 feet apart. There are ruins and 
mounds scattered in small clusters near the various rivers 
which suggest the former existence of a number of settle- 
ments, composedof large many-storied houses, similartothose 
of Casas Grandes. There are dams and dykes ; and between 
the dykes plots of tillable land, artificial garden beds. Thc 
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plains are covered with grass, on which antelopes were 
grazing in herds." 

We here have a picture of village Hfe which differs entirely 
from that of the Pueblos of the plateau, and still more from 
that of the CMfF Dwellers of San Juan ; thus making three classes 
of settlements, in two of which there are what are called " Great 
Houses," though these serve very different purposes. On the 
plateau they contain the whole viilage and so arc called Pueblos. 
Farther south thty are isolated and form only a part of a village, 




WITH OUTER WALL AND INTKKIOR COURT. 



and serve as a fortress, or outlook and final place of retreat. 

III. The defensive elements which were embodied in these 
Great Houses are to be considered here. They consisted of 
the following features : 

1. The Great House was erected in such a mannerthat it be- 
came the abode of a number of clans which were governed by 
a chief with his subordinates, and a fortress which was defend- 
ed by the people who were gathered en masse, and so consti- 
tuted a fortified village, as well as a Great House. 

2. The arrangement of the terraces and the apartments 
was such that a dead wall was always presented to the face of 
an approachmg foe. and must be scaled in the presence of the 
inhabitants of the entire village, who might easily gather on 
the first terrace for the defense of their homes. Thus a Great 
House was a fortress which was constantly occupied. Every 
part of it was arranged for the security of the people. 

3. There were ladders which furnished access to the first 
terrace, and were easily ascended by men. women, and chil- 
dren, and were drawn up by night, and so the house was se- 
cured from prowling foes. 

4. The stores or provisions for the sustenance of the peo- 
ple were placed below the first terrace, in rooms which were 
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dark and difficult of access, as they were readied by trap 
doors and rope ladders, which led into the domestic apart- 
ments ; but the people would need to b^ driven away before 
the provisions could be reached. 

5. Nearly all the Pueblos had a reservoir o{ water in the 
court. This was sometimes fed by a spring and small springs 
which flowed through the village. It was drained, also, so 
tliat the water could pass through the gateways to other reser- 
voirs below, and used to irrigate the fields near by. This 
enabled the people to undergo a sic^e of considerable length. 

6. The Cacique or Governor lived in the upper story, and 
the houses were high enough so that a view could be gained of 
the surrounding country. This was the method of defense of 
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the Mound-Builders of the south, but it was more effective 
among the Pueblos. 

7. There was always a look-out near by in the shape 
of a tower where sentinels were placed. These look-outs com- 
manded a view of the surrounding country for many miles, as 
they were either on the mesas or at points in the valleys where 
the view would be extensive up and down the canon. 

X. The pueblos were generally built in groups at varying 
distances from one another, but always near enough so that 
signals could be exchanged. The people living at the various 
villages would come to the defense of the one that was at- 
tacked. There were no confedL-racies, and no general leader 
for the entire tribe, a- 'jai-h pueblo was like a feudal castle ; yet 
the tribal bonds wt'ie sufficient to hold them together. 

9. The government was also defensive, but there was a 
religious class which held the people ciosely to the customs 
which were inherited fr.im their fathers, and thus always had a 
separate house for their ceremonies. In this respect the 
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Pueblos differed from the villages southwest. There were no 
estufas in any of the Casas Grandes. or Great Houses on the 
Gila, but in their place there was a central house which was 
used both as a ciladel and a temple. In the pueblos the estu- 
fas were very prominent, but they were generally beneath the 
surface and were used merely as sacred chambers, or houses 
for religious ceremony. Still it is more than likely that even 
the estufas furnished defense for the Pueblos, inasmuch as 
they were the places where the men and boys were con- 
stantly assembled and from which the real defenders would 
emerge in the time of danger, their situation in front of the 
terraces being such that no attack could be made without at- 
tracting the attention of the inmates. 

10. In nearly all the puebl(>s there were gateways, some of 
which were marked by solid abulmcnis of stone, olhtrs were mi re 




ISsagc way.s through the walls over which the apartments of the 
upper stories were built. These were in reality covered ways. 
They are more common in the modern pueblos than in the an- 
cient. Illustrations of the ruins at Pecos with the courts and 
reservoirs and gateways and ancient walls are given in the cuts. 
Now such were the dt'fensi -e elements which were embod- 
ied in the Pueblos and which attracted the attention of the dis- 
coverers and early explorers. There are many illustrations 
which mi^hl be given, but we shall only refer to the descrip- 
tions which have been given of the Pueblos on the Kio Grande 
and the Zuni by the different explorers- The following is Mr. 
Morgan's description : 

They show the priociple features: First, the terraced fotm of archi- 
in Mexico, with the housetops as the social gathering 
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C laces of the inmates; and second. a ground stary for salely. Every 
ouse, therefore, is a EortreEs. The first siory is closed up solid for dc 
fensive Teas:>ns, with the exception of small window openmgs. The de- 
fensive element so prominent in this architecture was not so much to pro- 
tect the village Indians from each other as from attacks of migratory 
bands coming down from the north. The pueblos now in ruins, and fur 
some distance north testify to the perpetual struggle of the laimer to 
maintain their ground as well as pioves the insecurity of Ibeir condition. 

With respect to the manner of constructing these houses, it was proba- 
bly done from time to time and from generation to generation. Like a 
feudal castle, each house was a growth by additions from smalt begin- 
nings as exigencies required. 

Mr. Morgan describes a cluster of ruined pueblos on the 
Animas river.'one of which was live or six stories high; " It 
consisted of a main building, two wings, and a fourth struc- 
ture crossing from one wing to another, enclosing an open 
court- The mass of material used in the construction of the 
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edifice was very great. The walls were surprising. They varied 
from two feet four inches to three feet six inches in thickness. 
Every room in the main building was faced with stone on the 
four sides, with an adobe floor and a wooden ceiling. The hotise 
was a fortress and a joint tenement house of the average 
American model. These pueblos, newly constructed, and in 
their best condition, must have presented a commanding ap- 
pearance, from the material tised in their construction, from 
their palatial sine and unique design, and from the cultivated 
gardens by which they were doubtless surrounded, all of which 
were calculated to impress the beholder with the degree of 
culture to which the people had attained." 

Mr. Morgan speaks also of nine pueblos within a compass I 
of a mile square, and a round tower, which was the most singu- 
lar feature in the structure. It differs from the ordinary 
estufa in having three concentric walls — the inner chamber 
about twenty feet in diameter, the spaces between the encir- 
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cling walls about six feet, the thickness of the wall about two 
feet and six inches. This tower stands entirely isolated. 

IV. We see, then, that the defensive character of the 
"Great Houses " was very prominent, and that the name 
They were, to be sure, not ordinary houses, such as people live 
in nowadays, unless we take the apartment houses or fiats 
Fortress is appropriate for them. There was, however, a do- 
mestic life which embodied itself in them, and which makes 
the term houses, or " Great Houses," even more a'propriate. 

mon in the cities, as 
our model. The fol- 
lowing are the ele- 
ments of domestic 
life which became 
embodied in them: 

I. There w e r e 
apartments for the 
famdii-si each fam- 
ily having a fuite of 
rooms which was ar- 
ranged vertically, th^ 
storerooms below on 
the first story, which 
was closed, and the 
living apartment in 
the second and third 
story, the apartments of the chiefs on the highest stories. 

2. There were estufas, or kivas in connection with every 
pueblo or " Great House," These varied -in size and position, 
but were generally in the court and in front of the terraces. 
They were places where the secret societies assembled, where 
the youth were initiated and the children were educated, and 
religious ceremonies were conducted. 

3. The houses were built around three sides of a square and 
had a double wall across the other side. The area thus enclosed 
was used for religious ceremonies, processions, and for play- 
grounds. Where the " Great House " was built on the level 
ground the court was in front of the building, but in some there 
were two or three courts. 

4. There were walls and windows, ceilings and floors, lin- 
tels and door-sills in these houses, exactly as in modern houses. 

5. The walls were ornamented and whitewashed, and pre- 
sented an attractive appearance. The outside walls were also 
built with varied colored stones, and were symmetrical and showed 
much taste. The angles where the great buildings joined were 
sometimes bungling, for there were no connecting joints. One 
wall was set up against another. There were no columns and 
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no arches, no piers nor lintels, and even the sills were rude, un- 
hewn stone. 

These peculiarities indicate the social state of the people. 
They show that they were in the middle status of barbarism, or 
about half way between the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi 
Valley and the partially civilized tribes of Mexico and Central 
America. The fact that they could build such massive stuctures 
which could be occupied by such a great number of families, 
prove that they were much in advance of the ordinary Indian. 
They certainly present forms of architecture and styles of art 
which no ordinary Indian has ever reached. There has been a 
tendency to minimize their skill and bring down their social 
status to the level of the hunting tribes, but the contrast between 
these and the round huts o! the Pimas and the conical huts of 
the Apaches is enough to refute all this. The testimony of the 
early explorers is in this respect more reliable than some of the 
later, for they realized the diffc^reiicj between the Indians and the 
Pueblos. There is certainly a difference between an Indian vil- 
lage and a Cliff Dweller's village. There is also a marked dif- 
ference between a Ciifi-Dweller's village and the oidinaty 
Pueblos. There is also a difference between lhe.se Pueblos and 
the stragfiliiig villages which have beoen found on the Gila and 
from there to Chihuahua. These, tsken together constitute four 
or five grades of architecture, and indic.ite four or five types ot 
life, cacli one of which w.is undoubtedly clo.sely conTormed to 
the environment. I'liis is Uie testimony of nearly all the early 
explorcr.s, and h i*; b.'i^ii c infirmjd by thi pirticut.ir study of 'he 
structures in ihese several localities, and especially those which 
are now in ruins. 

We notice fur her that there ii a great difTrcnce between an 
Indian wigwam and a Cliff Dweller's house. There is also a 
diffcrencebetweei.aClifr-Dwcller'shouseanda Pueblo. There is 
also a difference between the Pueblos on the plateau and the Great 
Houses on the Gila, though the people may have all followed 
an agricultural life, and may be classed with agriculturists rather 
than with the hunters, If we were to draw the comparison between 
the prehistoric agriculturists and the modern agriculturists, we 
should say that those who dwelt in the pueblos give lull as much 
evidence of a comfortable, peaceful, and contented domestic life, 
and can by no means be classed with savages, or ordinary blanket 
Indians. This is true especially of the Cliff-Dwellers as well 
as the Pueblos, for the early explorers have recognized the su- 
periority of the architecture and art of this unknown people, 
and give their testimony in reference to it, while some of the 
later e.vplorers se m to bring everything which this mysterious 
people have left, down to the level of the rudest class ot the 
aborigines. We do well to take this testimony and make our 
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3eas of the domestic state of the Cliff-Dweller and Pueblo a 

correct as possible. 

The best illustration of the peculiarities of the Pueblos 
' Great Houses " which have have been spoken of, as well as 
he differences which exist between them and the other struc 
ures, will be found in the ruined pueblos which arc situated in 
he Chaco canon, and which have 1-een often visited and described 
We shall therefore give considerable space to these. 
Mr. Morgan says: 

The finest structures of the village Indians of New Mexico and north 
ward of its present boundary are found 00 the San Juan and its tributaries 
unoccupied and in ruins." The supposition is reasonable that the village 
ndians north of Mexico had attained their highest culture and develop 
mem where these slone structures were found, They are similar to the 
Ivie and plan of the present occupied puebio5, but as superior in construe 
ion as stone is superior to adobe, or cobble-stone and adobe mortar. They 
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re also equal if not superior in sin 
lOD. They are all constructed of t 
jian, but they differ in ground dim 
iients, and in the number of storie 
Ix hundred apartments each, and 
u four thousand persons. 

The impression formed is 
were both fortresses and agric 
jatedintheinidst of arichvall 
rhe valley differs from the gr 
3ordering walls. The cafion 
nd is perfectly level from one 
races of irrigating ditches, ye 
sracliced by the people whr 
proven by the fact that so ma 
ome eleven or twelve with 
sueblo having been the abode 
Tiay say that scarcely any se 
bounded with a teeming pop 
d more evidences of comfort 


e and in the extent of their accomnioda 
e same material and on the same genera 
ensions, in the number of rows of apart 
s. They contain from one hundred to 
would accommodate from five hundred 

that these ancient ruined pueblos 
iltural settlements, as they were sit- 
ey, but were built up like fortresses 
eat cations in the lowness of the 

s about five hundred yards wide 

side to the other. There are no 

t it is evident that agriculture was 

dwelt in the pueblos. This is 

y pueblos are crowded together 
n the space of fifteen miles, each 

of several hundred people. We 
tllement in modern days has so 
rlation, and very few have present- 
as well as of culture. If we com- 
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pare them with the frontier cabins and^hamlets we should say 
that the pueblos were not only the more densely populated, but 
they were better furnished with the conveniences of domestic 
life, and the struggle for existence was less intense. The artistic 
skill which is shown by the specimens of art is quite equal to 
that which is found among the whiles who have made their 
homes in the same region. 

General Simpson first discovered these pueblos in 1849. and 
lurnished an excellent description of them. He, however, fouRd 
only seven "Great Houses." Mr, Jackson visited them in 1876. 
and identified eleven sites and made a plat of them all. Mr F. 
T. llickford in i8qo visited them and found them in ruins. He 
took photoj^raplis of them whieh exhibit their peculiarities. The 
map given by Lieut. Simpson will show their location and the 
relative distances between them, The tabic given herewith will 
show the size of each and the number of estufas and the num- 
ber of stories, as well as the distances from one another. The 
plans which are given in the plates will show the shapes of the 
pueblos. The cuts which are taken from Mr. Bickford's en- 
gravings, will show their present condition. The quotations 
from Mr, Jackson's account will give iheir general characteristics. 
Speaking of the Pintado, he says ; 

It was not lerraced synylrically, but irregularly after the manner of the 
present pueblos. The ground floor was divided into smaller apartmenta 
than the second floor, the rooms in the lower story being divided into two 
or three. The second stury was ten feet between the joists, and ibe third 
seven feet. Every room had one or two openings in the form of wjndow- 
like doorways, the largest of whieh are luenty-four by forty inches, lead- 
ing into living rooms. The sills Df these doors are generally about two 
feet above the floor. In the west wall are several large windows looking 
outward from Ilie second story, and in the north wall very small ones only 
in (he second and third storie . There were a few very small aperlures to 
the first story, mere peep holes. The walls of the first floor are 38 to 30 
inches thick, those of each ascending story being a little less. The mason- 
ry, as it IS displayed in the construction of the walls, Is the most wonderful 
feature m these ancient habitations, and is in striking contrast to the caic- 
leas and lude methods shown in the dwellings of the present Puebl(», 
Great pains were taken in the construction of the doorn-ays, ihe stones be- 
ing more regular in size and the corners dressed down to perfect tight 
angles ; the same ntre was given to the openings in the lowest floor as Ui 
those in the upper, In the northwest corner of the main building, back of 
the eslufas, and on the second floor, a doorway has been constructed and 
leading diagonally from one room to another, which displays paiiicutarly 
nice workmanship. The lintels were in nearly every case composed of 
small round sticks of cedar or pine, placed in contact, but in the smaller 
openings formed by a single slab of stone. .Although there is a great di- 
versity in the size of the stones employed, still they are arranged in hori- 
zontal layeiB, rows of the larger stones alternating wilh rows of smaller . 
ones, presenting at a little distance a beautifully laminated appearance. 

Twelve miles from the Pueblo Pintado are the next important ruins. | 
those of the Pueblo Wejigi. The walls are still standing of considerable 
height and indicate at least three stories. Two miles and a half farther 
down are the ruins of Una Vida. Here there is a break about a half mile in 
the bluff in the center of which stands a remarkable butle some three 
hundred feet in height. In the gaps we have five distinct views of the 
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SiertaSaa Mateo (Mount Taylor). The Canyon is al>out joo yards wide 
and is perfectly level from one aide 10 ihc other. The pueblo has an L 
shaped main building, with a semicircular wall. In the cnclosuic remains 
of Itie largest eslufa are to be found. 

One mile further on are the ruins of Hungo Pavie inquile perfect con- 
dition. It is built around three sides of a couit which is enclosed by a 
semi-circular wall The single estuf.i is situated midway in the north build- 
ing, and extended up to the top of the second slory. The interior has six 
counter-forts or stjuare pillars of masonry like those of the pueblo Pintado 
built into the encircling wall at et|ual distances from each other. 

Two miles further along are the ruins of the Chetro Kettle, whose di- 
mensions are 440 by 150 feet. Thereare seven estufas. [out of which are 
built together in a solid body, and project 'rom the main building. One of 
these is noticeable for its height, rising as it does above the general level 
of the ruin. It was originally divided into three stories all above ground. 
The remnants of the abutments, between the first and second floors Still 
remain in the wall. In this pueblo was the room described by Simpson, 
which is 14K 17^^ in size, and 10 feet in elevation. In this ruin there was at 
onetime a wall running around three sides ol the building q)5 feet in 
length, 40 feet in height, giving 37.(00 square feet of surface. Millions of 
pieces of stone had to be quatried and dressed and tittcd to their places. 
Massive limbers had to be brought from a d:stance and filled to their 
places and then covered. The other details of window and door making, 
plastering, and constructing of ladders, must have employed a large botfy 
of intelligent, well-organized, skilful, patient and industrious people, 
under thorough discipline for a very longtime. 

Five hundred yards below and close under the perpendicular walls of 
the canon are the ruins of the Pueblo Bonito, the largest aod most remkrk- 
ableoF all. Its length is §44 feet and its width 314 feet, Amarked feature 
is the difference in the manner of construction. It was not built with unity 
of purpose, but large additions have been spliced in from time to time, 
producing a complexity in the arrangement of the rooms , Several of the 
interior, parallel and transverse walls are standing full thirty feet high. 
Three kinds of masonrv appear at various places throughout the building, 
showing that it was built at different periods. The estufas form aniraport- 
aat feature, bnih from the number, siie, and from the manner in which they 
were built. There were twenty-one of them in all. 

Three hundreo yards further are the ruinsol Pueblo Arroyo, so named 
because it is on the verge of a deep arroyo that traverses the middle of the 
canon. The walls ol the first story are very heavy and massive, sliU stand- 
ing to the height of the third story. The arroyo is 16 feet deep, but there 
ii an older channel cutting in near the large rum of about one-half the 
depth in which are exposed some old lines of masonry. Since the desertion 
of this region the old bed has been filled to the depth of at least (4 feet. 

Two miles further down are the ruins of the Pueblo Penasca Blanca. 
which next 10 the I'ueblo Bonilo, is the largest in exterior dimensions of all 
the ruins. The dimcnsionsof the court are 346X :6gfeet; the outer build- 
ing 400 X361 feet, four slories in height. There are seven estufas. The 
rooms average lofeet in length. 

Two hundred and fifty yards below Pueblo Del Arroyo was a stairway 
hewn into the hard sandstone, each step 30 inches long and 6 inches deep, 
with hand-holes in the rock in the steepest part of the ascent, Onthesum- 
milof the bluffs, half a mile over the plateau, are the ruins of the Pueblo 
Alto. They are situated so as to command the entire horizon. Away to 
the north stretches the great basin of the Rio San Juan, the summitsof 
the La Plata mountains glimmering faintly in the distance. The Sierre 
Tuoicha stretches across the entire western covered summits of the Sierra 
San Mateo. In the e^st the summits of the Jemei mountains are as 
view, the frosted crown of Pelado shining above them all. This ruin i n 
thus nearly midway and above all the others— dominating them so far ks 
position is concerned. 
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V. The comparison of the Cliff-Dwellers with the Pueblos 
will be interesting in this connection. We have shown that the 
cliff-dweilings were fortresses as well as houses, and were per- 
manently occupied and so had the same character as the " Great 
Houses" which were situated on the mesas and in the valleys, and 
were called Pueblos. This has been disputed by Mr. Minde- 
liff, who has explored the cliff- dwellings in the Rio dc Cielly, as 
well as the pueblos on the Zuni and elsewhere. His theory 
seems to be that the cUffdwtllings were temporary resorts, and 
only to be compared to the Tusayan " Kisis," brush shelters, and 
the "watch towers" of the Zunis — in other woids they were horti- 
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cultural outlooks, occupied only during the "farming season. "j 
In speaking of the ruins in Canyon de Chelley he says : 

Here, if anywhere, we should find corroboraTion of llie old idea ihat 
the cliff ruins were the homes and last refuge of a race harrassed by 
powciful enemies and finally driven ii> the ronsiructjon of dwellings in 
inaccessible cliffs, where a last ineffectual stand was made against their 
foes ; or the more recent theory thai they represent an early stage in the 
deveiopmenlof pueblo nrchiteclure, when the pueblo builders were few in 
number and surrounded by numerous enemies. Neither of these theories 
are in accord with the facts of observation. 

This view is, however, entirely erroneous for the cliff-dwell- 
ings on the Canyon de Cheily and on the Mancos Canyon were 
plainly permanent dwelling*;, and may well be called pueblos, 
for they had all the elements contained in the pueblos, and 
constituted villages which were placed in the sides of the cliffs 
for the sake of defense. In other words they were "Great 
Houses," and resembled those which we have been describing 
with the single exception that they were built en the ledges 
instead of on the mesas or in the valleys, and were belter forti- 
fied than o her pueblos or Great Houses, 

As a proof of this we would refer to the names which have 
been given to them. It may be noticed that every one has been 
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called a house — viz.; Long House, Balcony House. White 
House or Casa Blanca, and Montezuma House. One has been 
called the Cliff Palace, another has been called Montezuma Cas- 
tle ; but not a single one has received the name of "outlook," or 
"summer-house, "or'Tarmingshelter," or "refuge," which would 
indicate that no one else had formed tliis idea of the clilir villages. 
Furthermore, if we take specimens found in the Cliff Canyon, 
the Acowitz Canyon, Montezuma Canyon, Mancos Canyon, or 
any of those found on the Rio de Chelly, such as Monumental 
Canyon, Canyon del Muerto. we shall find that they arc as 
worthy to be called " Great Houses" as any of those situated 
upon the mesas south and east, and far more worthy than those 
which are found in the valleys to the southwest. This is an 
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important point for it helps us to distinguish between the two 
great classes which are found in this entire region, and which 
were evidently built by two different races or stocks of pre-his- 
toric people. It helps us also to decide about the history of the 
Ciiff-Dwellers and to realize how their history was connected 
with that of the Pueblos, and is disconnected Irom the ruins in 
the southwest. 

We shall point out the resemblances and dwell upon the par- 
ticular features somewhat in detail, for the reason that these arc 
important for the solution of the problems. They are as follows : 

I. The cliff-dwellings were built of stone, the very material 
from which the large majority of the pueblos or " Great Houses " 
were built. There were, indeed, a few " Great Houses," or 
pueblos constructed from adobe. These, however, are far to the 
south in a region where it was more convenient to build of this 
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material. The adobe was the stuff from which the walh 
Grande were erected, and constituted also the substance which 
was used in the scattered houses, which arc now buried under- 
neath the mounds of the southwest. There were a few houses 
built up of wattle work, the posts having been supported by 
boulders which form the foundations of the houses. These 
constitute an entire!> different class Their location is marked 
by what are called Iht boulder sites which are very numerous 
m the valley of the Verde, 
A few houses were built 
ol lava blocks. These have 
been called solitary houses. 
2. They were built two 
or three stories high and 
were always closely connect- 
ed and resembled the pueb- 
loswhicli follow the liouey- 
comb pattern. They differ 
Ml this respect from the vil- 
hges in the southwest and 
i^y^~i- Ij^^t— ' -^ — frim those In the valley of 

flUr ~ ^ ^'-'-*--"*~- •— the Verde, The first are gen- 
*^" " "''" erally isolated houses; the 

last are not only isolated but 

ot construction, having been 
DOORWAY. OF A CUFF DWELL.su. built of boulders, and were 
only one story high. This is an important distinction, for 
the "Great Houses" were alwavs more than one story 
in height.. The ruins of the cl'iff-dwellinES are scattered 
over the sides of the cliffs and are on different lev- 
els, but they were evidently when constructed more than one 
story high. The number of stories in the cliff dwellings varied 
according to locality, but were generally equal to those of the 
pueblos. In the Cliff Palace the buildings were five stories 
high. The upper stories were on the ledge and the lower stories 
below. The two lower stories had been built outside the limits 
of the arch, and lower than the plalforni of the cave. In the 
White House (Casa Blanca), in the Rio de Chelley, there was a 
pueblo several stories high below the ledge and a cliff dwelling on 
tli« ledge. It is supposed that they were connected, 

J, As to the courts we may say of the cliff-dwellings when 
,jMcni« was the chief thing these were back of the house, be- 
t««tn the bouses and the cliff. Access to them was prevented 
W Ute r* »' ol" houses, towers and walls which formed a line close 
^lilA Mge. But the kivas were placed outside of the row of 
oa the sides of the cliffs. Courts were aa common 
^ aiff-Dwellcrs as among the Pueblos, but more 
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irregular in shape, as they rotlowed the lines ot the cliff. The 
courts were used for play-houses, sometimes for weaving, and a 
part of them for cooking, and resembled the terraces of the 
" Great Houses." The stores were frequently placed in niches 
back of the courts. Storage rooms were placed in the sides ol 
the clifis above (he houses, as can be seen in the case of the 
High Houses on the Mancos ( I'ig. 3 and 4). These were 
sometimes placed in niches, or cubby holes in the rock, a few 
feet above the river valley, which were used for caches or store- 
houses and were reached by either rope ladders or by climbing 
up the precipice through the aid of hand-holes. Mr. Gushing 
says the stores were placed in such out-ofthe-way caches in or- 
der to keep them from the depredations of the smaller animals 
which ftequented the region, as well as to protect them from the 
hands of men. 

4. The terraces are prominent in all the cliff-dwellings. 
They were generally turned in toward the cave, or the rock. 
The houses presented a dead wall to the outside of the cave. In 
this respect they were just the reverse of the pueblos, or " Great 
Houses," for in them the court was inside of the house and the 
walls were either made to curve, or to bend around the three 
sides of the court, the round towers having their walls made in 
a complete circuit, the court inclosed by the crescents, which 
were concave toward the court. In the cliff- dwellings the horns 
of the crescent were generally turned out and the largest houses 
were in the concave. The courts were between these and the 
rocki, the walls and the rocks making a double crescent. 

5. The balconies are common in the cliff dwellings and the 
ancient pueblos. One house is called " Balcony House " on 
account o£ the balconies found in it. The Spaniards found 
balconies in the pueblos at Zuni and Acoma and clsewhere- 
They took refuge under one during a snow storm. Castenada 
speaks of this. 

6. Roofs, floors and timber work are essentially the same 
in the cliff dwelling as in the pueblos. Lieutenant Simpson 
has described the floors in the ruined pueblos on the Chaco- 
The cut given with this will show how the floors were made. 
Mr. Mendeliff says, so far as regards the use of timber as an 
element of construction of the cliff dwellings, the specimens of 
de Chelly are rude and primitive as compared with the works 
found in other regions- 

7. The doorways fin the cliff dwellings are very interesting. 
These contain a history in themselves and give hints as to the 
development of architecture in this far-away region, and its 

• Mr, Chapin iiyt iht ClilT-Dwclkn iivd hiinpcn in which ih«y c^niei buideoi, ud itnpi 
to pmi Ihioueh their hmndlo, ollu, or w«ttr j«n. 
tAn jJliumiloii of Ihcdooiwif iaiClift-Dwellir'i houK it civcn in Ihe cut. ItliuilMiieD 
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adaptation to the surroundings. The typical Cliff-Dweller's 
door was made narrow at the bottom and wide at the top, with 
a square jog half way up- This was for the converience of 
those who carried burdens from the valleys below up the cliffs, 
on their backs, and who could not lay them down before they had 
reached the inside of the houses. The doors are suggestive of 
a life which was peculiar to the Cliff-Uwellers. The people 
were compelled to carry corn from the valleys up to the houses 
hidden among the cliffs. Even the water was carried in pot- 
tery vessels which were placed in a net, which was supported 
about the head by a band, the net being hung over the back. 
This would require strength and courage. The women were 
the water carriers and the doorways were for their convenience- 
8. The wallh* of the cliff-dwcllings resembled those in the 
" Great Houses." Thty varid in their finish. Sometimes 
there were two or three kinds of walls in the same buildings, 
showing different periods of occupation. Generally the walls of 
the clifT-dwel lings were superior to those of the pueblos. This 
is the universal testimony of all the explorers. The opinion 
has been expressed that there was a great decline after the CliflT- 
Dwetlersleft theiroriginal habitat. There are many specimens of 
highly finished masonry in the wails ; these especially are found 
in the towers, for in them the stones are cut or broken so as to 
conform to the circle. The walls were sometimes decorated so 
8S to present a very tasty appearance. A specimen of this orna- 
mentdtion is seen in the " CliflT Palace" which is represented in 
the cut, The description o( this has been given by Mr. F. H- 
Chapin.whosays "abroad band has been painted across the wall, 
and above it a peculiar decoration," which is shown in one of 
the illustrations. The same kind of decoration was found by 
Mr. Mindeleff in an estufa in Canyon de Chelley. No such 
decoration has been found in the modern pueblos. 
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THE SWASTIKA AND OTHKR MARKS AMONG THE 
EASTERN ALGONKINS. 



August i^lh. /SgS. 



Read before Section //., .-;. .■). .(. S.. a 

So much has been written expressing various theories con- 
cerning the significance, symbolical use, migrations and occur- 
rence in this country of the gammated figure now so widely 
known all over the globe as the Swastika or Eylfot [ i. e.. four- 
footed ] that it seems rather remarkable, considering how very 
thorough all the early works on the genesis of our settlements 
have been examined and studied for the past decade or more, 
for everything relating to this and kindred subjects, that the 
lirst illustrated form of this figure, as well as the first authori- 
tative information we have as to its uses among the North 
American Indians, should have been so entirely overlooked. 
This oversight was probably caused by the excessive rarity of 
the original work in which it appears, although the matter 
contained therein as well as the illustrations accompanying the 
same have been for some years of easy access to students in the 
form of an excellent reprint at a moderate price. 

If those interested in the possible migration of the Swastika 
figure from about the island of Roanoke on the eastern shore 
of the United States, westward, through the Carolinas, to 
Tennessee, and States adjacent, will turn to Harlot's Narrative 
of the First Plantation of Virginia, in 1585, reprinted by Quar- 
vitch in 1893, from the edition of 1590, containing DeHry's en- 
gravings of Jonn White's beautiful and artistic drawings of the 
natives and their customs, ^drawings that speak plainer than 
words of their anthropological value and truth, they will find 
delineated in plate number xxiii, a picture of an Indian to- 
gether with several engraved figures numbered with the first 
seven letters of the alphabet: The plate is entitled in the 
quaint style of the period, "T"/;? Marches of Sundry e of the 
Chaf Mcne of X'irginia." The artist, in description of the 
" marks " displayed on the plate, and drawn undoubtedly from 
life as they appeared on the Indians themselves, remarks : 
" The inhabitants of all the countrie for the most parte haue 
marks raised on their backs [i. e., tattooed] whereby yt may 
be knowen what Princes subjects they bee, or of what place 
they have their originall- P"or which cause we haue set downe 
those marks in this figure, and have annexed the names of the 
places, that they might more easelye be deserncd, which In- 
dustrie hath God indued them withal although they be verye 
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simple and rude, and to ccnfesse a truthe I cannot n 
that euer I saw a better or quietter people than they 

•' The marks which I observed anjong them, are heare put 
down in order foUowingc, 



X 



X 

1 



" The mark which is expressed by A. belongeth to Wingino, 
the chcefe lorde of Roanoac." Wingino was the chief of a 
village situate on what is stilt known as the Roanoke Island. 
His mark is a vertical figure of four arrows of unequal length 
arranged parallel with the smallest arrow to the right. ■'That 
which hath B. is the marke of Wingino his sisters husband." 
This mark is represented by a single verticle arrow, with a cross 
figure to the left near the point of the arrow. The top branches 
are gammated, pointing in opposite directions- This figure 
may possibly refer to two pipes, or to two tomahawks with 
the handles crossed, to which further reference will be made- 
" Those which be noted with the letters C and D, belong unto 
diverse chefe lordes in Secotam" [a village on the main land] 
Here we have in C,a vertical figure, represented by two arrows 
of unequal lengths placed parallel, while D is a horizontal 
figure of three arrows parallel also of unequal lengths with the 
shortest at the top. Three arrows, according to John Lederer, 
as mentioned in his " Discoveries, etc.," 1670, were the " partic- 
ular ensign of the Nahyrsan Nation," in Virginia,— a nation 
now concluded to have been the Monahassanoughs of Captain 
John Smith. This was a tribe now assigned to the Sioian lin- 
guistic group, and in no wise related to the Indians under dis- 
cussion. " Those which have the letters E, F. G. are certaine 
cheefe men of Fomeiooc and Aquascogoc." These were two 
palisadoed Indian villages situate a short distance to the south- 
west of Roanoke Island on the main land 

Here we have under E, the Swastika figure in full bloom, 
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with the loot? bent from left to right, a form more often occur- 
ing in America, than that which Dr. Thomas Wilson, in his 
excellent monograph on the subject, terms the normal Swastika 
(Report U. S- Museum, p. 149, iSg4|. In F, we have a 
double cross figure, which may be made by taking the gam- 
mated figure given under H, and reversing another beneath in 
juxtaposition. It is this jjarticular figure that is depicted under 
the left shoulder blade of the Indian drawn by White, and, as 
will be noticed, this figure is really more complex than the 
Swastika. The figure G is represented by a single vertical 
arrow with the point to the top,- a mark of common use among 
many Algonkin tribes. In fact, it was also the mark of the 
Sachem Miantonomoh on the "Sachem's deed" to Roger 
Williams in 1638. 

This ends the series as noticed and drawn by John White, 
and which with his description of their use, surely teaches 
that each and every one are simply marks of tribal or individ- 
ual identification, and are placed upon the back of an Indian 
almost the same as we would brand a beast to prove owner- 
ship. There is a possibility that the gammated figures repre- 
sented by B and F. may be intended to indicate, in the first a 
pair of crossed tomahawks or war clubs, and in the secoipd 
four tomahawks crossed in pairs with the handles inverted end 
to end. This again may be the origin of the Swastika figure 
here shown, i. e., four tomahawks handle to handle forming the 
cross. However, it really makes no difference what is repre- 
sented; it is a simple figure, which when compared with other 
elaborate figures of aboriginal origin, might be evolved in an 
Indian's brain without accounting for a foreign migration. 

Du Pratz remarks of a similar custom observed among the 
Indians of Louisiana (Jones' Antiquities of the S. I., p. S) : 
" Warriors who had rendered themselves famous by some gal- 
lant exploit caused a tomahawk to be pricked upon the left 
shoulder. Underneath was indelibiy imprinted the hiero- 
glyphic sign of the conquered nation. The figure intended to 
be pricked was first drawn on the skin, which was then punc- 
tured to the depth of the tenth of an inch, and powdered char- 
coal rubbed in. Marks thus caused were never effaced." 

Beverly, (History of Virginia, Book 3. p. 4-23,) a car ful 
observer, also says: "The mark upon his shoulder blade is a 
distinction used by the Indians in traveling to show the nation 
they are of. and is perhaps the same with that which Biron La 
Hontan calls the arms and heraldry of the Indians. One nation 
paints their arms upward.s, another downwards, another again 
uses the distinction as in all. from whence it came to pa.ss that* 
the Virginia Assembly took up the honour of making Badges 
of Silver, Copper or Brass of which they gave a sufficient num- 
ber to each nation in amity with the Engli.sh plantations, and 
it was law that the Indians should not truck among the English 
nations without one of these Badgei in their company to 
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show that they are friends, and this is all the Heraldry that I 
know is practisd among the Indians." 

The writer becomes more and more impressed in studying 
carefully the works of our early historians, in connection with 
the conclusion of our Bureau of Ethnology as revealed by ex- 
cavations carried on under its auspices and exemplified in the 
reports by Dr. J. W. Powell, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Dr. W. H. 
Holmes and others, that the best class of the objects of art, 
whether of shell or copper, do not date back to pre-Columbian 
times, but in reality belong to the era of settlement. This pos- 
sibility has been admitted by the best authority on these objects. 
Dr. Holmes, who remarks (2d Annual Report B. of E., p. 269) : 
"Year after year articles of European manufacture are being 
discovered in the most unexpected places, and we shall find it is 
impossible to assign any single example of these crosses to a 
pre-hisloiic period, with the assurance that our statement will 
not some day be questioned." These words of acknowledgment 
merit the most judicious consideration when it is known that 
these shell tablets, unearthed trom mounds, bearing the Swastika, 
as well as other more complicated designs, in description corre- 
spond identically with those made one hundred years after the 
first plantation in Virginia. Lawson (Hist, of Carolina, etc., p. 
3r5) alludes to this class of ornaments as worn by ihe Carolina 
Indians in his time (1700-9) and comments on the appreciation 
in which they were held, in the following words : " They often- 
times make of this shell a sort of Gorge, which they wear about 
their neck in a string ; so it hangs on their collar, whereon some- 
times is engraven a cross or some odd sort of a figure which 
comes next in their fancy. There are other sorts valued at a 
doe skin, yet the Gorges will aomeiiraes sell for three or lour 
buck s!;ins ready dressed." Beverly (Hist, of Virginia. Book lii, 
chap. xii. p, 58) also bears testimony to Ihe same effect that: 
"The Natives of Virginia, of this shell [conk] also make round 
tablets of about four inches diameter which th^-y polish as smooth 
as the other [peak], and sometimes they etch or grave thereon 
Circles, Stars, a Half-Moon, or any other figure suitable to their 
fancy." Thus from these earlv authorities it becomes evident 
that Ihe Swastika figure drawn by White may antedate many 
years each and every engraved figure of like character from the 
mounds. In fact, all the more elaborate of these tablets, bearing 
spirals, circles, volutes, etc.. show every evidence of having been 
laid out and engraved with metallic instruments such as com- 
passes, scissors or knives, — the use of which enabled the natives 
to execute more artistic work, and to make them in more accu- 
rate lines, than those of an earlier date. This is also true of the 
wampum industry, which under the influence of Europeans, 
reached its greatest height about the middle of the 17th century 
when the Indians worked with better tools, and as we are informed 
by Roger Williams did much better work. 
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The engravecJ «hell wilh Swastika, circles and dots, figured 
by Dr. Thomas Wilson in his work on the Swastika (Report U. 
S, Museum 1894, Fig. 238. p. 880), as well as the engraved 
Fulgur (piate 10). resembling statue of Buddha, presents nothing 
really anIagolli^il1c to the foregoing remarks. The " Big Toco 
Mound," in Tennessee, where the.se tablets were discovered, cor- 
responds to tiie site of the "Overhill Cherokee" town of Tom 
motley on Timherlake's Map of 1762. and I believe wilh Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas ( r2th Ann. Rpt. B, of E,, p 803) that these must 
be attributed to the Cherokees probably of the previous century. 
In one of the mounds on the site of the Cherokee town ofChil- 
howcy was found a perforated iron chisel, which from its position 
when discovered was evidently the centre pendant of a string of 
shell-beads. In another in same vicinity, corresponding to the 
town of Siltacoo. interred with the remains ofa child. were found 
four copper sitigh bells or rattles, together with shell ornaments 
and pottery of the natives. The Buddha figure is probably in- 
tended to represent the god Kiwussa. Okv or Cakcres, as he was 
variou.-.ly termed by the Algunkin tribes of the coast. Some of 
these tribes amalgamated with the Cherokees as early as 1623, 
hence the .survival of some Algonquian customs as well as lan- 
guage among that nation. John White illustrates the god 
Kiwcissa iti plate xxi of Harriot's work. It reveals the figure in 
nearly the same Buddha-likc position as that on the tablet, with 
clout, beads, etc. It is possible that the same god. dressed in 
Indian garb, is represented on the copper human figure plates 
from the Etowah mound. Georgia John Smiih ( Arbers Smith, 
p. 75) says: "In their temples they haue his image euill 
favoured caured and then painted and adorned with chaines. 
copper and beads ; and covered with a skin, in such a manner as 
the deformity may well suit such a god " Lawson also informs 
us (Hi-st. of Carolina, p. 285-6); "That at the corn dance 
among the Carolina Indians — the one when the harvest is ended — 
the old men in order to encourage the young men to labor 
stoutly in planting their maize, set up a sort of idol in the field, 
attired in the customary habit of an Indian, with siring of wam- 
pum about its neek." These extract.s prove that the principal 
god of tliese Indians was dressed as displayed on the tablet and 
copper-plates, and would leid us to infer that they were badges 
of iht priests. But even if the shell gorgets incised with the 
Swaslika are post Columbian there is no reason to doubt ihL'ir 
aboriginal workmanship and art, for we are told by the same 
early authorities that it was a monopoly that the English could 
not compete with on account of time required to work the hard 
material. To assign these design^, however, to esoteric or my- 
thologic uses is a mistake, and would lead one to believe that the 
Indian possessed no practic.il nature in anything he did. The 
value of "four buck skins," demanded for the best gorgets. 
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proves his business sense as well as his eminently praclical 
nature, I believe with Prof. Holmes, that they are part of his 
decorative art work, which necessarily began with .simple lines. 
and Were not any more symbolical to the maker, than the finger- 
nail indentation, or the " pie-crust" impressionof the thumb, also 
appearing upon the clay vessels of the native American potter. 

The information given by Beverly, that " Badges of Silver," 
Copper or Brass," were ordered to be made for presentation to 
the Indians by the Assembly of Virginia, has never been men- 
tioned by any architologist in connection with the discoveries 
of those remarkable copper objects from various mounds. The 
statement therefore deserves the unbiassed consideration of 
those interested, and further research should be made into the 
archives relating thereto. If same were made and distributed 
with the designs modeled after Indian tribal marks or types, 
as Beverly seems to hint and as some of the copper objects 
seem to indicate, a similar origin might account for some of 
the copper objects in repousse work found associated with the 
shell tablets, for both seemingly belong to the same epoch. 
The eagle effigy in copper, dug from a mound near Peoria, 
Illinois, by Major Powell, may have come from the pack of a 
trader. It was this very object found in a grave with glass 
beads — a combination that first aroused a doubt in Major 
Powell's mind (i2th Ann. Rpt. B. of E., p. 39) as to the great 
antiquity of some of the mounds. The eagle effigy similar to 
the above, and enough like it to have been made by the same 
hand, together with the copper plates in repousse work dis- 
covered in mound C of the Etowah group, Ga-, gives us testi- 
mony to the same effect, in bearint; marks of metallic tools, as 
well as repairs made by riveting cracked and broken parts. 
The same origin may account for the brass plates of the Tooka- 
batch.is referred to by Prof. Thomas in his Shawnees in Pre- 
Columbian Times (Amer. Anthropologist, vol. 4, p. SiiS-g). 
The same might also be said of the large copper plates found 
by Mr. Clarence R. Moore in the Port Royal Mound, Fla.. 
which bear in the .same stamped work the conventional birds* 
heads, in each corner, copied alter those on the shell tablets,^ 
in fact, European work made to resemble Indian desigos.t 
However this may all be, there is a grave doubt about the 
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aboriginal workmanship on all these copper objects, whether 
in repousse, incised, or in stencil. — a doubt which does not 
effect the shell-gorgets. The personal exploit marks, from 
which the Swaistika probably took its birth in eastern North 
America, are simply emblematic signs of personality. These 
marks, whether tattooed on the Individual or otherwise, must 
have been often noticed in the colonial days, but are very sel- 
dom mentioned- That they were in evidence among our early 
settlers, and emblematic of the Individual or his deeds, without 
regard for the clan system and totem of the nation, every con- 
veyance of land dated in the 17th century bears witness. It is 
also quite evident from the constancy and frequency of the 
same mark, delineated by the same hand, on various deeds, 
that these marks were regarded by the grantor and grantee in 
much the same light as we regard our own sign manual to-day. 

Sir William Johnson is the earliest authority I have been, 
so far, able tc find, that refers to this custom of the Indians. 
He writes to Arthur Lee, Esqr., of Virginia, In 1777 (Doct. 
Hist. N. Y,, vol. 4, p. 4371; "The figures which they affix to 
deeds have led some to imagine that they had characters or a 
alphabet. The case is this, every Nation Is divided into cer- 
tain number of Tribes, of which some have three, as the Turtle, 
Bear & Wolfe, to which others add the Snake. Deer. &c.. each 
of these Tribes form a Little community within the Nation, 
and as each has its peculiar symbol, so each Tribe has the 
peculiar Badge from whence it Is denominated, and a Sachem 
of each Tribe being a necessary party to a fair conveyance, 
such Sachem affixes the mark of the tribe thereto, which isnot 
that of a particular family (unless the whole tribe is so deemed) 
but rather as the public seal of a corporation.'" 

These remarks concerning the Iroquois customs of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years ago. refer to the clan system of that 
nation so well explained by Morgan in his" Houses and House 
Life of the American Abongine(c" ontrlb. to N. A. Eth., vol. 4I 
The remarks will apply to other nations as the same clan sys- 
tem prevailed among the Algonkin tribes (see Hcckwelcr's 
Indian Nations. Phila. 1876, pp. 253, 41. Toskicl (Mission of 
the United Brethren, p. 23, 18941 remarks on the custom in 
vogue among the Delaivarcs in his time- "If any treaty of 
peace, contract or commercial papers are required to be de- 
livered to Europeans, signed by their Chiefs or Councellors, 
they never do it themselves, but get others to subscribe their 
name. Then each puts his mark to his name, which is often 
nothlngbut a crooked line or a cros=!, sometimes a line in the 
form of a turkey's foot, a tortoise or some other creature." 
Loskiel probably referred to those able to read and write, which 
many of those of whom he speaks, were able to do in his day, 
but preferred th- old customs of the tribe. The quotation 
also showsthat the Delawares in affixlngihc "turkey" or "tur- 
tit or some other creature." adhered to their tribal symbol in 
some cases. That the Indians did not always follow this cus- 
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torn, but affixed their own personal marks or whatever else 
suited Iheir own taste and convenience has been also referred 
to by Sir William Johnson in the letter before mentioned. For 
instance, when interpreting a deed of 1726. a copy of which 
had been sent him. he remarks : "AH the natives of the Con- 
fedcy [Five Nations] did not subscribe it. and those chiefs that 
did, neglected to pay due regard [to] their proper symbols, 
but signed agreeable to fancy, of which I have seen other in- 
stances, altho' the manner 1 have mentioned is the most au- 
thentic and agreeable to their orig' practice." 

It is believed that Johnson is partly right and partly wrong 
in the above statement, and that the chiefs and other Indians 
when not employing the tribal symbol made their own partic- 
ular mark. That is, in most instances they did so, the excep- 
tion being, where a common Indian had no mark. This is the 
conclusion arrived at. in the examination of many original deeds 
so signed by members of the Algonauian family in the 17th 
century. " Cockenoe-de-Long Island,' for instance. an Indian 
whose career I have sketched at length from documentary 
sources — see John Eliott'sFirst Indian Teacher and Interpreter. 
Cockenoe-de-Long Island, 1876 — who affixed his mark to more 
deeds and papers than any other Indian of his time known to 
me, invariably, on every original deed seen by me, used the 
letter A, thus indicating his own distinctive mark, although he 
could read and write. The reason for the choice being found 
in the fact that it was the first letter he learned from John 
Eliot, as well as the first letter of the Alphabet; otherwise it 
could present no particular significance. 

Some of the best examples, as well as the most varied of 
these personal marks, for none as far as we can learn, show any 
tribal or clan symbolism, appear upon the Indian deed dated 
July 10th, 1757, for Staten Island orff^/z^r/rowi (Dutch notation); 
Aquehonga (English notation); Ailiwowdiigcu (German of Zeis- 
bergerj ; " high steep bank" to Hendrick Van der Capellen the 
Ryssel, and signed by the hereditary owners on the land ot 
Wearhiimis Conwcc, at the Hcspatingh " hill place," near Hack- 
cnsack in New Netherlands. This deed is preserved in the 
archives of the State at Albany. N. Y. ; but can be seen and 
studied nearly as well in the copy printed with fac-simite marks 
in the Colonial History of N.Y.,vol 14. pp. 393-4. These" 
marks evidently represented something to the Indians that 
made them ; in fact, may be intended as a hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation of their own names," as the possible interpretation 
of some would seem to indicate. 

The remarks on each mark will be brief as the limits of this 
paper will not warrant extended comments, as it is intended as 
only a preliminary study of a very interesting branch of Amer- 
ican architology. 
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Taking them in order Waethinnis Couwec of Hcspatingh 
makes his "marks" [sic] both as grantor and witness with slight 
variation, as represented in fifjure 1. This mark, without the 
arrow addition occurs on other Algonquian deeds of about the 
same period, but from the exactness with which some arc drawn 
they are undoubtedly copied from the letter VV. His name 
signifies " the waving pine-tree ;" and the marks therefore may 
indicate the sharp needles of the pine, while the arrow may 
have been the mark of a vanquished foe. The mark of Necktan 
of Hackingsack as under figure 2, is a simple Greek cross. Sir 
William Johnson says : "They frequently make use of a cross 
when they subscribe an ordinary deed, after the example of 
the illiterate among us." 

Saccis, or Sackis {P'sakscs "a bird") Sachem of Tappaan, as 
given under figure 3, affixes a pair of oblique or St. Andrew's 
crosses. Among some tribes in the west such characters have 
a delinite meaning, but it is 
probable that they mean noth- 
ing whatever as made here. 

Afatlciiouw of Hcspatingh 
as in the curious figure under 
4, also affixes his mark both 
as grantor and witness. The 
figure may represent his name 
"he overtakes {MaUannau)i.c., 
one caught, and the other not 
yet taken. Among the Iro- 
quois, however, a similar fig- 

^ ^^ ure was once the emblem of 

' "" the Potato gens. It also_rescm- 

; of the western time-counts. 
Ta^hkoppeim' of Tappaan^ as represented by figure 5, makes 
use of the double Tomahawk figure, to which I have already 
alluded.is having been seen by White in Virginia. Taghkop- 
pcuw{ Tohkupunneau) "he biudeth up." In the Ojibwa, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. J. Hoffman (7th Ann. Rpt. B. of E., p. iS6-7),a 
similar figure in the Mede record represents a woman, which 
shows that characters made by one set of people have a differ- 
ent meaning. Among others, Tcmcrc of Gueghkongh, affixes 
the curious decorative figure given under 6, which may repre- 
sent almost anything that fancy might dictate, in the absence 
of actual knowledge of what was the intent of ^the maker. 
Temerf is possibly an abbreviation of Temcncnd " the affable," 
so often mentioned as a chieftain's name in the Legends of the 
Lenni Lenape, as translated by Dr. Hrinton. Wcfttsjan of 
Hackingsack, as will be observed under figure 7. makes two 
curved upright lines, one of which resembles. i( it is not acu- 
ally, the letter C. Wccrtsjan has a decided Dutch appearance 
and sound owing to its notation in that language, but still it 
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may be the Algonquian Wcenisheatt " he surrounds or encom- 
passes-" 

Kekmghamme or KckbighamL'i of Hackingsack, as his name 
is varied, affixes the figure y. an oblong cross with notes at the 
intersections. "lie hath found it" (Kahkenattwc) is the signifi- 
cation of his appellation. 

The mark of iVczvctacktimen oi 1 lackingsack, as under figure 
9, is a character sometimes employed by Algonkin tribes to in- 
dicate the trail of a serpent along a path. It is doubtful 
whether it has the same meaning here. The centre line divid- 
ing the zigzag may indicate his name "much divided-" 



J//«^«fljfl<rX'/;/^ of Hackingsack, as in figure lO, aftixesthe 
conventional figure of a vanquished foe, i. e.. a. headless human 
figure, so often occurring in aboriginal photographs. Sir Will- 
iam Johnson says of ihelroquios: "They delineate bodies 
without heads to express scalps." In my collection of 
Long Island relics, now in the possession of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, there is a unique stone tablet 
which is very accurately represented in the above cut. The 
"vanquished foe" is 
engraven on both sides 
of the tablet, and six- 
teen tally marks on its 
edges probably indi- 
cates the number van- 
quished. Minquas-ack- 
i'lo seems to denote 
"in the Miiiqua (Sus- 
quehanna Indians) 
country." Hcwas per- 
haps a Minqua adopt- 
ed into the Hacking- 
sacks. 

Mintmnessefuw Sa- 
chem of Gueghkongh, 
as under figure ii, 
affixes a trophy-like 
emblem of a Toma 
hawk, Shield and Arrow. His name signifies " corn-cut- with-a- 
knife." 

Teringh ox Tenneke oi Queghkongh, as under figure 12. 
affixes the same mark both as grantor and witness. It is a 
cross figure bearing circles instead of being gammaied, and in 
that respect resembles the ogee Swastika. His name signifies 
"the crane" ( Tareckc. ) 

Acchifoor Sachem and Chief Warrior ( sic, of the tribes unit- 
ng in the conveyance) as in figure 13, is represented by two 
crossed arrows, giving possibly the emblem of war, as two ar- 
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rows tied with a snake's skin was equivalent to a declaration of 
war. The arrow and bow are common marks on many Indian 
deeds. 

Oratam. Sachem of Hackingsack, as witness only, affixes 
figure [^. This is the ring cross, so often occurring in native 
American art and elsewhere ; this figure, however, differs 
slightly in having a division in one of the segments. His name 
signifies " always the same." 

Pennikeck, Sachem of Hackingsack, as a witness affixes 
figure 15, which resembles the familiar hour-glass figure of 
manyAlgonquian pictographs. In this instance, as it is drawn 
rather irregular it may indicate his name " the falling-house," 

Keglitackaan Sachem of Tappaan.as witness, make the dec- 
orative figure given under figure it.i. 

Kfglttackiean Suchtm of llavcrstroo, as unJer figure 17, 
aflSxes what seems to be two letter U's facing each other con- 
nected [jy an irregular line. Still the intent may have been to 
represent two bows shooting at each other. These last two 
Sachems seem to have names alike, the main elements of which 
denote something " mild " or " gentle." 

It will be observed that some of these marks are fullv as 
elaborate and were as difficult to originate as the Swastika, while 
others are more so. How much of this art is dut to contact with 
the whites, for the Indians were great copyists, it is difficult to 
judge. The Dutch of the same period, especially those unable 
to read or to write, used some very elaborate marks, among 
which was the Swastika (Col. Hist. N.Y.,vol. l.p. 195) and other 
cross-like figures. 



RECENT EUROPEAN ARCH.EOLOGY. 

IIV D.4NIEL G. BRINTON, M. O. 

Palaeolithic Fimis. M. Thieullen, a member of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris, tried to persuade the Society last 
winter that he had discovered an abundance of human objects in 
the glacial drift of Northern France, and that they represented 
the customary tools and weapons of the earliest man 1 h< 
Society were not convinced by his demonstr,nions and pers'-t ■' 
in believingthat the specimens were merr-ly natural form-i, vaju. \\ 
simulating man's handiwork. M, Thieullen ha-, publi-hed at his 
own expense a handsome memoir, freely illustrated, in order to 
defend his position. 

The Pal.tcolitkic Age. In the picturesque valley of the river 
Vesdre, in Belgium, some interesting cave explorations were con- 
ducted last year by M. Tihon, who reports about thtm in the 
,' Annals of the Arch.-coIogical SmclI) " -1 l!iii--fiis Fmm a 
single one of the caves he was lucky enough lo take out 2.300 
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history of the fine arts should put aside about eip;ht dollars to 
buy the admirable book of Dr. Iloernes, published this year m 
Vienna, entitled Urgeschichte der bildenden Kuiist in Europt 1 
Even if he do not read German, the numerous illustrations will [ 
prove instructive enough lor the money, Its over 700 large oc- 
tavo pages are devoted to protraying the history of fine art in 
Europe, beginning at the beginning and ending when history be- \ 
gins, about 500 B C. 

The iniroduction contains some suggest vereflectio 
evolution of the esthetic arts in^rntral and their relaliun to the 
development ol civilization. Unlike many other anthropologists, 
Dr. Hoernes maintains, and certainly with ju&tice, that the taste 
for fine drt, thee^thirtic sense, belongs to man in all places and , 
ages, to the primitive cannibal as well as to the modern esthete. 
All the arts he teaches have been cultivated by all tribes and na- 1 
tions ; but in widely different degrees, nne always more than ihe j 
others. Thus, this art became, at the time and place, the pr o- 
cipal vehicle of the esthetic feelings and occupied a guiding or J 
"hegemonic" position with reference to the others. Forex- I 
ample, in the Middle Ages, architecture overshadowed all other j 
arts, and developed itself to such a degree that its creations i 
have never since been paralleled. 

Dr. Hoernes cummences with the art products of the oldest I 
stone age, and is very full upon the bronzes, carved figures, pot- 
tery and plastic productions of the pile-dwellers, early Greece, ] 
Italy and the HalKtatt necropolis. For a long time to come this i 
must remain an indi.sp nsable work of reference to the student j 
of European archa;olog.y. 

Thcpublicationof this costly volume is but one of many evid- 
encesofthczeal with which pre-historic archaeology is cultivated 
in Europe. There are so many local societies and journals de- 
voted to it on that continent that one despairs of keeping in- 
formed except through abstracts and reviews. This assures one 
great satislaclion ; — that is, if an explorer does make a discovery 
of importance he is sure of a large audience and prompt recog- 
nition. 
University o? Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 




THK ORIGINAL HOME OF THF. ARYANS. 

BY CHAS. W. SUPER. 

One of the problems to the soliition of which comparative phil- 
ologists have, during the the last five or six decades, given much 
thought is, Where was the original home, the birth-place, so to 
speak, of the Aryan race ? What part of the earth's surface did 
it occ>jpy before it split up into the several branches that still 
point to a primitive unity? Investigators, though working with 
the same data, have reached widely difierent conclusions, some 
fixing the starting point in centra! Asia, others in different parts 
of Europe, and a few even in northern Africa. Closely related 
to this question and indeed constituting a part of it, is the inquiry 
into the civilization attained by the undivided people. What 
advances had they made on the road to their subsequent pre- 
dominating position among the races of the earth while they 
yet spoke the undivided language that subsequently sent out the 
eight or more different shoots in which are preserved all that we 
know, or think we know, of the mother-tongue. Into the ans- 
wers that have been given so much that is subjective has from 
the very nature ol the case entered that they differ widely from 
each other. Max MiiUer, who represents the poetic extreme, 
pictures the primitive people as living an idyllic life, free not 
only from many of the ills that afflict our over-wise and hyper- 
reflective age, but likewise as endued with some moral qualities 
that subsequently almost vanished from the earth, and as prac- 
tising virtues that have rarely guided the relations of their de- 
scendants to each other. He says among other things: "It 
should be observed that most of the Icrms connected with chase 
and warfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, while words 
connected with more peaceful occupations belong generally to 
the common heirloom of the Aryan language. All the Aryan 
nations had led a long life of peace before they separated, and 
their language had acquired individuality and nationality as each 
colony started in search of new homes — new gene ations form- 
ing new terms connected with the warlike andadveturous life of 
their onward migrations. Hence it is that not only Greek and 
Latin, but all the Aryan languages have their peaceful words in 
common, and hence it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
warlike expressions." It is safe to say that the distinguished 
professor will find few among the more recent investigators to 
agree with this main contention. The theory of evolution is 
against him ; the whole history of the human race contradicts 
) him; and much that he sees in the primitive stock of Aryan 
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words, no one else who has studied them at first hand, has been 
able to discover. It is an attempt, albeit an unconscious at- 
tempt, to clothe the exploded myth of a Golden Age with the 
garment of modern science. The other extreme — and we may 
call it that of plain prose — is represented by the late Victor 
Hehn in his important work on domesticated plants and animals.* 
He undoubtedly came much nearer the actual facts. He makes 
it exceedingly probable that the primitive Aryans before their 
dispersion and perhaps for a long time afterwards, advanced but 
little above the lowest stages of social progress ; in short they 
were hardly any more than savages, such as are still found in 
many parts of the earth. 

It is a well established fact that while Europe was yet almost 
unknown or at least buried in the obscurity of the prehistoric 
age, the rejiions about the lower course of the Euphrates and 
Tigris and a large portion of the Nile valley were the seats of an 
advanced civilization. The arts and sciences flourished, com- 
merce to different lands was carried on, systematic governments 
had been established, and literature was cultivated. In fact, it 
is probable that the whole of western Asia was covered with an 
advanced culture, centuries before the faintest beginnings had 
been made on the opposite shores of the Aegean, assuming that 
it occupied its present site. 

The most important of the recent writers, if not the very 
latest, who has discussed the relation of the Aryan to this earlier 
civilization, is Rudolph von Ihering, the celebrated writer on 
Roman law. In an incomplete posthumous work edited by Victor 
Ehrenberg entitled '* Vorgeschichte der Indoeuropaer," the 
learned author discusses in a new and original way a number of 
problems in such a manner as to throw light on this interesting 
question. Von Ihering says that he was led to write this book 
by the desire to find out what the Romans had devised for them- 
selves in their political system, what they had inherited and what 
modifications they had made in the inheritance. He thinks that 
owing to their tenacious adherence to ancient customs these peo- 
ple were particularly well suited to afford an insight into the re- 
motest tim-:s. Some of his conclusions it is here proposed to 
lay before the reader. 

The primitive Aryans dwelt in a hot climate. Their cloth- 
ing was scant, consisting only of an apron. They began their 
migration from their original seats early in March. They were 
unacquainted with agriculture. They were very numerous. 
They were a settled, pastoral people, had no cities, did not know 
the use of metals, and their legal system was on the lowest plane. 
The starting point was the region lying on the northern slopes 
of the Hindoo Koosh mountains. Contrary to the view defended 

* Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Uebergang ncch Griechenland end Italien so 
wie in das uebrigc Europa. Berlin, 1894. 
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by a majority of the historians of antiquity, von Ihering 
stoutly maintains that the European made Europe, not vice 
versa. One of the leading questions which he tries to answer 
is, What is the ultimate cause that gave the European such a 
different character from his brother who remained behind in 
Asia? Vetheisnot always consistent in his answers, for in 
several passages he lays great stress on the transforming power 
of habitat : so that he not only seems to believe that the Eu- 
ropean made Europe, but that Europe made the European. 
The truth of the matter is that in such a case we have to do 
with forces the strength of which no man can estimate, and it 
is not surprising that our author is not always sure of his 
ground. How different the history of South and Central 
America would have been if it had fallen into the hands of the 
English instead of the Spanish! The English people found 
themselves settled in an island that had not a single first-class 
harbor, and yet they have become the greatest sea-faring peo- 
ple on the globe. It is not the whole truth to say that they 
were compelled by the exigencies of their situation to become 
a commercial people. It is probable that if the English had 
settled the Iberian peninsula and the Spanish had occupied 
Great Britain, the history of the two nations would have been 
substantially the same, but that of the respective countries 
widely different. 

Von Ihering maintains that the great change in the original 
character of the Aryan took place in what he calls his second 
home- This second home he locates in the region between 
the mouths of the Volga and the Don, Mere his dreamy, apa- 
thetic and unpractical character as e.vcmpUfied by the Indie 
and Iranic people of history was transformed into the ener- 
getic, restless and enterprising nations that spread over West- 
em and Southern Europe. This region was, however, not a 
vacant wilderness ; it was inhabited by a people who were til- 
lers of the soil, and who had in other respects made the first 
steps on the road toward civili?,ation. When the westward- 
moving Aryans came upon this vast plain they subjugated its 
inhabitants and reduced iheni to serfdom. This milder form 
of slavery, Tacitus found still in existence among the Germans. 
Here the newcomers, partly from choice and partly from ne- 
cessity, adapted a more settled life and became likewise tillers 
of the soil. More system was also introduced into the mili- 
tary affairs of the conquerors and another step forward was 
taken. The agriculture that he learned was, however, of the 
most primitive sort. He had not yet acquired the use of iron, 
and his plow was wholly of wood As animals had not yet 
been domesticated, at least for draught, man and wife drew 
the primitive implement. Ihering finds proof of this in the 
Latin con-jux (Or. zeugos, a yoke of oxen), and jug-um, which 
words and their congeners are to be taken in a literal, not in a 
figurative sense. I lere he differs, " toto ccelo," from those com- 
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parative philologists who see a metaphor in almost every prim- 
itive word. In these terms, then, we have a reminiscence of 
the wooden yoke, by means of which the simple wooden plow 
was originally drawn by two human beings. 

In this Indo-European community, land was held in com- 
mon, a form of ownership that still prevails to some extent in 
Germany and quite extensively in Russia. On the contrary, 
among the Greeks and Romans no trace of it has yet been 
discovered. Slavery, likewise, as it existed in Greece and 
Italy, was a modification of the early serfdom, made neces- 
sary by the institution of private property. Vet certain cere- 
monies, partly juridic. partly religious, practiced to the latest 
times, were survivals of earlier customs that arose in the com- 
munistic period. 

In determining the order in which the various branches de- 
parted from their second home, Ihering is guided by the prob- 
ability thai the first goers having the choice of territory would 
make the shortest journey. The Greeks and Romans accord- 
ingly remained the briefest time in their original European 
abode, the Greeks departing first, the Italians next. These 
were followed by the Kelts, who were compelled to go farther 
westward. The Germans were still later. As the portion of 
territory which they were forced to occupy was inferior in 
quality and productiveness to that which their predecessors 
had taken possession of, they were restless and tried to better 
themselves. For this reason they were the most unruly of the 
peoples of Europe, not by nature, as has been often affirm- 
med. but by necessity. As they were continually trying to im- 
prove their condition, we find them making inroads into almost 
all parts of Europe except the northeastern. While the other 
peoples of the Aryan stocks were in a measure content with 
their lot, the soil and climate of their new habitat, the Ger- 
mans were not. 

The last branch to leave their second home was the Slavs, 
in fact they can hardly be said to have left it at all. They 
simply extended its boundaries in the direction of least resist- 
ance. They are the most conservative, apathetic, and servile 
of the people of Europe, for the simple reason that in virtue 
of their geographical position and the direction of their ex- 
pansion they were to a large extent freed from the necessity 
of driving out earlier occupants. Nearly half of Ihering's 
volume is devoted to an examination of ."-lemitic civilization 
and the underlying causes of its peculiarities. There is room 
here to call attention to but one or two more points. He holds 
that the oldest inhabitants of the Mesopotamian regions were 
originally mountaineers who descended into and settled in the 
plains below. With the conservatism that is so prominent a 
trait in the character of primitive people they endeavored to 
preserve their ancestral mode of worship so far as possible. 
As their sanctuaries had been built on high places before their 
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descent into the fluvial regions, they constructed artificial hills 
below, the stagings of which were feeble imitations of the 
rocky sides of their native hills. 

The author's explanation of the origin of the Sabbath is 
also, I believe, original. Reasoning from the well established 
fact that the Kaliylonians reckoned according to the duodeci- 
mal system twelve days would make a complete period. As 
their stupendous artillcial structures, like those of the Egyp- 
tians, were constructed by laborers who were either actual 
slaves or subjugated peoples, it was a problem with their task- 
masters how to make their labor as profitable as possible. To 
this end a periodical day of rest was mdispensable. Une day 
in twelve was not sufficient, but one in six was found to yield 
the best results. The seventh or Sabbath thus became a day 
of rest from economic, not from religious motives. He cites a 
number of passages from the Fentateuch to prove that the 
Jews, who got their Sabbath from the Babylonians, regarded it 
solely as a day of rest, not as a day for worship. It was a 
holiday, not a holy day, as the Christians afterwards made it. 
To keep the Sabbath holy is to refrain from labor- 

This book of Ihering's is certainly one of the most sug- 
gestive that has for a long time been written on the theme of 
which it treats. Whether many of its hypotheses will receive 
the assent of competent judges remains to be seen. Unfortun- 
ately, it is incomplete. Had its distinguished author lived to 
finish his work he might have modified some of his views. 



THE BONES OF COLUMBUS. 

The Spaniards just now are wriiiEing their hands at the idea of the 
ashes of Columbus falling into the hands of the detested ^'ankecs. The 
remains of the ^reat discoverer lie buried in the choir of the cathedral at 
Havaiia. The dead body of Columbus has been as restless as (hat of our 
own St. Bede. It lias never been able to find a ijuiet restinK place. 

The great sailor died at Valladolid, in Spam, on Ascension day, 1506. 
He expressed a wish Iv be buried in the Island uf San Daitiingo. Joannes' 
his wife, took incessant care of the dead Ixidy of her husband. She car- 
ried it about wilb her when she travelled. Far three years the body was 
deposited in the church of San Francisco, in Valladolid. where it first found 
its resting place. In 1513 it was removed to Savllle. There it remained for 
Iwenty-lnree years. The budy was again disinterred and carried across 
the Atlantic. It found Its next reslfnfi place in San Domingo, as Columbus 
had wished. When the island was ceded to France the bones were taken 
to Havana , and solemnly buried in the cathedral In January, [7156. What 
remained of the body was placed In an urn in a niche in the left wail at the 
chancel, and covered with a marble slab. 

Recently the inhabitants of San Domingo have claimed the bones of 
the discoverer of the new world still rest in their soil. The fact appears to 
be that when the bones were removed to Cuba the priests of San Domingo 
kept back half and hid them in the south of the sacrista of their cathedral. 
Here they were discovered in 1879. If the Spanish government again 
claim the ashes of Columbus, thcs restless spirit of Ihe explorer will have 
to return to Spain, (or every inch of the territory which he presented to his 
adopted country will have passed from her rule. The Havanese will prob- 
ably, however, not surrender thei» principal relic without a struggle. — 
Loudon Neais. 
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EDI TORI AL. 
OUR NEW NEIGHBORS. 

American civilisation has had many difficulties to contend 
with, but so far has been able to triumph over them. Herbert 
.Spencer said in i8S3 : " The Americans can reasonably look 
forward to a time when they will have produced a civilization 
greater tlian any the world has known." He, however, did not 
anticipate at that time that we would, before the century 
ended, be taking in, the islands of the sea on both side?, or 
that races which arc counted as among the lowest would be 
numbered among our citizens. The question now is, what will 
be the effect upon our civilization? From a commercial stand- 
■ point the expansion of territory seems to be very fascinating, 
especially as the larger kingdoms, such as Russia. England and 
Germany, are seeking to take advantage of the changes which 
have occurred in the earth. Dismemberment has been threat- 
ened to China. Slices of territory have been sought for by the 
Czar of Russia; and monopoly of trade and the control of the 
railroads is sought for by other nations further away. Spain 
has shriveled to a fifth-rate power. America has taken rank 
among the ^/-j/. Every citi/.en feels proud of this, and the 
patriotism and unity of feeling are very gratifying. But civil- 
ization is as important as trade— it is, in fact, paramount. 

Missionary zeal has been awakened by the opportunity to 
Christianize the heathen nations situated in distant lands. 
This has been advocated so warmly, that it has eclipsed every 
interest at home. But has the assimilating of the diverse ele- 
ments in our own population advanced so far as to permit us 
to take the new work into our hands without providing for 
that which is'near by, but is liable to be forgotten? 

The populations of the islands of the sea must be consid- 
ered at the same time that we review the additions made to 
our territory. We have taken Indian.s and negroes into our 
body politic and made them citizens since the war of the Re- 
bellion. We are now thinking of taking Cubans and the in- 
habitants of the Philiipine Islands, as well as those of Hawaii. 
Let us consider for a moment what elements are likely to be 
introduced. Cuba is first to be studied. What are plainly ihc 
elements of population here? If we go back to the time of the 
discovery and read the descriptions given by Columbus we find 
that there was a " ground race " there, which was allied to that 
in South America. The Arawacks were the aborigines; a 
poople who plied the sea in dug-outs, and "carried canes dried 
in the sun in place of weapons, and always went as naked as they 
came into the world." " In all these islands there is no differ- 
ence in the appearance of the inhabitants, and none in their 
customs and language, for all understand each other." In each 
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island there arc many boats made of solid wood, quite nar> 
row, yet in length and shape similar to our two-bankers, but 
swifter in motion, and manned by oars only. Some of them 
are large, some small, and sonit. of medium size; but most are 
larger than a two-banker rowed by eighteen men. 

"The island was well populated and aivided into a number 
of tribal areas, the names and locations of which have been 
preserved. Their villages consisted of ten or a dozen com- 
munal houses, built of perishable material. Stone structures 
are not mentioned. The natives were of medium stature, with 
narrow noses and large eyes. Artificial deformation of the 
cranium is distinctly mentioned. 

"They were skilful boatmen, and there is ample evidence 
that their trading voyages extended to Yucatan, whence they 
brought wax and woven goods to the Bahamas, and to Florida, 
whence it is likely they obtained the gold which they had in 
small quantities. 

"The conquest of Cuba occuired in 1514. In 153:: the first 
ofiRcial census of the Indians took place. They then numbered 
only 4.500. Their destruction had been rapid, and they often 
killed themselves in groups of twenty or thirty at a time to 
escape capture and slaverj-. A few of their descendants, of 
mixed blood, are said to have survived until this century." 

The population of Cuba after the discovery was not 
greatly improved for the importation of blacks from the coast 
of Africa took place even when the missionaries were declar- 
ing against the enslavement of the Indians. The Spanish 
have been the ruling class, but a specimen of their rule has 
been given to us during the past few years. No nation was 
ever benefitted by the Spanish rule. Whatever civilization has 
been introduced, it has always been that of the middle ages. 
a survival of feudalism which in Europe has lonj; since passed 
away. Colonies were impoverished for the enrichment of the 
mother country. 

As to the Phillipines, we have to remembfr that they are 
8,000 miles from cur coast in the torrid zone, where earth- 
quakes abound, where plagues peculiar to the hot climate pre- 
vail, where the inevitable tendency is tc sink into indolence 
and sensuality. Even if the opportunity is given for America 
to secure a new market for its products, and for American citi- 
zens to find new i^laces to which they may migrate, the ques- 
tion will be. " What will be the effect upon our eiviliziilion? 

The following extracts an; from an article by F. dc P. Cas' 
tells, Guatemala. C. A., formerly agent of the British & Fof 
ign Bible Society in the Phillipines: 

"The Phillipine Islands were taken possession of by Spain 
in 1565, forty-four years after their discovery by Magellan. 
(The friars who came there endeavored to turn the natives into 
Romanists, and combined with the soldiers to establish Span- 
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ish authority.) The islanders of that time, far from being m^ 
ages, had already attained a considerable degree of culture. 
They believed in a Supreme God, the Creator of all things, 
whom they named Bathala, and also in a number of other invis- 
ible beings, callird Anitas, whom they worshipped and sought 
to propitiate by the sacrifices offered in the temples by their 
priests and priestesses. They held commercial relations with 
the neighboring countries, and their political organisation was 
fairly good, ihe supreme power being hereditary- They were 
masters of the musical art. and had a system of writing all 
their own. In the north monogamy prevailed, and the women 
were respected." 

In 1883 the population of the Phillipines was estimated at 



"nine millions." Romanists, 7,000.000; Heathen. 1.300,000 
and Mohaniedans. 700,000- Mohamedanisni was introduced in 
the Fourteenth Century. The Chinese population is now 
about one hundred thousand. The native population is made 
up of the following: In the mountainous parts of the interior 
are the dwarfish Negritos, a people of the Papuan,* or New 
Guinea type. They are the aborigines of the country. The 
main population is made up of Malays, who are divided into 
two sections — the Tajjalogs inhabiting the no hern portion oj 
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the archipeligo and the Visayas occupying the southern part. 
The seat of government is in Tii/.on. and this is the largest and 
most populous of the islands. The Tagalogs are the best 
known of these people and have taken the lead in every re- 
spect. Among other people we see much licentiousness and 
drunkenness, witchcraft and idolatry, lying and stealing. They 
are grateful, sensitive and hospitable: have a most remarkable 
aptitude for the fine arts, and are "' the Italians of the East." 
Though commonly accused of indolence, they are a great im- 
provement overall the other branches of the Malay race. 
Hardly a town is without its hand of music, and ihey delight 
in using their talent in the service of their superstitions. The 
name Tagalot; is a compound of Toga (by) or Talog (a river), 
meaning the settlers beside the river, to distinguish tliem from 
the aborigines, whom they drove to the interior. As to the 
language. Viwayan is spoken by about 2,000,000 people, Cebuans 
by some 400,000, Tagalog by 1,300,000. Vical (a dialect of the 
latter) by 325.00a. Ilocans by 350,000. Pi-ngasinan by 300,000. 
Pompango by 200,000- 

This negrito race is said to have occupied the islardi undis- 
turbed 2,500 or 3,000 years ago, but they have remained the 
same, even through all the changes which have occurred. See 
figure on page 360. 

In culture they are very primitive, owning no fixed habita- 
tions, not tilling the soil, no pottery, and leading vagarant lives. 
•Their clothing ismereiy a girdle. They have no musical instru- 
ments and no clibs. They occasionally use the blow-pipe, 
which some have borrowed from the Malays, but their chief 
weepon is the bow. This is about six feet long. In discharging" 
it they rest on one knee, and use the " primary " release, that 
beiweeii the thumb and forefinger. Their arrows are well made 
and of three lengths. Il is said that some tribes poison the tips. 
but this lacks confirmation. They are adepts in stone-throwing, 
andean readily kill birds, etc., in this way. 

As to the history of the islands, it is held by Dr, Hrinton that 
there were three migrations and three periods. The earliest 
people were allied to the Dyaks of Borneo. They were a rude 
and savage people. The second migration was by a more cul- 
tured people and one acquainted with tl?e alphabet. This occurred 
about 100 B, C. The third migration was as late as the I4lh 
Century. At this time the Malays, who had mingled with 
Arabs and who had become Mohamedans, migrated into the 
southern archipelago and to the Sulu Islands. They were the 
dreaded pirates against whom the villagers set up their defenses 
in the form of watch-towers. Here then we have the races with 
which the islands were filled when the Spaniards began their 
voyages. The new ingredients have not very much improved 
the character of the people. They are made up of Span i', 
Chinese, and a few Japanese. It was held by Quatrelagcs and 
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Others that a non-Aryan race, called " Indo-nesians," a branch 
cf a pure white race which preceded the Aryan occupied por- 
tions of Borneo at a very early date, and some of them migra- 
ted to the Phillipines, but this is very doubtful. 

Quite a variety of dialects is spoken in the island, and it is 
interesting to see the farther we travel southward the clearer 
becomes their affinity to the Malays. vVhen we reach Sulu. 
near Borneo, the fact becomes more apparent than ever, owing 
to the ancestors of the present people having come from the 
south by wayof western ISorneo, wherf we find the Malays in 
possession of all the waterways and the aborigines driven in- 
land. The three principal products of the island are sugar, 
hemp and tobacco. The quantitties exported annually are 
worth about twenty-five million dollars. The public revenue is 
equal to ten millions. 

It is from these items that the Catholic missions in Formosa, 
Tonquin and Southern China are maintained. I-rom them the 
last Carlist of Spain received moat of its funds. Observing the 
baneful effects of priestly domination, the 1 bera! governments of 
Spain tried honestly to mend things, but their schemes were al- 
ways defeated by the strong reactionary influence of the friars 
and their home supporters. 

The following are extracts from " Yesterdays in the Philli- 
pines," by Joseph Earle Slevens : 

" Do we waiilthem? Do we want a group of 1,40a islands nearly 8,000 
mlies from our wes;etn shores, swelli-ring in the iropir_s, swept with ty- 
phoons and shaken wllh earthquakes? Do we want tu undertake the re- 
■ponsibility of protecting those islands from the powers of Europe or the 
Eaat. and of standing sponsor for the nearly 8.000,000 native inhabitants 
ihat speak a score of liifTerent tongues and live on anything from rice to 
slewed grasshoppers'; Do we want the task of civilizing this race, of open- 
ing up tne jungle, of setting up officials in frontier, out-of-the-way towns 
who worn have been therea month befoie they will wish to return? Can 
we run them? The Thillipincs are hard material with which to make our 
firal colonial experiment and seems to demand a different sort of treaE- 
l ment from that which our uationat policy favors or hns had experience In 
I EivioB? Besides the peaceable natives occupying the accessible towns, 
l< tlie interiors of many of the Islands are filled with aboriginal savages, who 
f have never even recogniied the rule of Spam, who have never even heard 
r of Spain, ana who still think they are possessors of the soil. Even on the 
coast itself are tribes ol savages who £.re almost as ignorant as their breth- 
1 em in Ibe interior, and only thirty miles from Manila are races of dwarfs 
I that go without clothes, wear knee-bracelets of horse hair, and respect 
nothing save the jungle in which they live. To the north are the Igorroahy 
'o the south the Moros. and in between, scores of wild tribes that are ready 
o dispute possession," 

-^ Prof. Dean C. F. Worcester, in the CeniHTy magazine for 
[ September, says : 

" The Moros entered the Phillipines from Borneo at about 
h the time of the Spanish discovery, before the conquest of Pala- 
wan was completed. They had their first serious collision with 
the Spanish troops. They forthwith began to organize forays 
against the Spanish and native towns. Their piratical expedi- 
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uons soon became annual events, For two and a half centuries 
this state of affairs continued. The delight of the grim Moslem 
warriots was to make prisoners of the Spanish priests and friars, 
toward whom they displayed the bitterest hatred. Near many 
of tlie more important Phillipine villages the traveler finds old 
stone towers. The village watch-tower was an important insti- 
tution ; for day and night vigilant sentries turned their keen eyes 
sea-ward and watched for the approach of a fleet of the dreaded 
"oros and " Malay pirate." These pirates dwelt near the 
lanish town of Sutu, in houses which were built over the water." 
Thus we have in the Phillipines. structures resembling the 
pre-historic Palafittes, or lake dwellings of Switzerland, and the 
lund towers of Sardinia and Great Britain. The first sug- 
gest the survival of the primitive villages of the sea-faring peo- 
ple, specimens of which we find in Siam, near Venzuela, and all 
over the globe. The towers suggest the survival of the defenses 
of the agritjultural people which seem to have spread over the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and liurope in pre-historic times. 
These primitive people were influenced by modern forms of re- 
ligion, which naturally made them hostile to one another. The 
Moros are Mohammedans and the fiercest kind of warriors; but 
the simple-minded Malays, who were heathen, have nominally 
been converted to Ibe Roman Catholic religion. Spanish priests 
have oppressed them, but at the same time they converted them, 
but they defended their home villages by their own methods. 
We have the history of the struggles represented in their archi- 
tecture. The knotty problems of diverse population are revived 
by Prof. Worcester in the October number of the Cftitury. He 
says; "The Cubans have not been the only subjects to suffer 
oppression. By a strange chance we have it in our power to 
I strike off the shackles of ten mi lions of unfortunates," 

What then are to do? Has not every crime against civili;;a- 
I tion in Cuba been duplicated in the Phillipines a hundred times? 
Some of the priests have accomplished an immense amount of 
good : on the other hand, many of the parishes in the Phillipines 
arc under friars who would not bs allowed to hold such charge 
in any other country. Many of them are ignorant beyond be- 
lief, and are given over to open and brutish licentiousness and 
■ practice inhuman extortion. The inevitable result is the utter 
demoralization of the communities which they control. There 
exists a large class which has suffered from the fnars' wrongs that 
it is not human to forget. Provision should be made for these 
people and the other races which we will find among them, 
as well as among the more docile of the pagan tribes, abund- 

^^ ant occupation for all the men they can throw into the field. 

^K The development of the enormous natural resources of the 

^1 archipelago affords a problem which will richly repay solution. 

^H^ The wonderful fertility of the soil, the immense wealth in forest 
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and the presence of valuable and extensive mineral deposits are 
matters of common knowledge. Still it will be many a day be- 
fore Anglo Saxon civilization will appear in the Pliillipines. 
There may arise an oriental civilization which shall be made up of 
a compound of Papuan. South Sea Islanders, Chinese atid Ameri- 
cans; but what will it be? 



RELICS OF THE IRON AGE. 

This cut, which has been loaned to us by the Fin-man's Jmimal^ 
illustrates how this age, which is the iron age of history, is 
leaving tokens of its progress beneath the surface. It will not 
be long before vessels which have been recently wrecked may 
be buried beneath the sands. In after years they will be ex- 




I 




humed. and their patterns compared with those ot the earliest 
vessels built upon the lakes, such as the " Griffon," which was 
wrecked in the same vicinity about two hundred years ago; 
and these again with the Indian canoes, or dug-outs, and bark 
canoes which plied the waters even before the ■' Griffon." The 
progress of naval architecture is represented by these different 
vessels. The cut is very suggestive. 
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THEODORE M0MM5GN, 

This great historian and archaeologist was born in iSijat 
Garding, in Slieswick. He is now S2 years old, He studied 
at the University of Kiel, and graduated there in I1S43. Hav- 
ing received funds from Berlin, he spent three years in investi- 
gating Roman inseriptions in France and Italy, and published 
the results of his studies in J«/wA of Arcli.rologka! lusliliite of 
Rome. He was appointed professor at law at I.eipsic, but was 
dismissed on account of his political opinions. Me was made 
profesor at law at Zurich in 1852, and at Hreslau in 1854, where 
he remained until 1875, He returned to Leipsic in 1S75. His 
attention was given to those branches of architology which are 
ctonnected with ancient history, and especially the history of 
Rome. Among his works are the following: Corpus. Isscrip- 
TioNuM \eopoi,ita\ari-'m I.eipsic ; Roman Coins ( 1850). 
"^' He was engaged many years 

in editing "Corpus Inscription- 
urn Latin arum" projected by 
the Herlin Academy. He corn- 
need them in 18(13. He was 
^ elected secretary of theacad- 
EemyiniSyO. His great work, 
F however, was his Roman 
\ History, which was published 
1 868 and in \'A-]o, and has 
(, reached a fifth edition. It 
' was translated into the Kng- 
lish by W. I'. Dickson, and 
is still the standard history, 
His valuable library was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1880, where- 
upon a numer of English stu- 
dents presented him with 2 
coUeclion of books to make good his loss. In 18S2 he was 
tried for slandering Hismarck in an election speech, but lie was 
cleared in the upper and lower courts. Freeman character- 
izes Mom ni sen as " the greatest scholar in our times, well 
nigh the greatest scholar of all times; languages, law, myth- 
ology, customs, antiquities, coins, inscriptions— every source 
of knowledge of every kind— he is master of them all," The 
portrait given herewith shows his intellectual ability and sug- 
gests the breadth of thought and the powerful grasp upon all 
sources of information. 
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HENRY C. AND GEORGE RAWLINSON. 

Two brothers in England have done more to advance the 
knowledge of the ancient history of Habyionia and Assyria 
than any other two men. These names are given above. Sir 
Henry C. Rawlinson was born in Oxfordshire, England, in 
1810. In 1S33 he went to Persia to assist in organizing the Per- 
sian army. He there saw the celebrated trilingual inscription 
which still remains high up on the rock at Bf.histun; an in- 
scription which is almost as important as the Rosetta Stone, 
for it led to the decipherment of the cuneiform language, and 
so opened up a whole realm of history and literature. This 
is written in three languages — the Cuneiform, the Assyrian, and 
Greek. Rawlmson was able to trace up the names of the 
kings in all three inscriptions, and so gave the key to the 
whole. His translation was published in the "Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society," a copy of which is in the library of the 
editor of The American Antiquarian. U contains fac similes 
of the inscriptions and Rawlinson's translations. He was made 
K. C. B. and was appointed by the Crown. Director of the East 
IndiaCo., and was elected Vice-President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and a trustee of the British Museum. He 
was made a Baronet in iSUi. His writings consist of the fol- 
lowing: A Commentary on the Cuneiform Languages of 
Babylon and Assyria (1859); Outlines of the History of 
Assyria (1852); The Cumeiform Inscriptions, edited by Geo. 
Smith, 5 vols. (1861-70); England and Russia (1875), and 
other books. Rawlinson was anexpjorer.geographer.and scholar 
as well as a sportsman and a soldier. * He took his residence in 
Persia from 1835 lo 1839; in Bagdad in 1844 to 1850. He thus 
had contact with Laird, George Smith, Groiefend, Burnouf, Sir 
George Ousley. The decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet took place after his visit to Bchislun in 1851, He was 
called the father of assyriology. His work is familiar to all 
St-mitic students. 

George Rawlinson, the brother of Henry, is a clergyman 
and author. He has written many books on ancient history 
of the East, and has dune much to increase the knowledge of 
these lands as connected with the scripture record. His great 
work is entitled the Ancient Monarchies of the East. This 
includes the five •■great" monarchies with additions. He also 
wrote the History of Ph.enicia and Ancient Egypt, in 2 vols. 
It is published by Dodd, Mead & Co. (1892): also Manual oh 
Ancient Egypt; Moses, His Life and Times; Kings of 
Israel. 

ernest curtius. 

The life and career of this eminent archseologist forms . 
a subject of an article in the American Journal of Philology for ( 

the American Journal of Semetie 
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July, l8g8. In 1833 he graduated from the University of 
Berlin, and immediately attended Niemdis, who was instructor 
of King Olho, King of Greece, and was thrown into the best 
intellectual life of Athens. He there became acquainted with 
Karl Otlried Muller, who was the most brilliant, classical scholar 
in Germany, and accompanied him in his explorations. Muller 
died from exposure to the sun. Curtius became private docent 
in the University of Berlin, where he became acquainted with 
Hiimbolt, Ritter, and Vockh. Here he became the instructor of 
Prince Frederick William, afterward German Emperor, and 
wrote his work on the Pelopennesus. He was called to G .ttin- 
gen in 1855, and began his popular history of Greece. He be- 
came Prufcssor of Archaeology at Berlin in 1S68. and delivered 
the yearly oration to the Prussian King and the German Em- 
peror. The excavations of Oiympia were the result of his en- 
thusiasm. In 189s a bust of Curtius, the gift ot some 200 of 
his pupils, was .set up in the museum amid a gathering of the 
Greek people, who came by ihousan'^s Irom the neigliboring 
towns. The unswerving devotion with which Curtiu<i gave him- 
self to the -study of Greek antiquity is noteworthy, for he felt 
that he was studying the highest manifcslations ol the human 
mind. Most characteristic was the place which he made in his 
life, for Christian faith. He did not hesitate to avow, on man^ 
publicoccasions, his conviction of the necessity of Christian faith 
to quicken patriotism and to keep alive scientific investigation, 

GEORGE MORITZ EBERS. 

George Morctz Ebers, the celebrated Egyptologist and nov- 
elist, was born at Berlin, Gy., in Ifl47 He was educated at 
Froebel's School and studied law at Gottingen. He was a lec- 
turer atjcna in 1865, and was called to Leipsic as Professor of 
Egvptolugy in 1870. A visit to Egypt led to the discovery of 
the celebrated hieratic Papyrus Ebt-rs, which he published in 
1875. His most important works are ; " Egypt and the Books 
of Moses," 1868; "Through Goshen to Sinai," 1872; "Egypt, 
. Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque," 2 vols.. 1880. He be- 
gan writing historical novels in 1864. " Egyptiam Princess" 
was his first. In this he brought out much of his Egyptological 
learning. He had a stroke of paralysis in 1879, and was doomed 
to inaction, but continued writing to the end of his life. The 
novels which have been most popular are those which have their 
scenes laid in Egypt — '1 Uarda " and " Serapis," The fact that his 
novels have been read so extensively shows that arch^ >logy is, af- 
ter all, not so dull and dry a subject as some suppose, S ime of the 
most interesting novels have been upon historical subjects which 
rcquiredaknowledgcofareha;ilogy, among which may be men- 
tioned" Ben Hur," and "The Fair God," an illuminated edition 
ot which is to be issued soon for the Holiday trade. 
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NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCHJiOLOGY. 

■' Madaba map." 
Madaba is a town east of the Jordan. In 18963 Mosaic 
map of Palestine was found in a church which was made be- 
tween the middle of the fourth and fifth centuries. The size of 
the map was originally 280 square metres, but eighteen square 
metres are left out. Tiie Dead Sea forms one of its great fea- 
tures. Tliere are upon it two ships — a bridge stretches across 
the Jordan. The scenery is enlivened by palm trees, a bird, a 
lion chasing a stag, a lirge number of houses, castles, forts and 
towns. Jerusalem holds the main place. This city, with its 
walls, its colossal streets, its. houses, churches and other large 
buildings, form a very interesting part of the map. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, built by Constantine and dedicated in the 
year 336, was made up ol a basilica on the alleged site of Gol- 
gotha, and a rotunda, in the middle of which was the tomb of 
Jesus, The mosaic places it before us. Curious questions 
arise as to the whole matter of the orientation of churches. 
The churches of Madaba are oriented. This map is described 
by Prof C. R. Gregory, of Leipsic, in the Biblical World for Oc- 
tober, i8g8, and the plate of the map is given as a frontispiece. 

UOOKS ON AStn.KOLOGY- 

Christian Arch^olo^y, a book on Christian Rome, giving a 
view of its memoirs and monuments, translated by Lady Mc 
Donald was published in i8q8. A Painters' Study of the Likeness 
of Christ from the time ol the Apostles to the Present Day, by 
W. Bayliss, has been published by Macmillan. 

First .Steps in Assyrian, being a series of historical, myth- 
ological, Religious and other texts printed in uniform char- 
acters with interlinear translations; Kegan, Paul, Trubncr 
& Co. ; '98; 39-3 pages. Assyrian Deeds and Documents Re- 
lating to the Transfer of Property, 7th Century B. C, by C 
H. W. johnn; G. Bell & Co., London; 'gS; 573 pages. History 
of the New Testament Times in Palestine, by Prof. Shaler 
Mathews; Macmillan & Co.; 'q8. Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament, by Prof. B. W. Bacon, in Vale University 
Macmillan & Co. 

Th; R ligion of Babylonia and Assyria, by Morris Jistrow, 
Jr.. Ph. D., leads us back to the earlics times in history, and to 
the very earliest forms of religion. The author treats of the 
old BabyionLan Pantheon, also of the Babylonian Gods and 
their consorts; the minor gods, also the survival of Anamism. 
He also treats of the Assyrian Pantheon, the Triads, the com- 
bined invocation of deities, of oracles and .omens, myths and 
legions, the zodiacal system of the Babylonians, the views of life 
after death, the temple and the cult- His method of treating 
the subject is very thorough and the book will undoubtedly be 
valued as a permanent reference for all who are studying com- 
parative religion?!. 
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ARTICLES IN MAtiAZENES. 

The site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
on the mosaic map at Madaba is discussed in the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Quarterly for July. 1898, pp. i77toi83. 

An article on Hebrew and Babylonian Poetry, by C. R. Conder, 
is found in the same quarterly. The Influence of Assyrian' inUn 
expected Places, by T. K. Cheyne, is found in the Journal of 
liiblical Literature, vol. xvii, page 103. The Christian Legends 
of the Hebrides, is a subject of an article by A. G. Freer, con- 
tained in the Contemporary Review, pages 390 to 492. The 
Original Hindoo Triad, by H. W. Magoun, in July Exploration 
Fund. xix. pages 137 to 144 Jonah's Mission to Nineveh, in 
Biblical World, page 195, by A. W. Akerman. Jahveh in Early 
Babylonia, by A. H. Sayce in Expository Times, page 522. 

Light on Scriptural Texts, from recent discoveries by J. F. 
McCurdy. Homileiical Review, page 23. also page 123; '98, 
Ezekiel's Temple, by G. C. M. Douglas, in Expository Times, 
page 468; also page 518. '98- Damascus, the Oldest City in 
the World, by E. W. G. Masterman, in Biblical World, page 
71. "98. Biblical Lands^thcir Topography. Races, Religions, 
Languages and Customs. Ancient and Modern, by H(,rmuztl 
Rassam, in Journal cf Victoria Institute; xxx, pages 39 to 85. 
The Bible Among the Indians Before the Discovery, by P. 
DeRoss. in American Ecclesiastical Review, Sept., gS; page 252. 
The Palestinian .Syriac Version of the Holy Scripture, by E. 
Ncute. in Expository Times for Aug.. '98, page 510 Contribu- 
tions of Prof. Maspero to Biblical Science, by Fr. Hommel, 
in Homiletic Review for July, '9S. The Cosmogony of Ber- 
osus. by Fr. LaGrange in Revue Biblique, page 395: MS. Mag- 
ic Divination and Denionology Among the Semites, by T, W. 
Davis, in American Journal of Semitic Languages; xiv, p, 341. 
Epistolary Literature of Assyrians and Babylonians, by C. 
Johnston in Journal of American Oriental Society; xix, p. 42. 



ASTHONOMICAL TABLETS AT KojUNDJlK. 

Prof. James A, Craig, of tSe University of Michigan, spent 
the summer vacation in London, at work in the British Museum 
onthe astrological asiron mical /rti^/c/iofrhe Kojiindjik (Nineveh) 
collection known as the illumination of Bvt. This is the most im- 
portant series of unedited texts in the Biti'^h Museum and by 
far the most important in many respects to be found in any of the 
collections extant. Prof. Craig has now comp.eied all the texts 
of the series, which nuniljcrs about 130 tablets. His manuscript 
is already in the press with Die Hinrichesschc Buchhandlung. 
Leipzig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



INDIAN PLACE NAMES. 

Sac; Harbor, N. Y., Sept. i6, 1898. 
My Dear Dr. Peet : 

I notice in July number of The American Antiquarian a 
discussion on some Indian Place Names. 

In the spring of 1896 I was asked, through the late Dr. Hale, 
the meaning of several Indian names or Place Names. Among them 
were Conneaut and Ashtabula, I made considerable search at the 
time, and after stating the difficulties involved I gave the follow- 
ing suggestions; 'Conneaut I' Heckewelder says, is from Jun- 
;//V7//, •*it is a long time since he or they were gone.', Boyd 
(Indian Names) repeats this and under ''Con'eaut Lake," gives 
" Snow Lake." None of these are acceptable, although it is 
evident that Heckwclder 'caught on ' to the meaning of the first 
element, G?////^', '* long.'* From some of the forms which I have 
in my possession, furnished me by Dr. Brinton, from the Col. 
Rec. of Penn., such as Conncyaut, Conneyavght^nA Conneaugkt, 
I would suggest its derivation from Conne-aney nt at the long 
path or way.'* It probably referred (if correct) to along path 
taken to avoid some natural obstruction, such as a lake or a 
mountain. I regret we have so little on which to build np a der- 
rivation for Ashtabula, still it will do no harm to suggest one — 
one perhaps better than any heretofore suggested ( I have for- 
gotten now those suggested). It is evident to me, that it is of 
Delaware origin, and I would suggest that it is a variation of 
Asclutcli-phella, *' a crossing over stream ; " Ascheteh denotes a 
going over, he ' water," -hella, a suffix. This root //r, " water," 
is frequently sounded by many Indians of Algonquin stock, as 
be, bq, bit, bang, etc. The name srems to be related to the Long 
Island ( N. Y. ) Achbushauesuck, **a going over little brook." I 
find in our early words ( Southampton, L. I.) under date of 1686: 
^^^\,Acha bacha '•a'c-suck ^o\x\. 50 poles below the going over," 
Qove\^^xt Azivazogusawa'dik,^ place uhere on account of the 
distance, one drains his canoe through a ^stream rather than to 
c^rry it. Oncivazogehsuek, Penobscot Brook, when they carry 
by there they have to wade across. ( Hubbard's Woods and 
Lakes of Maine, 2d ed.. pp. 195-206). 

Yours truly, Wm. Wallace Tooker. 

This interpretation of Conneaut and Ashtabula corresponds with the 
geographical features of the locality. The editor is gratified at receiving 
even so much toward the interpretations of the names. If other corrc- 
spcndcnts will furnish even the common traditionary interpretations of 
Indian names they will confer a favor. 
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North Amf.ricas Arch^olooy, by 

laii. The Roberi Clarke Co.. iBq8; 391 



Introduction to the S 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas 

pages. 

The first impression of this buok is a pleasing one. for the publishers 
have doDe all that is re<)uireil to niake it attractive in appearance. There 
has been a need of a bonk which would give a summary of the results 
which have been reached by the arcba:ologistH of this country, and this 
book meets that demand. But in some respects it fails utterly and will 
provedisappointing lo many, li purports to be an introduction to the 
study of North American Archicology; but it is like playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, lor very many of the moit prominent archa.'ologisls are 
not even named, and Ihcir books do not seem lo have been read. The 
name of Dr. D. G. Brinton appears several times, of Ptofs. Mason and F. 
H. Gushing and Prof. Starr just once. But the names of Prof. F, W. 
Putnam, Gen. Gales P. Thruston, Dr. Thomas Wilson. Prof. J. T. Short, 
and many others do not appear at all, and no reference to their writings 
can be found. These gentlemen have contributed as much to the advance 
of archiEotogy in this eountry as Dr. Thomas, and even more, and there is 
no reason why they should be ignored so completely. 

If Nadaillac, a French author, and Nordjenskjold, a Swedish explorer 
and writer, know more more about Nortb American arch^i:u!ogy than North 
American scholars themselves, it is time some one was waking up. But is 
this the case? There are books on prehistoric America written by gentle- 
men who have been familiar with theantlquilies of America all their lives, 
and have spent years in preparing them. Prof. Thomas does not seem to 
have read them, and as a result has fallen into .some grievous errors. He 
says that the Effigy Builders of Wisconsin were composed of hostile tribes, 
— the stronger occupying the level and choice localities, while the weaker 
were forced to seek refuge in the rugged regions or amid the swamps and 
marshes. " If the author had done any exploring in that state among the 
effigies he would have known better, (or the effigies are the clan totems of 
a tribe of Indians which made their habitsi in this state, and who construc- 
ted the long mounds for game traps, through which they would drive the 
large game. He t peaks also of the : Itar mounds of Ohio in the following 
terms: ,' These masses are supposed by some ieiulin£iiii(horHies\o\iayv 
been altars on which sacrifices weremade.orsome religious act performed'' 
'' There is," he says "no valid reason for this supposition or any evidence 
which seems to justify It. Every one knows that Prof. Putman, E. G.Squiers 
and all who have explored the altar mounds of Ohio, discovered that the 
altars were, many of^ them, filled with relics of various kinds, and even hu- 
man bones, which had been offered as sacrifices, (probably to the sun) and 
Ihattherelics, in the mounds themselves, werefull of an elaooratesymbalism. 
This mistake of Dr. Thomas* comes from not having been long enough in 
the field to ascertain the facts. Another error is found on page 66. An 
iron fAuir/ was found near by a skeleton in a layer at the bottom of a mound 
in Tennessee. The inference is that the mound had been built after the 
advent of the white man. A diagram given in the book, however, shows a 
central shaft of "alternate disc-shaped lavers of burnt clay and ashes," 
which extends from the top to the very bottom of the mound, making it 
very probable that the iron chisel was an " intruded " relic. 

Gen. Thruston, who has spent much time and money in exploring 
mounds and stone graves in Tennessee, finds no such evidence of the mod- 
ern character of the mounds, but claims that they are pre-Columb;f.n, the 
same as Prof. Putman dues. Dr. Thomas has also his theories about the 
migrations of the Indian tribes from the north" lo the southward. Other 
gentlemen, who are as good authority as he i^ and have had favorable op- 
portunities tor studying the subject, bold an entirely different opinion; but 
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thcirnamcsarenotmeniionel Tlic fact i 

is in just that unsettled conditi 

ground, and advances his theories on all subjects as Ur. Thomas does, can 
beacccpted asaulhorilv. and it is a Rreat mistake that he should ignoi 
the opinions oE those who diRer with him, and never mention their works. 
This mistake Ur. Thomas has made throughout his Introifuelhii ; otherivise 
than this the book furnishes a good summary of the subject, 
author begins at the relics of the Eskimos and passes on southward, makinf , 
three main divisions — Arctic. Ailanlic. and Pacific — with sub-divisions, ajio! 
includes nearly all ol the pre-hisioric works, taking the monuments of Cen-i 
iral America as the last to desciibc. The last piirt is devoted to (he| 
origin of Central American civilization (and this is the best p,irt). 

He seems to have abindoned the position he once occupied, namely, 
that it mav have been Introduced bv xav of the PaclHc and Easter Islands 
from the Eastern Asiatic coast, and has adopted the theory that it was in- 
troduced frim the northwest. Tn this he follows the lead of of the- 
Chief of thi' Hurtf.iu. though there are many things to be said i.._ 
the other side. It Is to be hoped that this Introduction to N'orth American 
arch;eology will open Iheway to others to enter the field and to solv< 
problems whi^h are still unsettled. What is now needed is that some sys- 
tem should be adopted according to which the mass of facts which have 
already been gathered can he classified, and the relics and remains ,b 
arranged in such systematic order Ih;it one can see that archieology is 
science, and nut a mass of unclassified facts. 

European archaeologists are in advance of the Americans in this n 
spect, for they have classified their materia! and have reached conclusioc _ 
which are admitted by all. There are advantages for the study of archai- 
ology in America, the chief of which is that the geographic 
so separate and distinct This is a point which Prof. 0. T. Mason haS' 
brought out very clearly. He calls them cultural areas. If bis classifica- 
tion could have been adopted n wnuld certainly improve the book; but' 
evuiv author has his own plan. We commend Ibis book li ' 
the best " Introduction " to North American arch,i?ology which lias been 

Memoirs of the Peabodv Mitseum of American dTHCH-KOLOGV and 
Ethnologv, Harvard University. Vol, i, Nos. i. 5. Kesrarchea >n 
the Uloi Valley, Honduras. Cavern of Copdn, Honduras. Report on 
Explo'alions by the Museum i8q7-'q7. By George Ryron Gordon, 
Cambridge. Published by the Museum, i8gH. 

The excavations that were made at Uloa Valley brought to tight*' 
group of ruined structures conlam'ng idols, pottery vessels, terra calls 
figures, and statuettes, stamps, stone vases and ornaments and obsjdlai»,i 
green stone celts. The most interesting were potterv whistles, some: 
of whtch were in the shape of nondescript animals resembling dogs. Th« 
decorations on the pottery are very interesting. One vase is decor-' 
ated with a ciuple of serp:nt figures with a divinity near it. The serpentV 
body is bsntm the form ol anarch, under which are two square crosses! 
One vessel from Gaulemala contained hieroglyphics and human fac^E. 
A clay pipe, which is said to be th: only pipe from Honduras of which we 
have any record, was found. The terra cottafigures and masks arc very grftJ 
ies(]ue— no two alike. The statuettes are more artistic and are somewbat 
true to nature. The stamps are Interesting, Inasmuch as most of them. 
contain human figures and laces, the iigures often in con tor cd attitudes,. 
The remarks upon the significance of the relics are as follows: "There itf 
no evidence oF diffLtrent perioils of culture, or separate epochs, marked bjr 
the advancement of the arts or by radical changes of any descriptions. 
What we find Is evidence pointing to Jin extended period of constant cul- 
ture, during which certain arts which dourished in this region manifesto: 
development equal to that attained by the highest civilisations of Central, 
America. There is no evidence o[ the use of metals, and architectural re» 
mains are entirely wanting. In certain forms of stone-cutting the t 
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altbough meagre, show considerable proficieticy, while in the matter oi 
color decorations Ihcte is abundant evidence o! a skill equal to tlial at- 
tained by the people of any of the neighboring provinces, The great 
body of art relics are in clay: and while in some respects ihey are clearly 
related to the art of neighboting provincjs.in other respects they possess 
a distinct individuality. It is surprising to find in a region of such saiall 
extent such a variety of form anct types as is exhibited by these relics from 
the Uloa Valley. Art in clay, which m the ancient centres of Maya culture 
occupies a subordinate position, inthisregion takes the place of art in stone 
almost entirely, and accordingly the farmer is given a wider application 
than elsewhere. Although here, as elsewhere, the vessel represents the 
first idea and the leading feature of ceramic art, images, musical instru- 
ments, seals and articles of personal adornment occupy a very important 
place, and there is a conspicuous ambition to model life forms— natural or 
mythological — a|iiirt from objects of utility. The attempt to model the 
human form is worthy of especial mention, and is more meriterious than 
any similar attempt of which traces have survived in the neighboring 
provinces." 

The RErvHLic of Plato with Stvdiks for TEAtHF.Rs, by Wm, Lowe 
Bryan, Ph. U. of Indiana University, and Charlotte Lowe Hryaii. Chas. 
ScribnerX Sons, New York; 1898. 
It is very useful to take up the writings of Plato, the Creek philoso- 

fher.in these days and see what wisdom he had in reference to the repub- 
c. There was the *3me mercenary and craven spirit then that prevails 
now. "The universal voice of mankind is saying that justice and virtue are 
honorable, but gri£vuus and toilsom; and that llie pleasu'esof vice and in- 
justice are easy of attainment, and are only censured by law and opinion. 
They say also that honesty is less prolitablc than dishonesty; and they are 
quite ready to call wicked men nappy, and to honor them both in public 
and private when Ihey are rich or have other sources of power, while they 
dispise and neglect those who may be weakandpoor, even though acknowl- 
edging that these are better than the others," The book is timely and 
should be read by the American people. 

The Xorth-westeiii Archa-ological SuKvey. by Prof. T. H. Lewis, under 
the auspices of Alfred J. Hill. Guide to the Peabcdy Museum of Harvard 
University, with a statement relating lo Instruction in Anthropology. The 
University of Chicago, department of anthropology. Bulletin 3. The 
Mapa de Cuauhtlanlzinco orCodice Campus, by Frederick Starr. Journal 
of the .Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol.61, part 1, extra No. 3, i^gJ, edited by 
Philological Secretary, Calcutta. India, 1897. 
Johns HiifKiNsU.\iVEK.siTV Studies. Historical and Political Science. 

Herbert B. Adams editor. The Transition of North Carolina from 

Colonv to Commonwealth. Enoch Waller Sikes. Ph. U. Prof, of His- 
torical Archaeology Lake Forest College. 
Storif.-S iiF thf. Cherukf.e Hills, by Maurice Thompson; Boston and 

New York. Houghton and Mimiii* Co.; Riverside Press Cambridge. 

1B98. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it has nothing to do 
with the Cherokee, but rather with the negroes, and that peculiar class of 
white men who had inhabited the mountains of North Carolina and East 
Tennessee. The book carries us back lo times which immediately followed 
the war and to a conditii^n of things that has long since passed away. The 
descriptions are amusing and the experiences comical, and the book is in- 
teresting. 
The Magic of the Hobse shoe with Other Folk-i.ohe Notes, by 

Robert Means Lawrence. M. 1). Boston and New York. Houghton, 

Mifflin 8: Co.; Riverside Press, Cambridge. i8g8. 

There is more to be said about the magic horse-shoe than one would 
'think. This is shown by the sub-titles which are given in this book. 1st. 
History of the Horse-shoe. 2d. The Horse-shoe as a Safeguard. 3d. 
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Horned and Two-pronged Objects. 4th. The Symbol of the Qpen Hand. 
5lh. Crescents and Half-moon Shaped Amulets, fiih. Iron as a Protective 
Charm. 7lh. Blacksmiths' and Supernatural Altributes. 8th. P'ireHsaSpirit- 
Scoring Element, yth. The Serpentine shape of th« Horse-shoe, roth. 
The Horse-shoe Arch. nth. Symbol of ihe Horse. i3ih. Horses Heaiis as 
Talismans. 13th. A Favorite Anti-Witch Charm. i4th. A Protector of 
Buildings. 15th. The Lucky Horse-shoe. i6lh, A Phallic Symbol. i8ih. On 
Church Doors, toth. Legendery Lore. It is mainly as a phallic symbol 
and alire svmbolhavingaserpentine shape, and theshape o( an arch and 
a hand that the hores-shoe most interests the arch^ologisl. The symbol 
of [he open hand is in this book connected with the horse-shoe, and the 
author has hardly done that subject justice. Though judging Ironi his 
manner of treating Ihe horse-shoe he will be well qualified to follow up the 
subject, and could make a larger book than the one already published. 
The one great merit of the book is that there are so many '■ foot notes," and 
ihey have been carefully edited. These show that the author is a consci- 
enlious and tborongb scholar, and what he says can be taken as truthful 
and correct. There are, to be sure, many objects in America which bear 
[he horse-shot shape, and there is always a desire to know about their sig- 
nificance. The author has not treated of these because so little is kniiwn, 
and yc[ the i|uery arises whether still further dilligence would not have 
brough[ out the explanation of these. The latter part of the book is de- 
voted 10 utber topics. The folk-lure of common salt: the omens of sneer- 
ing; days of good and evil omen; Superstitious dealings with animals, and 
[he lucK of odd numbers. This variety will give more popularity to the 
book, and afford an insight Into ihe operatons of the human mind in early 
limes. TliL-y do not, however, contii-'Ct with the prehistoric times. The 
publishers h;ivi.- briiiight out the vohinif in their usual eltgant sb.ipc, iind 
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Folkloit. vol 
several articles o 

Sacred tire was produced by a Scotch family in 1810 by cutting a 
branch off a^tree, carrying it to a small island, twirling a big stick upon it, 
and from this sacred, nte the fires in the houses were kindled and lite was 
entered upim anew. The occasion of this ceremony was the breaking out 
of a plague as a penalty tor interfering with one of the pre-hisloric ruins 
known as Brochs. In 1807 a large wheel adorned with Dowers was rolled 
by two men at the feast of St. Amable. A rain ceremony occurred in Bcn- 
^1, which is a survival of the days of Rig Veda. Twenty-one Brahmans 
stand in water up to their necks singing the Veclas and praying to Indra lo 
give rain booo. Another melhod is to form a reservoir in the temple and 
pour water over an idol, symboiiiing well-worship and the rain god. 

Variations of ihe Erm-u ni "lar-l: ihp ni!iiil 1> iilsii- ' nTni.-1'li-il nmnnir Ihr 

Gypsyfolkiales. 'I 
(olklorish. 

Old South J.eiijh-h, vol. ii, embraces pamphlets on American Indians as 
follows: "The Mound- Builders," by Prof. G. H. Perkins; "The Indians 
Whom Our Fathers Found." by Gen. H. B. Carringlon; "John Eliol and 
His Indian Bible." by Rev. Edward G. Porter; "Kmg Philip's War." by 
Miss Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize essayist, 1889; "The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac," by Chas. A. Eastman, M. U., of the Sioux Nation ; "A Century 
of Dishonor,' by Herbert Welsh; "Among the Zunis." by Waller Fewkes, 
Ph. D.; '■'The Indians a[ School," by Gen. S. Armstrong. 

The AjKerican Numismatic aud Arch^ologieal Society, Ncui Verkm 
Proceedings and Papers, Fortieth Annual Meeting, iSqS; Contains an Jllui. 
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trate d article on pre-historic Egypt by Henry E. Morgan. A pre-historic 
station at El Ainarah was discovered with neolithic vases, vessels, large 
urns buried with a body, the vases forming a circle around the body. Also 
the tomb at Negadeh, a connecting link between Pre-historic and Pharaonic 
Egypt. Flint implements continued to be in general use, and were of 
great perfection. But the presence in the Nile Valley of a new race that 
brought metals and writing besides other characteristics of an undeniedly 
foreign origin bscomes apparen*. This tomb is the oldest royal document 
ever exhumed in Egypt. The Report contains an illustration of a large 
image or idol, armed with a bow- -a dagger in the hand and an ax in his 
bilt. It bears the title ' Stele de Houson Chukh Khan." This stele has on 
the right side an inscription in very primitive cuneiform characters. It is 
considered as belonging to the time of Sargon of Gudiva. 

American I fist. Review for October, /Sg8. IV. No. i, contains articles 
on the •' Historical Opportunity in America." referring to the opportunity of 
local societies for preserving valuable material. An article by Prof. L. B. 
Hart ; also,' The Outcome of the Cabot Quarter Century," by Henry Har- 
risse; "Spain and the United States in^^i 795," by George L. Rives. The 
book reviews are especially full: the notes and news valuable. 

T/ie Bulletin of the Essex Institute for Dec. '98, ha.^ a plate representing 
the first meeting house in Salem, A. D. i634-'3q. The fournalof Geology for 
August, iHgg, has ^irtcles on "TheUlteror Basis of Time Divisions and the 
Classification of Geological History," by T. C. Chamberlain. He assumes 
a rhythmical periodicity instead of uniform continuity of life, ist. The 
great earth movements effect all quarters of the globe. 2d. The major 
movements have consisted in the sinking of the ocean bottoms and the 
withdrawal of waters into the basins. 3d. Every continent develops a 
sub marine terrace about its borders. The development of the circum 
continental is subject to intercurrent disturbances from local and from gen- 
eral sources. 

Arclueoloirical Papers of the Pcabody Museum, Vol. I, No. 6, contains 
a description of the pre-historical burial places in Maine. One at Ells- 
worth, another at^ Bucksport, a third at Orland, with implements and the 
implements from the graves. It is intimated that they may belong to the 
Es(|ui naux or to the Beothuks. The relics are all of neoliihic character 
and are pear-bh^ped pendants, fcltsile hammer— stones celt-like blades, 
slate .ind spear points 

The Home Magazine for N >vember has an article on the "Unexplored 
Parts of the World," by Theodore Waters; also some "Japanese Faiiy 
Tales," by Wm. Mills Butler; also " Through Unknown Thibet," by Rev. 
D. F. W. LeLaschem, missionary (American.) 

Popular Science Monthly has published during the year the following 
papers on archirology- 1st. Archaeology a True Science; p. 282. Chis- 
tianized Megaliihic Monuments; M.de Mortillet; Mr. Bandelier's Exploi- 
alions; Remains at Carnac, Brittany; The Houses of Saga Times. Aho 
the following on anthropology. Literature of the African Negiofs, Mr. 
MuTct; The Romance of Race, (irant Allen, and Racial Geography of 
Europe; Ripley. 

Science for October, (898, conta'ns the address by J. McKeen Caltell, 
of Columbia University, before the American Association on the Advance 
of Psychology. Hall, in 1883, established the first American laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins University. Ladd publihsed his " Elements "in 1887. James 
at Harvard, Baldwin at Princeton, Jastrow at Wisconsin, Ticknerat Cor- 
nell, Dewey and Meade and Angel at Chicago, are carrying on the work. 



The Open Court during the year has contained several articles on anthro- 
>fr»r c^^r^ioi c/^i'^nr^A /^^^mi^4 ...«: .r a »oi:»;/«ne * nr^ Qne lu Dccember, '97, on 

thnological Jurisprudence," 



I ne ifpen Lourt aunng tne year nas contamei 
pology, social science, comparative religions e.g. One in December, '97, on 
"Animal^Worship,"byT,Achelis;aserieson"Et 
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_ __ jsby Dr.Topinarti. Other. . 

e History oC Israel," "Chrislian Customs and Conceptions," are writ- 
ten from the historical slandpolnt, but lack the anthropological basis. 

Saturday Evening Post for October 8 lias a descriplioti of a last 
song composed by Mozart — entitled "The Requiem," which was his 
masterpiece. It was written after a dream in which he heard the song, ard 
was sunf! by his friends at his death bed, the great composercarrying the 
principal part. 

Scribner's Masiieiiie for October, 181)8. has a eery interesting article by 
Henry Cabot Lodge on the"Stoty of the Revolution," one of the series. 
Also one. oh the '■ Workers." b^ Walter A. Wyckoff. Also four pages 00 



Also 1 






' Medals and .Artistic Die binking, 
"American Popularity," 

EtittLjtinn fi,r SipirmbLT has an urticlc nn the Relation of American 
Literaturi' lo Ai.ktk .ni Lifi-, by Kranklin B. Sawnel. Ph. D,; also Educa- 
tion in H..iv.,ii, in- Mr-. Lor;! D. Martin, and one on the Sifinificancc of 
Illiteracy in ilu- rir\rd M.itis. AH these articles show that the educators 
realize that " ii^irb.insm 14 uur first danger." 
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The Heligion of Babylonia and Assyria, by Morris Jaslrow, Jr., Ph. U- 
(Leipsic), Prol. of Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Boston, U. S. A. Grim & Co.. Pub. Athenicum Press. 1898. 

Travels in Tartaiy, Thibet and China, illustrated. Open Court Pub- 
House, Chicago; London .\gents, Kcgan Paul Trench, Truoncr & Co. 1st 
and 2d volumes. 

Historical Tales— "'X\ic Romance of Reality," by Charles Morris, 
Japan and China. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 1898. 

Historical Tales—" The Romance of Reality," by Charles Morris. 
Russian. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phitadelphin. iSt^. 

The Jessup Expedition is compused i>t the folliiwing gentlemen: Har- 
lan l.Smilh, N. Y.T Georfic Hunt, British Columbia; James T. Teit. B. C; 
Dr, Farrand, Wiishln|>t(in; R. It, Dickson, Washington. Mr Smith sent 
liver 1 15 boxes of relics, including 13 house posts carved with totems, eravc 
posts, many things illuitr.ilive uf physical anthropology, and articles illus- 
trative of ethnology. 
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